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LICENSES WHICH ARE TAKEN OUT BY BANKS. 


HE anomalies connected with the banking law of 
this country extend to the licenses which some 
of them are compelled by the nature of their 
business to take out, and with which other banks 
are not concerned, 

The causes which have led to the differences of working 
among banks are many. They take their rise in the fact 
that banking, as a whole, has never been properly considered 
by our legislators. Various branches of the subject have at 
different times received the attention of the Legislature, as 
immediate necessities required, but the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the business has never been a friendly one. 
No administration, whether its political character has been 
Liberal or Conservative, has ever endeavoured to face the 
question, ‘‘ What is the best system on which the banking 
institutions of this country can be organized ?”—and yet the 
assistance which a good banking system may give to the 
prosperity of a country is of the utmost value. In times 
past the conflicting interests were many, and the contests 
between them were fierce. The Bank of England, as the 
banker of the Government, continually and constantly in 
touch with the Treasury—both with the highest financial 
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ministers of the day and with the highest permanent officials 
—exercises an authority which no other monetary institution 
can make claim to, and has always been able to defend the 
great privileges with which it has been endowed from the 
attacks to which those possessing such privileges are always 
exposed. Then there followed in more recent years a severe 
contest between the private and the joint-stock banks, the 
former looking on the latter with a suspicion with which those 
in possession of the field always, and inevitably, view a rival. 
This feeling is now happily a matter only of history, and we 
only refer to it as one of the many and complex forces which 
have caused banking legislation and banking practice to take 
their present form. 

The result of all this has been that the subject has always 
been dealt with in a piecemeal manner, and that no uniform 
system prevails which governs banking generally. But 
though there has been no uniform method of dealing with 
the banks as a whole, in one point the action of the Govern- 
ment towards them has never changed. Whatever charges 
and taxes have ever been imposed on banks have never been 
relaxed, and hence as licenses have had to be taken out by 
some banks for many years in connection with their business, 
these licenses are equally required at the present day of them, 
although the circumstances of the business are very much 
altered since the regulations under which they are granted 
were first arranged. Licenses have to be taken out by all 
banks which issue their own unstamped notes or bills of 
exchange. The original occasion for licenses being required 
appears to have been the question whether banks with more 
than six partners could “borrow, owe, or take up any sum or 
sums of money on their bills or notes, payable on demand, or at 
any less time than six months from the borrowing thereof,” 
without infringing the privileges of the Bank of England. 
The hindrance which this prohibition caused to business 
being found to be irksome, the restriction was removed, but a 
heavy charge was made for each license granted. The law 
on the subject, as far as the English banks are concerned, 
will be found set out in the Practice of Banking, by Mr. 
John Hutchison, in the second volume of his valuable work 
on the subject. The substance of it is as follows :— 

By section 3 of 9 Geo. IV., c. 22, ante p, 223, it is provided that not 
more than four licenses need be taken by the bank in England which issues 
such notes or bills, however great its number or places of issue may be, 
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that after taking out three distinct licenses for three of such places the bank 
shall be entitled to have all the rest of the places included in a fourth license. 
— The Practice of Banking,” Vol. IT, p. 228. 


The law thus put in force remained unaltered till the 
passing of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Act of 1844. The object 
of that Act was stated by Sir Robert Peel as being intended 
to regulate the note circulation of the country. For this 
purpose Sir Robert Peel desired to increase the controlling 
power of the Bank of England, but he was compelled to 
allow the existing issuing banks to retain the privileges which 
they already possessed But, while he did this, the arrange- 
ments which he made hampered the existing issuing banks 
not a little. It is best to give the reasons which actuated 
Sir Robert Peel in his: own words. We quote from his 
speech on the Bank Charter of May 2oth, 1844. In this 
speech it will be observed that Sir Robert Peel made various 
remarks on the conduct of banking business, particularly in 
reference to the number of branches which a bank might 
advantageously possess—which have not been verified by 
fact. The result of what has occurred since is only another 
illustration of the inadvisability of Government endeavouring 
to regulate such a matter as this :— 


I have been asked what I propose with respect to branch banks. ‘‘ May 
joint-stock banks now in existence add to the number of their branches?” 
My answer is, They may: but they must not upon that account increase the 
maximum of their circulation. They may transfer business from an existing 
branch to another branch hereafter to be constituted, but in no case must the 
transfer lead to an increase of the maximum of permitted circulation. We 
know the total maximum at present to be about £8,000,000. That is 
about the amount of issue in England and Wales, calculated upon the 
average of the last two years; and we intend, as far as we can, to give to 
the Bank of England, which is to have controlling power over issues, the 
assurance that in no case can that aggregate amount be exceeded. I have 
been asked this question,— Supposing there should be now two private 
banks with three partners each: will you object to the consolidation of those 
private banks, and the carrying on of the joint concern as one private bank 
with six partners; and what would be the amount of issue in that case to 
which the united bank would be entitled?” I do not propose to prevent such 
a consolidation ; and I consider that the united bank should have the power 
of issuing an amount of notes equal to the aggregate amount of the two banks 
when separate. In respect of branches, the law requires amendment. I 
doubt the policy: which some banks have pursued of establishing very 
numerous branches. I doubt whether banks having fifty or sixty branches— 
some in very small towns, renting expensive houses, and appointing agents 
32* 


















472 LICENSES WHICH ARE TAKEN OUT BY BANKS. 
with considerable salaries—can derive profit from such a course. It is the 
great competition which exists, and the desire to monopolise the circulation, 
which has probably led to it. The law, however, offers no impediment: it 
rather encourages the extension of branches, because the law requires 
the payment of duty for four branches, and no more: that is to say, a 
joint-stock bank taking out a license for four branches has the power to 
establish an unlimited number without any further payment. Now we will 
not object to the establishment of new branches, but we propose to require 
payment for the license for each new branch that may be established. I 
propose, therefore, if any bank establishes a new branch, that it shall be 
required to take out a fresh separate license, the cost of which amounts to 
about 4,30.—Sir Robert Peel's speech in the House of Commons on the ‘* Bank 
Charter and the Currency,” May 20th, 1844. 


The result of Sir Robert Peel’s views of the matter are 
embodied in section 22 of the Bank Act, which is as follows :— 


XXII. And be it enacted, That every Banker who shall be liable by law 
to take out a License from the Commissioners cf Stamps and Taxes to 
authorise the issuing of Notes or Bills shall take out a separate and distinct 
License for every Town or Place at which he shall, by himself or his Agent, issue 
any Notes or Bills requiring such License to authorise the issuing thereof, any- 
thing in any former Act contained to the contrary thereof notwithstanding : 
Provided always, that no Banker who on or before the Sixth Day of May One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-four had taken out Four such Licenses, 

‘which on the said last-mentioned Day were respectively in force, for the 
issuing of any such Notes or Bills at more than Four separate Towns or 
Places, shall at any Time hereafter be required to take out or to have in 
force at one and the same time more than Four such Licenses to authorise 
the issuing of such Notes or Bills at all or any of the same Towns or Places 
specified in such Licenses in force on the said Sixth Day of May One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-four, and at which Towns or Places 
respectively such Bankers had on or before the said last-mentioned Day 
issued such Notes or Bills in pursuance of such Licenses or any of them 
respectively.— Section XXII, Bank Act of 1844, 7° & 8° Victoria, Cap. 32. 


The difference between the effect of Sir Robert Peel’s 
legislation and of the Act of George IV. is very considerable. 
By the Act of George IV., however large the number of places 
at which unstamped notes or bills were issued on which 
composition was paid might be, four licenses were sufficient 
for the whole number. There might be forty or fifty, or any 
larger number of branches, and a payment of £120a year 
covered the whole ; but according to Peel’s Acts, although all 
the branches which a bank had opened (or rather number of 
places in which branches were opened) at the time of the 
passing of that Act, are covered by one payment of £120 a 
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year ; every single branch which has been opened since the 
passing of that Act requires a separate license of its own, and 

a separate payment of £30 a year. No arrangement could 

have been devised more hampering and inconvenient to a 

bank carrying on its business in a district sparsely populated, 

but in which a considerable number of large villages—small 

towns they might almost be called—have arisen since 1844. 

The half-century which has elapsed since the passing of that 

Act has been more fruitful of change in the circumstances of 

the population ‘of the country than any period of similar 

length in previous time. The agricultural districts, as is well 

known, have to a great extent been stripped of their popula- 

tion, but both in those parts of the country, and in the 

industrial and manufacturing districts, the increase of the 

small towns and larger villages has been very considerable. 

The scattered country population becomes increasingly 

aggregated into large villages. The increase of railway 

stations and other changes in the habits of the country tends 

to this. The cost of establishing a branch in such a place is 

very considerable, as is well known to our readers. Rent, 

rates, taxes, salaries of the manager and of the clerks 

necessary have all to be met; there are also considerable 

expenses which have to be incurred at the head office in 

respect of recording the operations of the branch, such as 

duplicate ledgers and other details of book-keeping. The 
cost of the stationery needed and of the postage incurred are 

items not to be overlooked. All these matters are causes of 
great expense, and beyond this there comes, in the case of 
an issuing bank, very frequently the further charge of the 
license duty. It may be said that the bank may escape this 
payment by simply not issuing either its notes or those bills 
at short dates on which the composition has to be paid at the 
new branch. As a matter of fact we believe that issuing 
banks as a rule do find it advisable to take out licenses for 
such branches, and we may be allowed to illustrate the 
necessity of this being done by the following traditional story. 

In order to make this intelligible, the habits and ways of a 
small country village in an agricultural district have to be 
considered. 

It not unfrequently happens that in a small place of this 
description the business of a bank is worked better through 
the intervention of some local shopkeeper of good standing 
than in any other way. A dependable clerk is sent to assist 
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the local trader, who, as agent, acts, signs the letters, attends 
to anything that is important, makes reports as to advances, 
etc. Meanwhile, he carries on his own local business—a 
general shop or a draper’s shop, as the case may be. Some- 
times the two establishments, if we may dignify them by that 
name, are situated side by side, although separated from each 
other; no communication existing between the two. Over 
the door of the one is the name of the bank; over the door 
of the other the name of the local tradesman and a description 
of his business, ‘‘draper,” or whatever his calling is, as the 
case may be. Now tradition states that once upon a time 
there was a bank which carried on one of its branches in this 
manner. The agent was a respectable tradesman; the bank 
possessed a note circulation, but it did not issue its own notes 
or unstamped bills at this particular branch, as it took out no 
license for it. Of course, however, if the agent received the 
notes of the bank in the course of his own business, he was 
perfectly at liberty, as any other liege subject would be, to pay 
them away to anyone to whom he owed money and who was 
willing to take them. Thus, in his private capacity as a 
‘‘draper,” he almost always possessed notes which had been 
issued by the bank and which belonged to him, while, as agent 
to the bank, he had the control of none, as the bank did not 
hold any notes of its own for purposes of issue at this branch, 
but always kept its till supplied with Bank of England notes 
ready to pay away to any persons who wished for notes when 
cheques were cashed to them. Circumstances being thus, 
tradition states that once upon a day the Inland Revenue 
officer of the district came to the agent of the bank, brought 
him ten sovereigns and asked for two five-pound notes. The 
bank agent, following his instructions, proffered two Bank of 
England notes in exchange for the gold. ‘ No,” said the 
Inland Revenue officer, ‘“‘I don’t want these; I want the 
notes of your bank, as it is for a payment in the district.” 
On this, the bank agent, desirous to oblige a friend, went into 
his own shop, found he had some of the notes of the bank in 
his till) which he had taken, as stated, in the- course of 
his own business; he gave them to the Inland Revenue 
officer, who went his way. A short time after the agent came 
to head-quarters in great perplexity. The Inland Revenue 
officer had laid an information against him for issuing bank 
notes without a license, and eventually the bank had to. 
compound the matter by the payment of a considerable fine. 
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Proceedings like this are in the highest degree vexatious, and 
it is said that the bank afterwards thought it safer to take out 
a license for all branches similarly circumstanced. 

We thus see how the matter stands in England. The 
banks which issue notes and unstamped bills have to take out 
licenses to enable them to do this. Any number of “ places” 
where branches are situated, in which the offices were open 
before the passing of the Act of 1844, are covered by four 
licenses and a payment of £120 a year. Separate licenses 
and a payment of 430 a year for each place are required in 
the case of all branches opened since that date. 

In Scotland the same practice holds: ‘All branches in 
existence on 6th May, 1844, are covered by four licenses of 
430 each, but for branches opened since then a separate 
license is required for each ‘ place.’ ‘ Place’ is held to mean 
in the case of towns ‘ within the municipal boundaries ’—that 
is to say, for Glasgow one license covers the head office and 
all the branches in the city. In the country districts ‘place’ 
is construed to mean ‘parish.’ ” 

The duty on each license is £30 per annum, payable 
roth October. The licenses have to be granted in pursuance 
of Act 55, George III. 

The other Act bearing on the subject is that of 7 and 8 
Vic., c. 32, Ss. 22, which we have quoted above. 

In Ireland the case is somewhat different. Accord- 
ing to the Law and Practice of Banking in Ireland 
(C. McC. Collins), by 9 Geo. IV., c. 80 (passed 25th July, 
1828), it was provided that bankers in Ireland duly con- 
stituted and licensed, might issue and reissue promissory notes 
payable to bearer on demand for any sum not exceeding 
4100, on unstamped paper. The license was granted by the 
Commissioners of Stamps and was charged with a stamp 
duty of £30, and though a separate license was required for 
every place where notes were issued, yet ~o more than four 
licenses were needed, as the fourth embraced, as one place, 
all the towns over and above the three. The duty of £30 is 
an annual charge. 

The Statute which now regulates the issue of bank 
notes in Ireland is the 8 and g Vict., c. 37, commonly known 
as the “ Bank Act of 1845” (passed 21st July, 1845). The 
8th sec. places Irish note issues on the basis on which they 
now stand, and as it makes no change in the enactments of 
the law of 1828, we understand that one payment of £120 a 
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year, and the taking out of four licenses is sufficient to cover 
any number of branches which a bank in Ireland may open :— 


VIII. “And be it enacted, That every Banker claiming to be entitled to 
issue Bank Notes in Jve/and shall, within One Month next after the passing 
of this Act, give Notice in Writing to the Commissioners of Stamps and 
Taxes, at their head office in London, of such Claim, and of the Place and 
Name and Firm at and under which such Banker has issued such Notes in 
Ireland during the Year next preceding the First Day of May One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five, and thereupon the said Commissioners shall 
ascertain if such Banker was on the Sixth Day of May One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four, and from thence up to the First Day of May, One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five, carrying on the Business of a Banker, 
and lawfully issuing his own Bank Notes in /ve/and, and if it shall so appear 
then the said Commissioners shall proceed to ascertain the Average Amount 
of the Bank Notes of such Banker which were in Circulation during the said 
Period of one year preceding the First Day of May, One thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-five, according to the Returns made by such Banker in 
pursuance of the Act passed in the Fourth and Fifth Years of the Reign of 
Her present Majesty, intituled An Act to make further Provisions relative to 
the Returns to be made by Banks of the Amount of their Notes in Circulation, 
and the said Commissioners, or any Two of them, shall certify under their 
Hands to such Banker the Average Amount, when so ascertained as aforesaid, 
omitting the fractions of a Pound, if any; and it shall be lawful for every 
such Banker to continue to issue his own Bank Notes after the Sixth Day of 
December, One thousand eight hundred and forty-five, to the Extent of the 
Amount so certified, and of the Amount of the Gold and Silver Coin held by 
such Banker, in the Proportion and Manner hereinafter mentioned, but not 
to any further Extent ; and from and after the Sixth Day of December, One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five it shall not be lawful for any Banker to 
make or issue Bank Notes in J/ve/and, save and except only such Bankers as 
shall have obtained such Certificate from the Commissioners of Stamps and 
Taxes.” —& and 9° Vic., Cap. 37, § VIII. 


It would be very desirable that the whole question of 
Banking Licenses should be considered and arranged on 
a more equitable basis. 


> 
a a 





FRENCH TRADE.—According to the official statistical returns of the 
Customs department, the imports into France during the first eight months of 
the current year amounted in value to 2,846,200,000 fcs., as compared with 
2,519,514,000 fcs. in the corresponding period of 1893. Exports during the 
same period amounted to 2,077,113,000 fcs., being a decrease of 94,566,000 fcs. 
Commenting on the figures, a contemporary remarks that high tariffs do not 
seem to avail France much, the usual effects of “ protection” being shown in 
the limitation of the exports, while the imports actually show a heavy increase. 
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THE LEGISLATION OF THE SESSION. 


SESSION which has produced a giant Act of Parlia- 
ment cannot properly be called barren. The Govern- 
ment was determined that the volume of Statutes for 
1894, though it might be wanting in original legislation, 
should at least not be wanting in weight, but should 

make a fine show upon the shelf; it might almost be suggested that 

the well-known saying of Horace, “ Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus 
mus,” has been reversed—that the mice have been in labour and have 

brought forth a mountain. The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 

extends to the unheard of number of 748 sections, and occupies no 

less than 360 pages in the Queen’s printers copy. Owing to its 
enormous length, it is said that in committee it was dealt with by the 

House in batches of one hundred sections at a time. But though the 

work in Parliament may have been light, the work of the draftsmen 

must have been great, and all praise is due to those who have 
undertaken and carried through an Act of such magnitude, the 
compilation of which must have entailed most diligent research and 
great labour. The Act repeals and consolidates the previous enact- 
ments relating to merchant shipping, which were included in no less 
than forty-eight Acts: during the past twenty years Acts affecting 
the subject dealt with have been passed at the average rate of 
about three every two years, and six were passed in the year 1889 
alone; so it will be seen that there was some need for a con- 
solidating Statute. The misfortune is, that as fast as, or faster 
than, Parliament can consolidate, the growth of civilization and com- 
merce, aided, perhaps, sometimes by the law courts, disintegrates ; so 
that even when there is a lull in political strife, unhappy Parliament 
will always have on hand more work than it can carry out. Some 
day, perhaps, it may control the future; at present, unable to do 
this, it apparently attempts to enact that the past shall be future, as 
illustrated by the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, which was passed on the 
zoth February, 1894, and enacts that “this Act shall come into 
operation on the Ist day of January, 1894.” Though it does not 
properly belong to the past session, but to the adjourned session of 

1893, the Act is too important to be passed without notice. It 

codifies the law relating to the sale of goods, so that now, at least, 

every merchant can have at his hand a code of the law relating to the 
sale of his merchandise, though whether he will be able to construe 
it aright is, perhaps, questionable. Of the difficulty of such con- 
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struction, there are, perhaps, few better illustrations than the seven- 
teenth section of the Statute of Frauds. That section so sacred to 
lawyers has been repealed by the present Act, by section 4, sub- 
section (1), of which it is, with slight alterations, re-enacted ; and the 
numberless points which can arise for decision under a short section 
of some six or eight lines will be appreciated when it is pointed out 
that in Chitty’s edition of the Statutes the notes of decided cases 
upon the section occupy more than thirteen closely printed pages of 
double columns. It is to be hoped that the few alterations in the 
wording which have been made will not give rise to further litigation. 

In addition to those mentioned, other important consolidation 
Acts have been passed, namely, the Diseases of Animals Consolidation 
Act, the Copyhold Act, consolidating the previous enactments 
relating to copyhold property, and also an Act consolidating the law 
relating to cruelty to children. 

Of the new legislation of last session, so far as it affects commerce, 
there is not much to be said. The Supreme Court of Judicature 
Procedure Act affects every one engaged in business, in so far as it 
aims at cheapening and expediting litigation, chiefly by curtailing the 
right of appeal, and giving the judges power by rules to make some 
alterations in the law of evidence. An important alteration has also 
been made in the constitution of the rule committee, which is to 
include the President of the Incorporated Law Society and two other 
persons, one a practising barrister, the other to be appointed in the 
same way as the judges on the rule committee ; we understand that 
this vacancy is intended to be filled by a man engaged in mercantile 
business. 

A new Merchandise Marks Act gives the Board of Agriculture 
power to prosecute for offences in respect of agricultural and _ horti- 
cultural produce. The Notice of Accidents Act requires notice of 
accidents to those employed in the construction, etc., of railways, 
tramways, gasworks, canals, bridges, and certain other works, to be 
given to, and provides for an investigation by the Board of Trade. 
Farmers are henceforth to be permitted to work their locomotive 
thrashing machines within twenty-five yards of a turnpike road with 
impunity, provided they comply with certain requirements for the 
safety of passers-by ; under the Quarries Act, 1894, quarries will now 
be governed by the Acts applying to metalliferous mines, and an 
important amendment has been made to the Building Societies Acts, 
prohibiting the system of balloting for advances, and providing for 
the matters which must be set out in the rules, and for the proper 
keeping and audit of accounts. An Act which will certainly affect 
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a very large class of the mercantile community is the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, which gives the Commissioners power to revise the 
rates in all cases where there has been an increase since the 3Ist 
December, 1892, and also to deal with other matters, as the rebate to 
be made on a sidings rate, where terminal charges are not incurred by 
reason of the goods being delivered at a separate siding. 

Several Acts of more or less importance have been passed relating 
to the well-being of man and beast. Among them an Act amending 
the law relating to cruelty to children, which was subsequently 
repealed and incorporated in the Consolidation Act already mentioned. 
Wild birds and shell fish have also had protection further extended 
to them, and the Notice of Accidents Act would find a more 
proper place here than among Acts relating to commerce. Subjects 
must be careful, in order to avoid the penalties imposed by The 
Uniforms Act, not to don the uniform of Her Majesty’s forces without 
having been duly enrolled either as a member of such forces or as a 
performer on the stage or at a music-hall or circus; the morning 
slumbers of the wearied householder will henceforth be protected 
against the too noisy vociferations or tintinnabulations of the early 
rising chimney sweep by the Chimney Sweepers Act, 1894. 

The most important legislation of the session is that which affects 
the taxpayer. The Finance Act, so far as it affects the death duties, 
was fully dealt with in the Bankers Magazine of last month, in 
which, by the way, we must correct and apologize for a clerical error 
on p. 348, where it was stated that the additional duty to be levied 
on property settled by a will was at the rate of £1. 10s. per cent. ; 
the rate should have been £1 per cent. In addition to death duties, 
the Act makes important alterations in the income-tax, which are 
already so generally known that they need only be shortly mentioned. 
The rate of the tax is raised to 8d., and total exemption is given 
where the income from all sources does not exceed £160; where the 
income exceeds £160, but is under £400, an abatement of £160 may 
be claimed ; and where the income exceeds £400, but does not exceed 
#500, an abatement of £100 may be claimed. Moreover, where the 
joint income of husband and wife does not exceed £500, and such 
income includes profits of the wife from any profession or employ- 
ment, the claims of the husband and wife for exemption or abatement 
may be dealt with as separate claims. Thus, if the wife earn £100 
and the husband £200, total exemption can be claimed for the 
wife’s income, and an abatement of £160 from the £200 earned by 
the husband; so that tax will be paid on £40 only. Formerly 
the two incomes would have been dealt with together, and an abate- 
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ment of £150 allowed off the total joint income of £ 300, leaving tax 
to be paid on the remaining £150. It must be noticed that the 
claim for exemption in the case of joint incomes of husband and 
wife will not apply to such part of the wife’s income as is derived 
from investments, but this part will still be dealt with jointly with 
the husband’s income. 

Lastly, the London Equalization of Rates Act must be shortly 
mentioned. It affects not the taxpayer, but the Metropolitan rate- 
payers; like the principle of graduation, it is based upon the theory 
_ that from those who have must be taken away for the benefit of 
those who have not, and it provides a scheme whereby those Metro- 
politan parishes which have a high rateable value and a small 
population will have, in addition to their own rates, to contribute 
to the rates of the parishes which have a low rateable value and a 
large population. What parishes will be chiefly affected, and to 
what extent, we shall know when the rate demands come in. 


— * 
_ 





CuILIAN Finance.—There is still a certain air of mystery surrounding 
the finances of this country. In a lengthy letter of some three columns we 
are assured by the Zimes’ correspondent that the condition is extremely 
satisfactory. We are also informed that in connection with the new currency 
bills presented to Congress, the new dollar of 24d. will, from the rst January 
next, be partially introduced by the payment of half of all salaries of 
Government employés in that form instead of in paper currency. The 
Government, it is stated, is well provided with funds to carry out this 
proposed scheme for conversion of the currency, and its position, it is 
believed, will be still stronger when the duties are paid on the new scale set 
out in the bills. Yet, in spite of these and other favourable items of 
information, the exchange, instead of steadily rising as it might be supposed 
to under existing conditions, remains almost as low as ever, the quotation 
varying from about 114d. to 1s. Some little light is thrown on the 
matter by the following, which would seem to suggest that a considerable 
amount of speculation in exchange has been proceeding for some time past :— 
It appears that an important judgment affecting speculation in exchange has 
been delivered in the Chilian Court of Commerce. An action was brought 
against an individual by several people, including one English firm, to recover 
sums of money resulting from transactions in bills of exchange on London. 
The Court decided that the differences sued for were merely wagers on the 
rise and fall in exchange which could not be legally enforced, thus declaring 
in effect that speculation in exchange was gambling, and, therefore, any debts 
arising therefrom were not recoverable at law. Needless to say the decision 
is a highly important one to English houses transacting business with Chili, 
and while the arguments put forth by the Court wear an appearance of reason, 
it is to be feared the judgment is of a nature likely to hamper trade operations. 
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AUDITORS. 


By A. H. GIBson. 


HERE are few matters respecting which the ideas of the 
British public are more hazy than respecting the duties, 
utility and responsibilities of auditors. This is scarcely 
to be wondered at, for, although not a modern creation, 
the auditor is a modern development, and he hardly 

yet feels himself in complete harmony with his environment. The 

individual auditor does not even find himself in accord with his pro- 
fessional brethren: the opinions within the Institute of Chartered 

Accountants regarding auditorial duties and responsibilities are as 

divergent as those without. In the end, no doubt, after hard-fought 

litigation, the law will define the position of auditors with the same 
precision as that of other classes of the community. Mean- 
while, the principal public utterances on the matter have been the 
adverse examination of auditors prima facie at fault, and the sarcastic 
comments of judges, counsel and the press thereon. It should be 
needless to say that the testimony of such individual auditors does 
not represent the views of the whole body. Under such circum- 
stances, with the duties and responsibilities ill-defined before the law, 
they are naturally anxious to lay down such theories of responsibility 
as will square with their past deeds. Their testimony in its bearings 
on the main question is as valuable, and no more valuable, than would 
be that of an unsuccessful general on his trial by court-martial, as 

bearing on the extent of a commander’s responsibility ; or that of a 

doctor charged with negligence, as bearing on the duties of the 

medical profession towards its patients. 

The views set forth in this article have similarly no claim to be 
considered authoritative. They represent only the individual opinion 
of an auditor in practice, who has endeavoured to find a logical base 
for the duties and responsibilities of his profession, at a time when he 
is fortunately free from the temptation of seeking to make the base 
such that his own challenged acts may rest easily upon it. 


We shall throw light on several controverted points respecting 
auditors if we first enquire what is the necessity—the raison d’étre of 
their existence. The necessity for an auditor arises whenever a 
person has been dealing with property not his own. Such person 
becomes in law a trustee, and is bound to show that he has 
applied such property faithfully. To that end he must render 
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an account of his dealings. The account,is then audited, which 
means that the trustee gives proof that he has charged himself with 
all the trust property which either has or should have come into his 
possession, and that he has disposed of it in manner required by law. 
The person entitled to such audit or proof is the person actually 
entitled to the use and benefit of the trust property, and in simple 
cases not requiring technical skill such person—the cestui gue trust, 
as he is called in law—would be his own auditor. 

The law of trusts is one of the original elements of English 
law; it exists in its pure isolated state, but in the complica- 
tions of modern society it also is frequently found intermixed with 
other elements. It is thus found in the legal relations of partners 
who in many respects have the obligations of trustees and cestuts que 
trustent towards each other. Thus each partner is bound to show to 
his fellow-partners that he has faithfully dealt with any partnership 
property under his control. At stated intervals annual accounts or 
rests are taken, when the dealings of the partners with the partner- 
ship property are focussed, and the results in profit or loss are 
calculated and divided. Each partner is entitled to audit the 
accounts of his fellow-partners’ dealings with the partnership property, 
and when all are satisfied the accounts are signed and closed, to be 
reopened only if fraud on the part of any of the partners is proved. 
In ordinary partnerships, where each and all are daily concerned with 
the partnership business, the auditing goes on from day to day. 
The account or rest is generally a work in which each has had 
a share; and when completed each one is generally satisfied of 
its accuracy. Such is not the case with what are called “ sleeping 
partnerships.” In these, the whole control of the partnership 
property and business is undertaken by the managing or active 
partners. At prescribed periods they make up accounts or rests as 
in ordinary partnerships, and submit such accounts to their dormant 
or sleeping partners, who, as part owners of the capital, share in the 
profits and bear their proportion of the losses resulting from the 
dealings of the managing partners with the partnership property. 
The audit of the accounts or rests in such partnerships assumes 
greater importance. The sleeping partners have confided their 
property to the managing partners as trustees for all the partners ; 
they have no daily knowledge of the acts of the trustees between the 
periods for taking such accounts or rests, and the adoption by the 
dormant partners of the account submitted by the managing partners 
carries with it the approval of all acts and the condonation of all 
misdeeds of the managing partners, except only concealed fraud. 
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Under these circumstances, the law gives to the sleeping partners 
the fullest right of access to all books and documents which may 
throw light on the managing partners’ dealings with the property, 
and the latter are bound to afford all reasonable information or 
explanations ad rem. The complete records of all the transactions 
of an ordinary manufacturing or trading partnership for, say a year, 
generally represent the combined work of a large staff of clerks, 
each working upwards of 300 days. The examination of all such 
records would be as laborious as it would be useless, and there has 
thus arisen the necessity for a profession of skilled experts, with 
special knowledge of the vital organs of a business, and of the 
symptoms indicative of commercial health or disease. The sleeping 
partners, although sometimes they conduct their own audits, generally 
find their purpose better served by the employment of such pro- 
fessional auditors. The functions of the latter are analogous to those 
of a physician to a life office. Before entering upon the risk of 
insuring a man’s life, the insuring company require his physical 
condition to be “audited” by a skilled expert. Such expert—the 
physician—is enabled by his training to arrive at conclusions 
generally correct after a short examination of the subject. He 
knows how to detect by his instruments and soundings the symptoms 
of the common human diseases, while a similar examination by an 
unskilled person would lead to no reliable conclusion. Commercial 
‘* diseases” are as difficult of detection as those of the human frame, 
and, while a lengthy examination of the records of a business by an 
incompetent man would be valueless, a trained expert is able to at 
once concentrate his examination on the vital parts, and to certify 
whether or not the business is sound commercially, is growing parz 
passu with or beyond its strength, is, or is not, affected with nascent 
disease. 

Now, a trading corporation or public trading company is simply a 
partnership with a few managing partners—the directors—and with a 
large number of dormant partners—the general body of shareholders. 
But the employment of an auditor, which, in the case of a business 
with few sleeping partners is a matter of discretion or convenience, 
in the case of a public company is almost a necessity. The managing 
partners or directors are obligated as trustees to disclose all details 
of their dealings with the trust property, but with a large body of 
sleeping partners the grant of the right of inspection to each partner 
is, for many reasons, impracticable. There is, first, the inconvenience 
of perhaps thousands wishing to inspect. But further, if the books 
of a bank, for example, were open to the inspection of each share- 
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holder, joint stock banking would be impossible, for the secrets of 
a bank’s dealings with its customers would be public property. Each 
trading concern similarly has secrets on which its success in some 
degree depends. If each shareholder had a partner’s ordinary right 
of inspection, the business rivals of a joint-stock concern would 
become shareholders solely in order to probe its secrets. The auditor 
is thus appointed as the representative of the sleeping partners or 
shareholders, for the purpose of reviewing on their behalf the acts 
and accounts of the directors, with the like objects and to the same 
extent as in an ordinary partnership the dormant partners would 
review the acts and accounts of their active partners. 

The great development of professional auditing has taken place 
since, and in consequence of, the granting of facilities by the Joint 
Stock Companies Acts for the creation of companies with limited 
liability. Previous to the passing of the Joint Stock Companies 
Acts the auditor existed in connection with companies incorporated 
by Act of Parliament or by Royal Charter, the shareholders in which 
also had the advantage of limited liability ; but such companies were 
not numerous, and the auditors’ duties in relation thereto were not 
so important or responsible as those of auditors under the Joint Stock 
Companies Acts. 

The auditor being thus the representative of the sleeping 
partners, we have a starting point for investigating his duties and 
responsibilities, and may conveniently pursue our enquiries in two 
directions: first, to ascertain his relations towards the directors ; and, 
secondly, his responsibilities to the shareholders. 

As regards his relations towards the directors, it is important 
to remember that, as representative of the dormant partners, an 
auditor can have no higher powers or rights than dormant partners 
would have. The directors are the most important and trusted 
representatives of the dormant partners, for to them they confide 
the entire management of the partnership property. The auditor, 
as the representative of the dormant partners for a special purpose, 
has (with one exception hereinafter noticed) no right of control 
over, or even of criticism of, the zmtva vires acts of the directors. 

Directors have been described by the judges as quasi-trustees : 
which means that, though the element of trusteeship enters into 
their legal status, it is modified and altered by its association with 
other elements. The liabilities of a trustee extend far beyond 
the obligation to deal in good faith with the trust property, 
If to any sin of omission or commission on his part loss can be traced, 
he may be held liable to make it good. If, for example, he has lent 
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part of the trust estate on mortgage and the mortgage security 
decreases in value so that a loss is incurred, he is liable to make good 
such loss, unless he can show that he has continually fortified himself 
by the opinion of experts as to the value of the security. No such 
liability enters into the relations of directors towards shareholders ; if 
it did it would render joint-stock enterprise impracticable. A possible 
liability for crassa negligentia may exist, but no man of position would 
accept the office of director if it involved the same liability for loss as 
that of trustee. Profit is only made by entering into ventures with 
the possibility of loss. A director can only exercise his judgment 
bond fide, and if loss is the result it would be intolerable for him to 
be personally liable. Let us illustrate this. A company, let us 
suppose, enters into a contract for a large construction involving the 
consumption of large quantities of iron. After the contract is entered 
upon the iron market appears to be weakening, and the directors, 
anticipating lower prices, defer making the necessary contracts for the 
purchase of the iron required in the construction. Unexpectedly the 
price increases through a threatened strike or a European war, and 
in consequence the company suffers large losses. By the law as 
applied to trustees there is no doubt that a trustee under such 
circumstances would be personally liable ; but a director would not, 
and it would be no part of an auditor’s duty to review the policy 
which had led to such loss. 

Another illustration will be useful to point out the relations 
between directors and auditors. In many trades, unfortunately, the 
practice of paying illegal commission obtains. The proprietors of 
large trading concerns confide the departmental management to 
salaried officials, and in deciding with what manufacturers or merchants - 
they shall contract for their purchases, they rely on the reports of 
such officials. While most salaried managers are too honourable to 
risk the possibility of a suspicion that they would betray the trust 
reposed in them, some unfortunately are not, and it soon becomes 
known that such a manager expects to receive a commission from the 
firm with whom the contract is placed. If he does not get it, the 
goods are rejected for quality, difficulties are created, loss arises, and 
the contractors lose the future trade. Such commissions have been 
rightly held by the Courts to be a fraud upon the purchasers, and 
the salaried managers have been held liable to account for and pay 
over to their employers the amount of all such bribes. That is the 
strictly proper view for the law to take: its standard of virtue must 
be the highest possible, and it must condemn these bribes as abso- 
lutely as it does gambling and public prostitution. Nevertheless, 
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gambling and public prostitution go on in the tull view, and almost 
with the protection, of the law, so it is not a matter of wonder that, 
in commercial life, where the law cannot see anything unless specially 
invited, the system of bribes continues, notwithstanding judicial 
condemnation. Now the managing partners of a joint-stock concern 
have to conform to the conditions of trade exactly as do the partners 
of a private concern. If they judged that the fact of their having 
many sleeping partners compelled them to adopt a higher standard 
of commercial morality, they would pose proudly and grandly before 
the world, but they would part with their trade for the benefit of 
their private competitors, and would lose their own and their dormant 
partners’ capital. If then in any trade the practice of paying illegal 
commissions exists, the directors of a joint-stock concern must 
conform to it. All such payments necessarily come before the auditor. 
What is his duty in relation thereto? From what we have before 
written we think the answer is obvious. Heis not a censor morum, 
but the representative of the co-partners of the directors. He has 
no concern with the propriety or legality of such payments; he has 
no right to challenge the policy of making all or any of them. 
Having satisfied himself that they have been made bond fide in what 
the board of managing partners conceives to be the interests of the 
concern, he has done all that his office of auditor authorizes him 
to do. 

‘The foregoing are samples of the questions arising in the per- 
formance of auditorial duties. We have thus lifted up the corner of 
the curtain with two objects. First, to illustrate the necessarily 
delicate nature of the relations of directors and auditors; and 
secondly, to show the folly of the suggestion that Government 
auditors should be appointed. An inflexible, irresponsible audit 
could no more be endured in a public than in a private partnership ; 
it could. only cripple the powers of the directors to the detriment 
of the shareholders. What, for example, would be the attitude of 
Government auditors towards the payment of commissions indicated 
above? They could not destroy the system, because they could not 
reach the private competing firms. The Government audit depart- 
ment would find itself on the horns of a dilemma: it must either 
condone a system of bribery condemned by the judges, or it must 
ruin, for the benefit of private competitors, the joint-stock enterprise 
it has to audit and protect. 

The foregoing deals with negative views of the relations of an 
auditor to directors: such relations carry with them certain positive 
duties, involved in the execution of his duty to the shareholders, 
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which is considered below. Two points, however, may be conveniently 
noted here :— 

1. His duty being, as already indicated, to satisfy himself that 
the directors place a dond-fide statement of the results of their deal- 
ings with the trust property before their partners, he must be satisfied 
that the balance-sheet is a fair one properly drawn up; if, however, 
he be not so satisfied, he must not alter it except with the consent of 
the directors. They, as the trusted managing partners, have the 
right and the duty to put before the shareholders their view of the 
results of their management; the auditor’s duty, if he does not 
consider that the balance-sheet fairly represents those results, and he 
cannot convert the directors to his view, is to report to the share- 
holders in what respects he considers it wrong or misleading. 

2. He must specially watch the personal dealings between the 
directors and the company. The directors, as managing partners, 
authorize and control all zz¢va vires dealings with the trust property, 
except in one respect—the payments to themselves for remuneration. 
For such payments the directors require the direct authority of the 
shareholders, given either by the articles of association or by resolu- 
tions of the shareholders in general meeting, and the auditor, in the 
exercise of his duty, must see that the directors do not pass beyond 
the limits fixed. Acting in the spirit of this duty, he is often brought 
face to face with circumstances requiring great tact and firmness. 
The directors of a bank, a trust company or a financing company 
may make advances to themselves or to firms or companies in which 
as individuals they are personally interested. Such advances may 
be within their powers, and may be advantageous to the shareholders ; 
on the other hand, they may become the means by which the trust 
property is sacrificed for the personal benefit of the managing 
partners. We consider that, from this point of view only, the auditor 
is entitled to review the zmtra vires acts of the directors. But it is 
. Obvious that the duty is one of great delicacy. How is the boundary 
line to be drawn where such advances cease to be judicious and 
proper? It must vary with the character of the company and with 
the standing of each director. An advance which from its amount 
would be fatally speculative for a small provincial bank, might be a 
legitimate risk for a large London bank. An advance to a director 
in a small way of business might be improper, while a loan of ten 
times the amount to a Rothschild would be a chance of profit which 
it would be folly to refuse. 

We now pass to the. second branch of our subject—the auditor’s 
responsibilities to the shareholders. As already indicated, his duty 
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under this head is to see that the results in profit or loss of the 
directors’ dealings with the partnership property are properly placed 
before the dormant partners, and it might be supposed that we have 
already exhausted the list of his difficulties. The ascertainment of 
profit or loss appears from the works of political economists to be 
such a simple thing. A man starts with £800 capital; he buys 
20 tons of copper at £40 a ton= £800; he sells it for £850, and 
receives the money ; his expenses have been 410; so he has made 
440 profit. He ascertains this by a balance-sheet: he counts up his 
money and finds he has £840; he deducts from it his original capital, 
#800; he finds he has improved his position £40, so that is profit. 
Just so; and if all transactions worked out so clearly an auditor’s 
duties would be very simple. But let us tack on to this illustration 
a few of the more common complications of business life. First, he 
has, let us. suppose, sold his copper and parted with it, but at the 
time of making up his balance-sheet has not received payment. Has 
he made any profit then? Is the point as to profit affected by the 
fact that he may since he sold it have reason to doubt the solvency 
of the purchaser who has not yet paid for it? Secondly, he has, let 
us suppose, sold half of it—10 tons—at a profit of £5 per ton = £50 
profit; but the price has since fallen, and the other half, which he 
has still in his possession, is worth in the market £5 per ton less 
than he gave for it. Does this probable loss on the Io tons left on 
hand wipe out the actual profit on the Io tons he sold, so that 
(leaving out of view the expenses) he has made no profit? If it 
does, take the converse case: he has sold, let us say, 10 tons at a 
profit of £5 per ton=50; the market price, since he bought it, 
has gone up 410 per ton, so that the 10 tons he has left on hand is 
worth £100 more than it cost him. Leaving expenses out of account, 
is his profit £50 or £150? Thirdly, to these queries add another: 
for the purposes of his business he has bought a warehouse and 
offices; having steered somehow through the questions above indi- 
cated, let us suppose that he has satisfied himself that he has made 
£100 profit by his dealings with copper ; but let it be also demon- 
strated to him that his warehouse and offices, owing to a general fall 
in the value of property, are worth £150 less than he gave for them. 
Does that loss in value wipe out his profit on copper, and convert 
the result of his trading into a loss? If it does, suppose the converse 
case, that the warehouse and offices had increased in value £150. 
Would that have raised the results of his trading to a profit of £250? 
The above questions are tacked on to the simplest illustration 
possible—a purchase and sale of copper. In a manufacturing 
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business, with goods in ten or twenty stages of manufacture; with 
plant and tools of a general or special type; with unexhausted 
contracts for purchases or sales ; with new methods superseding old ; 
with changes of fashion; when these and similar matters enter into 
the values to be attributed to assets, the questions above indicated 
become highly complicated. 

At first sight it seems strange that, in a commercial country like 
England, with its legal principles elaborated by experience in direct 
succession from ancient Rome, no one in the nineteenth century can 
answer the question, What are profits? But the strangeness ceases when 
we reflect that only since the great extension of the law of limited 
liability has it become a practical question. Under partnership 
agreements the law left the parties interested to decide for them- 
selves what were profits. When, in consequence of disputes the 
accounts of a partnership were taken, such accounts resolved them- 
selves into simple cash accounts, which were the only form of 
accounts the law could understand. Outside the partnership there 
were no rights of third parties involved in the question. Creditors 
were entitled to payment out of the whole possessions of the 
partners both joint and private. It did not matter whether the 
partners considered their private property derived from income or 
capital; it was all liable to pay creditors. Limited liability existed 
in regard to corporations legally established (by Act of Parliament 
or Royal Charter), but, from the generally solid character of corpora- 
tions so established, and from the comparatively small number of 
them, there appears never to have arisen the necessity of accurately 
defining what are profits. The extension of limited liability to 
ordinary trading concerns liable to failure raises prominently the 
rights of creditors. They are inhibited from pursuing the partners 
personally, but on the other hand the law supports them in claiming 
that the limited fund available towards the payment of their claims 
shall not be improperly reduced. All the funds of a company are 
necessarily either revenue or capital ; if therefore the revenue is stated 
to be more than it really is, the excess is filched from Capital; and 
if such excess be divided among the shareholders, the capital, which 
is the creditors’ security, is thereby improperly trenched upon. 
Since 1862 directors and auditors have been groping in the dark 
with the risk of personal responsibility in damages if in the darkness 
they tripped. Occasionally some unfortunates have been held 
responsible for breaches of a law which no one could define, and by 
this costly and cruel method some light has been shed by our legal 
luminaries; but even at the present day the light is but darkness 
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visible. Let us take one of the problems suggested above: the 
supposed company has made 4100 profit out of dealings in copper, 
but it has been demonstrated that the warehouses and offices, owing 
to a general fall in the value of property, are worth £150 less than 
the company gave for them. Is the £100 profit on copper divisible 
as dividend? The perplexed auditors and directors at their personal 
peril refer to the legal text-books and judicial decisions, and this is 
what they find: First, they meet with a judicial utterance some- 
thing like a perplexed father’s answer to an inquisitive child— 

The profits of an undertaking are the excess of revenue receipts over expenses properly 
chargeable to revenue account. It is impossible to lay down any general rule as to what 
expenses are chargeable to revenue and what to capital. 

That is “Don’t bother me” translated into judicial language ; 
but directors and auditors would have been happier with that oracular 
declaration than with what has resulted from the attempts of legal 
authorities to grapple in earnest with the problem. The question, be 
it remembered, is whether or not an estimated loss on fixed capital 
(offices and warehouses) prevents the distribution as dividend of what 
would otherwise be an ascertained profit on trading. We will place 
the different views side by side :— 

It is not correct to take into account in 


estimating — the increase or decrease in 
the value of the capital assets. 


There may bea credit balance on rev- 
enue account for the year and yet no profit, 
as revenue balance may be counterbalanced 
by loss on capital. 

Fixed capital may be sunk and lost, and 








yet the excess of current receipts over cur- 
rent payments may be divided. 

So long as a company pay their creditors 
there is no reason why they should not go on 
and divide profits, although every shilling of 


In the absence of special agreement the 
rise and fall in the value of fixed plant or 
real estate belonging to a partnership is as 
much profit or loss of the partnership as 
anything. 





the capital may be lost. 


The foregoing illustrates the divergence in the opinions of legal 
experts on one point only affecting the question— What are profits ? 
On many other cognate points the confusion is as great. In these 
circumstances we, in common with every professional auditor, have 
been. compelled to evolve a theory for ourselves. The following 
shortly summarises our attempt to settle the question on a logical 
basis; our views are of course in no way authoritative, and unfor- 
tunately in one respect do not square with one of the latest judicial 
pronouncements. 

Much of the confusion appears to have arisen from an imperfect 
understanding of the purport of a balance-sheet. The balance-sheet 
of a trading company as a going concern is generally supposed to be 
intended to express, on a particular day, the value in money of the 
assets, the amount in money of the liabilities and the resulting 
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balance in money. It is not’in fact constructed with any such 
intention. The assets of a trading company may be roughly divided 
into two categories—(1) those which, in the ordinary course of the 
company’s business, are intended to be turned into money, such as 
stock, book debts, consumable tools and stores; and (2) those which, 
in the ordinary course of business, are not intended to be turned into 
money, such as fixed plant and permanent tools. It is only of the 
first category (and not always of this) that the framers of a balance- 
sheet attempt to represent the value in money; of the second 
category the money values are not intended to be set forth, but only 
how much of the proprietors’ money capital is invested in or repre- 
sented by such assets; to guess at the intrinsic money value (and a 
valuation of such property is never more than an honest or dishonest 
guess) of such assets would be futile, because there is no intention to 
realise it. They may be under-represented or over-represented in 
money value; the only result is that the return in the nature of profits 
will be a greater or less percentage on the capital. This principle 
has legislative sanction in the method directed for keeping railway 
accounts, where the capital is shown to be represented by the cost of 
the undertaking, whether the intrinsic value be greatly in excess of 
the cost, as in the case of the North-Western and South-Western 
Companies; or greatly below it, as in the case of the Chatham and 
Dover Company. The cost and not the money value is, therefore, 
the proper basis for dealing with our second category of assets. But 
here a further principle has to be introduced. With nearly all assets 
in this category a slow process of consumption goes on. If we are 
dealing with a modern mill, for example, we are certain that, not- 
withstanding all repairs are promptly executed, at some future time 
the whole edifice will have to be reconstructed. A portion of the cost 
of the mill is thus consumed every year in the production of its 
manufactures, as much as the coal and consumable stores which have 
ceased to exist as such. The life of this class of assets has, therefore, 
to be approximately calculated, and the figure based on original cost, 
at which it enters into the balance-sheet, must be reduced year by 
year according to the time it has lived. If the original cost was 
excessive, the annual reduction will be correspondingly large; if 
acquired cheaply, the annual reduction will be small. This principle 
is not observed in railway accounts, as the road itself, which is the 
main asset, is supposed to last for all time; it ought, however, 
strictly to be applied to that portion of the capital represented by 
rolling stock, which, although doubtless maintained at nearly a 
common value from year to year, after the company has been a 
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certain number of years in existence, is not and cannot be maintained 
at its original cost (at which it is entered in the balance-sheet), but at 
a depreciated value. The foregoing indicates the methods to apply 
to fixed plant in the ordinary way; but it may happen that the 
intentions of the company change, and that the original mill is sold 
and a new one constructed, or the mill may be destroyed by fire and 
the amount recovered from the insurance office may be less than the 
nominal value at which it enters into the company’s balance-sheet. 
In such cases the loss in money value becomes actual and ascertained 
instead of estimated; the vicissitudes of trading have forced the 
company to depart from its original intention, by turning into money 
property falling into the second of the categories above indicated. 
Such an ascertained loss appears to us to be indistinguishable from 
any other loss arising in the trading, and should be made good out of 
profits (so as to make intact again the capital fund available for 
creditors) before any future profits are divided among the share- 
holders. This appears to have been the view of Jessel, M.R., one of 
the greatest of modern judges, (see Robinson v. Ashton, 20 Eq. 28,) 
but recent decisions cannot be reconciled with his view, and the 
matter at the present time is involved in most unfortunate confusion. 

Much diversity of opinion also exists as to the auditor’s cuty in 
relation to the valuation of the assets falling into the first category 
above noted, viz., those which, in the ordinary course of business, are 
intended to be turned into money. Such assets should clearly be 
valued at the nearest possible approximation to their net money 
value at the time. Is the auditor responsible for the justness of such 
valuation? From the views hereinbefore expressed as to his position 
between the managing and sleeping partners, it will be gathered that 
we think he is responsible ; otherwise we can see no utility in his 
office. If he is to accept without enquiry from the managing 
partners the figures on which the calculated results of their dealings 
with the partnership property are based, his certificate of such results 
is useless ; if the base is wrong, the whole fabric is wrong. But, it 
it is urged that he cannot be a competent valuer of all the different 
businesses of which he may be auditor. Our reply to that argument 
is based on several years’ experience. A man need not be a valuer 
to ascertain whether anything has been properly valued. He must 
be a commercial expert, and that is the qualification which an auditor 
of trading concerns requires. With general commercial knowledge, 
and with special knowledge of the methods of the particular concern 
he is auditing, and particularly with his right of examination of all 
the officials of the company, he can, if he is fit for his post, satisfy 
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himself of the doma-fides of the valuations; if the evidence fails to 
satisfy him, he should either require independent valuations by 
experts, or report to the shareholders in what respect the evidence 
of values produced to him has been insufficient. In any event it is 
not his duty which should be altered. The interests of the community 
require that the dealings of directors with the property under their 
control should be efficiently audited, and the results certified by 
competent and reliable men. If chartered accountants do not 
possess all the qualifications for the duty, they must either acquire 
them, or be content to have associated with them assessors possess- 
ing the knowledge necessary to make up their deficiencies. 

This second branch of our subject—the auditor’s responsibilities 
to the shareholders—would be left very incomplete if we did not 
refer to the necessity for the due exercise of perhaps the most 
important qualification of an auditor: the sense of proportion. 
Auditing is not an exact science ; in estimating the values of debts 
owing and of stock, in determining the rate of waste of fixed capital, 
or the necessity for reserves against precarious assets, there is room 
for more honest difference of opinion than might arise between 
physicians in a question of pathology. Credit is the life blood of 
modern commerce, and if an auditor, in the exercise of what he 
deems to be his duty, unnecessarily wounds the credit of the com- 
pany with which he is associated, he is as foolishly culpable as a 
medical man would be who endangered a man’s life by an operation 
merely to prove that his diagnosis was right. An academic, in- 
flexible auditor, devoid of the sense of proportion, would be as 
dangerous in a bank as a match in a powder magazine. The 
auditor’s duty, in the event of controversy with the directors, is to 
consider most carefully the arguments against his view, and, if he is 
still unconvinced, he must then hesitate before he publishes to the 
world the fact of the disagreement. Suppose it be a question of the 
solvency of a debtor, or the sufficiency of a security, about which 
there can be no certainty ; in a small manufacturing concern it might 
be his duty to bring the matter before the shareholders if the amount 
involved were £200 only; in a large London bank no competent 
auditor would do so if the amount were £20,000. 

From what we have written it will be apparent that auditing, 
instead of being a matter merely of arithmetic and verification of 
simple facts, as is generally supposed, requires for its proper perform- 
ance trained skill, tact and judgment of a high order. The necessity 
for these qualifications leads to the enquiry whether audits are now 
properly conducted. In the vast majority of cases we think they 
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are, but the attention of the public is prominently directed by the 
press to the few cases of inefficient audits. The noisy portion of the 
public press, unfortunately, is altogether devoid of the sense of propor- 
tion, and the comparatively few cases in which auditors have failed 
in the discharge of their duties are sufficient to obscure the quiet 
efficient work done year after year in respect of thousands of 
companies. But the consequences of inefficient or dishonest auditing 
may be so disastrous that we admit “ only the best is good enough,” 
and we will conclude with a few practical suggestions for the 
improvement of audits and auditors :— 

1. The directors of a company should have no voice in the 
election of auditors. This is a corollary to the proposition we have 
laid down, that the duty of the auditor is to see that the managing 
partners report the true results of their dealings with the partnership 
property to the sleeping partners. It is illogical that the persons 
who have to be audited should determine who shall audit them. 
Such is the actual state of affairs, however ; the directors practically 
nominate the auditors, and having the right of voting as shareholders, 
can practically ensure the election of their nominees. In most cases 
no bad results follow, because most directors have the real interests 
of the company at heart, and most auditors occupy positions which 
make them independent of any one company or group of companies. 
But occasionally an independent auditor is turned out by the 
influence of the directors, solely because he insists on properly 
fulfilling his duties. 

2. A commission should be appointed to take expert evidence 
with the view of laying down by statute—What are profits? Until 
this question is answered, the reports of directors and auditors issued 
to shareholders are sure to be more or less misleading, for the 
directors and auditors may attach one meaning to the word profits 
and their constituents another. There are two ways of settling the 
question : one, the costly and cruel method at present in process, by 
which, as one company after another is liquidated, the judges will 
endeavour to deduce er fost facto principles of law as a guide for the 
future, and as a punishment for the past acts of those who had no 
means of knowing they were doing wrong. This method will require 
from twenty to forty years for completion, and will involve enormous 
expenditure in legal costs and the personal ruin of many directors 
and auditors anxious to do their duty, if they could only learn 
authoritatively what it is. The other way is the method proposed in 
this suggestion, by which the question could be answered authorita- 
tively and inexpensively in twenty months. 
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3. The office of auditor should be filled only by a member of a 
recognised and protected profession. A profession should be pro- 
tected only when it is necessary that the public should have some 
guarantee that those on whose skill they are relying are qualified and 
honest. This is the justification for the restrictions placed on the 
practice of law and medicine. Looking at the enormous capital of 
the public—totalling thousands of millions sterling—which is invested 
in joint-stock concerns, is it not a matter of public interest that the 
important duties of auditors in relation to this mass of public property 
should be undertaken only by men possessing the requisite skill and 
of undoubted integrity ? The chartered accountants endeavoured to 
attain this end by constituting, in 1880, an institute under a Royal 
Charter, by making admission therein dependent on proof of technical 
skill and experience, and continuance therein dependent on proper 
professional conduct. But a man can call himself an accountant and 
auditor, and practise as such, without ‘being a member of the 
institute ; in fact another body has been incorporated, composed 
originally principally of practising accountants who could not comply 
with the conditions of admission laid down by the institute. 
Negotiations have been carried on with the view of the institute 
taking over this new body ; but one objection thereto is that, unless 
Parliament will then hedge round the profession, a new body would 
spring up of those who were still outside the pale and could not climb 
over. How is the public to distinguish between a “ chartered 
accountant,” an ‘incorporated accountant” and an “accountant” 
unattached? In the public interest, the profession of auditors 
should be protected in the same way as that of solicitors. No one 
should be allowed to practise until he has given proof of the requisite 
skill ; and when anyone is shown to be unworthy of trust, or guilty 
of unprofessional conduct, the judges should be’ empowered to expel 
him from the profession. 





a 
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CoLon1aL Borrowincs.—Considering the high price at which most of 
the colonial loans now stand it would not have been surprising if prospectuses 
had appeared ere this of various fresh loans. Such, however, has not been 
the case, and the issue-recently announced of £832,000 by the New South 
Wales Government in no way adds to the indebtedness of that colony; but 
on the contrary is a conversion operation which should reduce the actual annual 
cost of the service of the debt by some £12,000. It is to be hoped that most 
of the other colonies will for some little time to come continue to pursue a 
policy of retrenchment, rather than by taking advantage of the present con- 
dition of the market unduly extend their obligations. 
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MR. WELTON ON BANK PROFITS. 


OME suggestive tables of banking profits and expenses 
have been communicated by Mr. T. A. Welton, the 
accountant, to the Australian Trading World. He 
takes, in most cases, the averages of three years to 
June, 1893, to avoid invidious comparisons, and remarks 

that “where the gross profits, as published, include rebate on bills 

held, I deduct such rebate; where they are arrived at after making 

a contribution towards cost of premises, I add that contribution, in 

order to treat it afterwards as an application of profit. Where the 

amount of the allocation towards premises is undisclosed, I am com- 
pelled to leave it unnoticed. In general I have treated income-tax 
as an expense, though it might with great propriety be regarded as 
an addition to the distribution. Money appropriated in writing down 
Consols to 90, or similarly applied, I treat as being added to reserve.” 





Taking nineteen banks whose capital did not fluctuate between 
December, 1890, and December, 1893, the following results are 
obtained :— 











Per Cent. on Deposits. 
Bank. witienial 
esidue 0! 
Expences. Profit. 
London and Westminster 4 a. 4 ‘ *85 1°02 
London Joint Stock . ° é ° ° 1°21 "94 
Union of London . ‘ e ‘ ° ° *88 81 
London and — ° ° . ° 1°24 I'ol 
City . 3 ‘ ° . . 1°52 100 
Williams Deacon . ‘ ‘a *96 ’ 
Manchester and Liverpool District . . . *99 I'lo 
North and South Wales . : . ‘ é 1°06 87 
Wilts and Dorset . - , - : : 1°12 1°06 
Bank of Scotland . i - ‘ . 1°04 *69 
Clydesdale . F ‘ ° : I°Io *80 
Commercial of Scotland . ‘ . ‘ . 1°03 "89 
National of Scotland . . ‘ . ‘ *92 "83 
Royal of Scotland . ‘ ° . ‘ 2 “—E "74 
Union of Scotland. ‘ - ‘ vil "69 
TUnion Bank of Australia ‘ Z . ° 1°06 *50 
TBank of Australasia . 4 - 4 ; 1'27 "64 
tChartered Bank of India ‘ A i a 1'ol *40 
¢Standard Bank of South Africa. ° ° 1°80 1°36 











t Acceptances included with deposits. 


Mr. Welton does not attempt to explain the differences so shown, 
but contents himself with the following statement :—“ The expenses, 
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if thrown wholly on the deposits and other public money held (the 
amount of which deposits is again subject to variations, differing in 
each case), show very unequal ratios, ranging from ‘71 to 1°80 per 
cent. But the margin of clear profit which seems to be derived from 
the use of deposits, etc., also varies from *40 to 1°36; and, curiously 
enough, where the expenses are heaviest the clear profit, after 
payment of those expenses, is greatest. Grouping the ratios, and 
making no allowance for varying magnitudes of banks, we have :— 


Expense ratio. Average expense, Average net profit. 
above 1°50 ° ° : 1°66 ‘ : 7 1°18 
1°20 to 1°49 " s ° 1°24 : ; ‘ 86 
I*Io to 1°19 ° ° : Ir > . 85 
1°00 to 1°09 ° 3 ‘ 1°04 ° ° - 67 
*90 to “99 ‘ ‘ 96 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘97 
*80to “89 ° ‘ ° *86 . : ° *gI 
under ‘80 ° : “ “a ° . . "74 


The circumstances under which the different banks included in 
the table carry on their work must vary extremely, yet it is not 
difficult to point to cases where presumably the variations of expense 
cannot be accounted for in that way.” Perhaps it is better not to 
guess, but to leave the directors of the various concerns to look into 
the matter themselves. 





FORGERY OF DRAFT. 


THE sum of £4,800 was, on September 5th, obtained from the bank of 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills and Co., of Lombard Street, by means ofa forged draft on 
the Société Générale. The London agents of the Société Générale had received 
advice of a draft having been drawn on them for £48 from their Paris house. 
On Tuesday a draft for £4,800 was presented over the counter, and was 
paid. This, it is stated, was a forgery, the draft for £48 evidently having 
been taken as a model for the spurious draft. The forged document was so 
clever an imitation that it was calculated to deceive the most careful of 
cashiers. It was perforated in precisely the same manner as the genuine draft, 
and was stamped across with the Société Générale stamp as being accepted 
payable at Messrs. Glyn, Mills and Company’s Bank. The person who 
presented the draft at the bank is described as being a tall, well-dressed man. 
He wore kid gloves, and had a flower in his button-hole, and when he got the 
notes in payment he raised his hat and said “Good morning” with the air 
of a foreigner. The notes which he took away were subsequently exchanged 
at the Bank of England for notes of smaller amounts, and arrangements had also 
been made for cashing the latter. The matter has been placed in the hands of 
the police for investigation, but there is no clue to the perpetrator of the forgery. 
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Monetary Review. 


THE DISCOUNT MARKET has remained torpid at minimum rates. 
On the whole the rates are a shade easier than they were a month 
ago, but this is simply due to impatience at not being able to lend at 
all. The usual comparison runs thus :— 





Market Rates—Best Bills. 
Floating 
Money. 





Bank Rate. 
Three Months. | Four Months. | Six Months. 





August 20, 1894. 4% 8% % 3% 2% 
Sept. 22, 1894 . +% 4% 8% i 4 2% 





Movement .. eee —%3% —t% 




















A reserve in the Bank maintained at 31 millions means the 
inability to lend or invest about 15 millions, which lie unemployed, 
in addition to the ordinary working reserve, of banks. Some demand 
for gold, to pay Germany for a large purchase of Imperial 3 per 
cents., has met the continual accumulations in London, but this has 
only sufficed to prevent further additions. It seems that we are still 
at high tide in the matter of gold supply, and the immense production 
in South Africa threatens a steady further supply. The only visible 
way of getting rid of the surplus is to raise prices—a necessarily 
automatic process, which seems likely to take place after months’ or 
years’ delay, but which cannot be hurried. No new currency loans 
of any magnitude are in sight—even Austria finding difficulty in 
retaining the gold which it buys for mintage. America may possibly 
take much gold next year. At present the world’s demands show 
only faint signs of growing up to the supply. 

While trade reports are of cheerfulness and activity, there is no 
general rise of prices to report at present. Indeed our index number 
of wholesale prices comes out at 2,132, compared with 2,170 in 
August, and the present is the lowest on record. English wheat 
especially has fallen to “ food-stuff” prices (41. os. 5d. a quarter), 
and is actually cheaper than maize in New York. And yet there is 
a feeling in trade that prices must rise. Silver rose to 3034d. towards 
the end of August, but has dropped back to 29%d. per oz. standard. 

Political affairs have not been pressing, the fierce war in Corea, 
between China and Japan, being too far off to affect business. Japan 
is reported to have gained material advantages. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS MANAGEMENT.—On a later 
page appears a report of the half-yearly meeting of holders of Bank 
stock, held September 13th. There are some remarkable points 
in it. First, the governor, in referring to the reduction of dividend, 
did not attribute it to exceptional provision for loss during the half- 
year, but more generally to the difficulty of employing the resources 
of the Bank. These are of unprecedented magnitude, but the 
securities held in the banking department are actually 3 millions 
sterling less than at this time last year. The unemployed cash in 
hand is, at the same time, 13 millions more, this being obviously an 
unprofitable asset. Now that but a remnant of the Baring assets remains 
to be handled, the Bank must look around for other sources of profit. 
The governor hopes for a decline in the prices of consols and 
securities of similar class, which have been raised by the rush of 
frightened buyers seeking safety at all cost. What keeps up consols 
at present is the enormous volume of “ official” money, which comes 
in automatically for investment: it accrues in the savings banks at 
the rate of nearly a million a month, in the Court of Chancery, in 
various public and private funds, trade unions and the like always 
accumulating streams of weekly payments, to say nothing of the dis- 
guised sinking fund of 5 millions a year. At a rough estimate, half 
of the money in the National Debt has been forced into consols, 
as official money, and no large proportion remains of the optional 
kind. The governor of the Bank should know pretty closely who are 
the holders, the Bank keeping the register, and his view is worth 
attention. Secondly, reference was made at length to Mr. May’s 
cock-sure recommendations of Maple-Leaf Railway (Chicago Great 
Western) bonds. Mr. Clark did no public harm in calling attention 
to the way in which he had —quite unintentionally, of course, and out 
_ of what looked like simple excess of belief in his own judgment— 
- misled clients to. a ruinous extent. That such doings were for a 
moment permitted by directors, some of whom had invested in the 
same railway’s securities, was not well. But anybody who reads our 
account of the previous half-yearly speech by the governor of the 
Bank (April No., 1894, p. 595) will see that the laxity of system was 
at once confessed, and that measures were promptly taken to amend 
what was wrong. Finally, we think, attention should be given to 
the way in which Mr. David Powell, successively as deputy-governor 
and governor, has stood to his post throughout the Baring crisis and 
the painful time of liquidation, attended by disclosures taking the 
worst complexion from the yellow-hued light coming from outdoors 
throughout this dreary time. Public criticism, if the grumbling and 
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snarling attitude of the City and of disappointed speculators can be so 
called, has been levelled at the Bank as persistently as Robin Hood’s 
arrows were directed against Torquilstone Castle ; and it would have 
been marvellous if some weak joints had not been hit. Mr. Powell 
has not shown dismay, has never shirked his duty, has preserved as 
much as possible the dignity of the Bank, and deserves well of the 
stockholders and the country. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF.—Towards the end of August the new 
Customs tariff in America became law. Some delay in the 
imposition of new duties on certain items has yet to be surmounted, 
but, practically, it may be said that the old McKinley duties ceased 
in August, and that with September a new and better state of things 
has been witnessed. The following table shows the chief changes, 
and stamps the character of the reform. Nobody can accuse the 
United States of having gone over to Free Trade, but the new 
duties on British goods are decidedly less ania ae as well as being 
simpler than the McKinley rates :— 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO UNITED STATES, AND THE NEW TARIFF 
COMPARED WITH THE (MCKINLEY) TARIFF OF 1890. 





1890. 1894. 
Ad valorem. Ad valorem. 





Per cent. Per cent. 
Iron ore (except chromate) . 42°70 
Steel . ° . 43 
Forged iron and steel R ° 44°95 
Furniture. . ° 35 
Cotton thread F ° ‘ 45 to 53 
33 Cloths 4 s . | 29°61 to 67°35 

Wool, sheep, scoured ‘ 43°60 

99 »» sorted ' ° 91°68 

», blankets . ; - | 80°33 to 103 90 
Silk manufactures . : ° 30 to 60°50 

»» dress and piece goods . 50 
Boots and shoes . as : 25 
Gloves, kid . ° . 60°77 
Sugar . ‘ ° - ° free 











Apart from the ire of Germany and Spain, aroused by the 
application of a 40 percent. sugar duty (sugar having previously been 
free), the change mainly concerns England, and trade reports from our 
industrial districts leave no doubt about the effect of the spur upon 
our business. The Board of Trade returns of exports for September 
and October will, no doubt, show that effect distinctly in black and 
white. Everything in the way of commerce, and a good deal in the 
way of finance, had been hanging back until the uncertainty about 
American duties had been cleared up. In America itself, the change 
for the better is distinct. Not only are the wheels of industry set 
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going, but doubts are also put at rest as to the ability of the U.S. 
Treasury to go on paying its way. The abstention from clearances of 
goods by importers into America had delayed the payment of duties, 
and so dragged down the reserve of Government cash to what would 
have been a critical point, if all bankers had not well understood how 
peculiar and temporary was the financial situation. Zhe Chronicle 
of New York remarked as follows on the revival of financial confidence 
in the United States :—‘ Under the influence of this turn in affairs a 
revolution in the character of the exchange market has taken place. 
As we have already said, there is no longer a fear entertained any- 
where of the Government’s ability to meet its obligations and keep 
its gold and silver currency convertible ; accordingly rates of exchange 
are nearing the gold import point, whereas a few days ago the exchange 
market made it profitable to export: gold. So it is that capital 
publishes its knowledge of and confidence in the changed status of the 
Government, and consequently in the stability of our currency.” The 
facts as to trade in America—the loans and discounts of the banks, 
the railroad traffic returns and so on—have shown distinct improve- 
ment since September. 


BANKING IN NEW ZEALAND.— The following telegram has 
appeared in The Times :—‘* Auckland, September 15th. A scheme 
for the amalgamation of the Bank of New Zealand and the Colonial 
Bank of New Zealand has been submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The agreement which has been arrived at by the two 
institutions stipulates for legislation to secure the complete severance 
of the New Zealand Estates Company from the Bank of New 
Zealand, the liquidation of the company to be carried out by a 
board equally representative of the bank and the Government. 
The agreement proposes that the bank’s 5% per cent. debentures 
shall be renewed, and that the surplus profits shall be devoted 
ultimately to the reduction of the New Zealand Estates Company’s 
deficiency. The terms of amalgamation between the banks are that 
the Bank of New Zealand shall raise a million of new capital, 
£400,000 of which shall be given as fully paid up, carrying no further 
liability, to the Colonial Bank shareholders in exchange for the pre- 
sent paid-up capital of that bank, the balance to remain unissued. 
The Bank of New Zealand write down their present capital of 
£900,000 to £600,000, and the £300,000 thus realized will be used to 
make good any deficiency in the liquidation of unsafe accounts. The 
Bank of New Zealand will take over the assets and liabilities of the 
Colonial Bank after the boards have reviewed the assets of each 
bank. The capital of the amalgamated bank will amount to 
3,600,000. The Bank of New Zealand will be allowed a pre- 
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ponderance of one member on the board of directors. The amal- 
gamation is to take effect a fortnight after the shareholders of both 
banks have approved of the scheme.” [The last published accounts 
and report of shareholders’ meeting of the Colonial Bank of New 
Zealand appeared in our June number, p. 907.] 

SUCCESSFUL CONVERSION OF INDIA RUPEE PAPER.—According 
to a statement issued on September roth of the Indian 4 per cent. 
rupee loans the following amounts have been converted, viz. : 
1832-33 loan, 6,52,500; 1835-36, 12,03,600; 1842-43, 2,59,34,900 ; 
1854-55, 14,75,68,900; May Ist, 1865, 2,69,05,500; reduced of 18790, 
1,20,68,400—together, 21,43,33,800 rupees. On September 2oth, 
the Government of India intimated their intenion to discharge the 
notes of the following 4 per cent. rupee loans, namely :—Sicca 
rupee loan of 1832-33, loan of 1835-36, loan of May 1, 1865 (portion 
not already notified for discharge), and reduced loan of 1879, on 
December 31st, 1894, on which date interest thereon will cease ; 
and to permit the conversion of securities of those loans into 
3% per cent. rupee loans. Conversion of promissory notes 
enfaced for payment of interest in England, and of inscribed stock 
of the above-mentioned loans will be permitted at the Bank of 
England, on terms generally corresponding to those mentioned in 
the notifications, provided that their acceptance be intimated not later 


than October 3, 1894. The whole operation thus appears to be a 
practical success already. 





STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


By slow degrees, the aggregate value of Stock Exchange securi- 
ties had been creeping up, in the early months of the present year ; 
but in August and September there was a rise so distinct as to seem, 
by comparison, explosive. The valuations, going by market prices 
at the respective dates, have increased as follows :— 


Aggregate Market Values of 334 Representative Securities. 
December, 1893. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - £2,753 millions. 
January, 1894 , ° . ‘ ° . 2a 
February ,, ° a ° ° ° - S565 
March a : . : 2 : . 2,977 
April ” ‘ ‘ . ; ° + 2,790 
May ” . . . . . . 2,792 
June ar ‘ . ‘ é =" . 2807 
July ra 2 : - f 2 - 2,816 
September ,, ; ; ‘* . ° - wS8s 
The increase in August and September has been £69,231,000, 
being nearly 2% per cent. for the two months. This rate of progress is 


15 per cent. perannum, The present aggregate is nearly 5 per cent. 
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above that of last December. What brought about the “ burst” in 
the summer months was, proximately, the settlement of the American 
tariff. Other things had been favourable, among these being cheap 
money, and, most important of all, lapse of time, during which undi- 
gested lumps of stock could be and were assimilated ; but the business 
world hung upon the course of events in America. The tariff settle- 
ment, assured soon after the middle of August, allowed both the trade 
and finance of the United States to resume a normal condition, and it 
was a signal for speculation in the stock markets. Early in September 
it appeared that syndicates, having previously tested the state of public 
demand and finding the markets bare of stock, were in a position to 
bid for large blocks of securities like those held by the liquidators of 
the Baring estate. South American.exchanges had taken a strong 
turn for the better, and, generally, an improvement in the affairs of 
South American countries coincided with an improvement in the 
market for their bonds. The four-years’ crisis was thus fitly ended 
by a recovery in the securities previously most depressed. Home 
and Indian Government securities have, since July, gained about 1 
per cent.; Foreign Government bonds, 3% per cent. 

The rise in American railroad shares since July has been nearly 
9 per cent., gold bonds rising 244 percent. After the first rush to 
buy, American securities became quiet, bears got back their stock, 
but no prolonged investment demand succeeded. Indian railway 
stocks have advanced, the successful conversion of rupee paper into 
debt bearing interest at 3% per cent. having driven capital into this 
department. Foreign railway shares and stocks have been much 
affected by the turn for the better in South American securities, and 
have risen 9% per cent., but the rise of 8 per cent. in foreign railway 
obligations is largely the result of a speculation in those of the South 
Austrian Railway. In home railways the rise is 114 per cent. for the 
two months. 

Bank shares have generally responded to the better financial 
conditions, which promise, sooner or later, to improve banking 
business, and at the same time affect the stock markets. In English 
bank shares, the rise has been about 3 per cent. since July; in 
Australasian about 8 per cent., notwithstanding the policy of extend- 
ing the New Zealand Government guarantee to another bank ; in other 
Colonial bank shares, the rise is nearly 2 per cent., and in semi- 
foreign bank shares quoted on the London stock market, 10% per 
cent. The last section includes some important South-American 
banks. - Insurance companies’ shares have risen generally, and show 
an average advance for the past two months of 5 per cent. Coal and 
iron companies’ shares have gained 6 per cent. in connection with 
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the increase of American orders, but miscellaneous commercial 
companies have not been appreciably affected, and the rise of 3 per 
cent. in shares, classed as financial, land, etc., is not significant. 
Tramway shares have not been maintained, views of the surrender 
values obtainable ‘under the Act being despondent. Inthe mining 
share section, which is made up largely of copper companies, there 
has been a rise of 23 per cent., a great producers’ confederation 
being talked of. 


TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST Two MONTHS. 
[o00’s omitted.] 





Market Values. 
pee a Expernens, 
Value). containing 





July 23, 1894.|/Sept. 21, 1894. 





£ os £ £ 
800,194 | 15 British and Indian| 816,847 825,184 
Funds 
36,378 | 8 Corporation (U.K.) 41,464 42,085 
Stocks 
49,416 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. 51,891 52,723 
21,375 | 4 Do. Inscribed do. 22,674 23,002 
907,878 | 30 Foreign Gov. do.| 751,366 781,725 
201,166 | 19 British Rail. Ord.| 285,491 289,885 
114,486 | 14 Do. Debenture do.| 169,010 168,992 
105,616 | 12 Do. Preference do. 152,682 152,551 
51,010 |} 8 Indian Railway do. 73,308 75,941 
56,014 | 8 Railways in British 20,571 21,294 
Possessions do. 
93,057 | 11 American Ry. Shs. 55507 60,406 
51,532 | 11 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 37,649 38,499 
10,742 | 5 Do. do. (Stg.) . 12,236 12,3€0 
16,116 | 10 Foreign Railway . 12,387 13,574 
83,261 | 6 Do. Obligations . 53,034 57.155 
15,955 | ) 12 English Bank Shs. 42,157 439378 
5,100 | ( 4 Australian do. 6,270 6,755 
5,094 | ( 7 Other Colonial do. 6,257 6,367 
11,270 |] 10 Semi-Foreign do. 14,439 15,983 
7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 7485 7.579 
(Col. and For.) 
75337 | 11 Finan. Land. . 5,885 6,062 
10,842 | 4Gas_. ° . 26,279 26,604 
4,258 | 18 Insurance . 23,218 24,503 
6,758 | 8 Coal, Iron & Steel 5,381 5702 
20,716 | 6Can.and Dock. . 52,953 54,807 
4,533 | 8 Breweries . ° 8,939 8,830 
35714 | 14 Com.Industrial,etc. 5,025 5,094 
10,690 | 13 Mines(Copper,etc.) 8,761 10,787 
59316 | OShipping . . 51464 53547 oe 
17,557 | 12 Telegraph and 18,188 18,771 oe 
Telephone 
4,066 | 11 Tram.and Omnibus 4,210 4,015 eee 195 
8,553 | 10 Waterworks . é 19,343 19,542 ars 
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25747 ,038 2,816,371 | 2,885,602 Net Increase. 








MR. RICHARD MEREDITH JONES 


ON the goth June last, Mr. Richard Meredith Jones, Liverpool manager 
of the North and South Wales Bank, Limited, retired from active service, 
after a connection of nearly fifty-two years with that institution. A native of 
Wrexham, Mr. Jones was, we are informed, born on the oth January, 1828 ; 
and, in December, 1842, being barely fifteen years of age, he was apprenticed 
to the North and South Wales Bank, at the Oswestry branch. ‘Those were 
the days of small things in the history of the bank, and it is remarkable that 
the staff then at Oswestry was destined to play a foremost part in conducting 
the fortunes of the bank to a degree of success which has secured it a 
position of eminence among the financial establishments of this country. 
Mr. George Rae, the present well-known chairman of the bank, was at 
Oswestry from the year 1839 until 1845, when he left for Liverpool to assume 
the general management, and Mr. Jones had therefore the special advantage 
of commencing his career under the immediate guidance and supervision of 
one of the most distinguished bankers in the kingdom, the record of whose 
genius is writ large in the growth and prosperity of the North and South 
Wales Bank. Mr. Jones was not slow to avail himself to the full of the 
privileges of such a training, and acquitted himself so creditably during his 
apprenticeship that the directors conferred upon him a special mark of favour 
before the expiry of his indentures. Soon after, he received an appointment 
at the head office, in Liverpool, and in 1853, at the age of twenty-five, he 
was appointed to the important post of chief accountant. Having discharged 
the functions of that office with marked success for twelve years, he was 
appointed country manager in 1865, and three years later he became head of 
the staff as Liverpool manager. At that time, namely, in 1868, the paid-up 
capital and reserve fund of the bank amounted to £450,000 and the total 
deposits to £1,779,000. According to the last published balance-sheet, the 
paid-up capital and reserve fund are now £1,000,000 and the deposits 
47,021,000. Mr. Jones held the chief managership for nearly twenty-six years, 
until June last, when considerations of health led him to seek the retirement 
and rest which he had so amply earned. His resignation was accepted by 
the directors with the greatest regret, and with a special record of their high 
sense of the integrity, ability and zeal with which he had served the bank for 
nearly fifty-two years. It was only a few months previously that, in celebration 
of the completion of his jubilee as a bank official, the directors had presented 
Mr. Jones with an exquisite service of plate as a token of their esteem. 
The sentiments: entertained towards him by his fellow officers are best 
described by the steps which they took on the same occasion, when they 
presented him with his portrait, in oil, by Mr. R. E. Morrison ; a gold repeater 
watch ; a writing cabinet, mounted in silver; and an illuminated address, 
enclosed in a casket. The address read as follows, and is signed by members 
of the presentation committee :— 


To RICHARD MEREDITH JONES, Esq. 


DEAR S1r,—On behalf of the officers and many ex-officers of the North and South 
Wales Bank, Limited, we have great pleasure in offering you our warmest congratulations 
on the completion of your fifty years of service in the bank. As amemento of the event, 
and as an expression of sincere regard, we, on their behalf, ask you to accept this address, 
accompanied by an oil painting of yourself, by R. E. Morrison, a gold repeater watch and 
a writing case. We desire to assure you that your eminently successful career, embracing 
as it does the occupancy of the important and onerous position of Liverpool manager for 
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twenty-five years, your high-minded impulses and actions, your enthusiastic devotion to the 
interests of the bank, and with all your ever fresh and active sympathy with all movements 
affecting the welfare of the staff, have won the admiration and the warm respect of all your 
brother officers. It is their hope, therefore, that you will be spared for many years to 
continue to promote by the help of your large experience and ripe judgment the success of 
the bank with which your life-work is so closely identified. 


The presentation was made on behalf of the staff by Mr. Ebenezer Rees, 
country manager, who, addressing a large meeting of officers, said :— 


To few has it been given to look back over an unbroken and happy connection with one 
and the same institution for the long period of over fifty years. Such instances are rare. 
For the sake of some of our younger friends here, perhaps I may be permitted to refer to the 
steps in Mr. Meredith Jones’ career as recorded in our register. He entered the bank 
nearly fifty-one years ago, and served as an apprentice for five years. He then held aclerk- 
ship for about five years. So conspicuous was the ability he displayed, that at the age of 
twenty-five he was promoted to the responsible post of chief accountant. In this post he 
acquitted himself with great success for about twelve years. He was afterwards appointed 
country manager, and after a tenure of about three years he was summoned to occupy the 
highest and most responsible post on this staff, which he has filled for nearly twenty-five 
years with eminent success and advantage to the bank, and with unqualified satisfaction to 
his fellow officers. (Cheers.) Mr. Jones is emphatically one of ourselves, winning his way 
by his well-proved ability step by step from the lowest to the highest position. He has 
passed through every grade, and is a past master in every department of practical banking. 
(Hear, hear.) I should like to impress the more plastic minds of our younger friends 
with the fact that in every post our chief filled he was steadfastly and continuously qualifying 
himself for a higher post. Now, if it were possible to sum up the lesson of Mr. Jones’ 
long and brilliant career, I should be inclined to suggest ‘** devotion to duty.”” Duty may 
sound a cold and even harsh word to some who have never realized its meaning; but to the 
man of trained will and conscience it has a music of its own, and shines with a light that 
**never was on land or sea.’’? The daily routine and cares and worries of ordinary business 
life may appear to some minds trivial, prosy, and even sordid, but that all depends on the 
spirit in which the daily task is done. To the man who has borne his daily increasing burden 
with a resolute heart and a clear conscience for over half a century we may well offer, the 
sincerest tribute of our admiration and our warmest congratulations. ‘* Who keepsone end in 
view makes all things serve.”? (Cheers.) But I cannot come to a conclusion without a 
word about the man as well as the official. Some of us have spent the best part of a lifetime 
in daily intercourse with him ; and he has always been most ready to give us the assistance of 
his friendly and wise counsel whenever appealed to. He has not been slow to recognise 
merit in the staff, neither has he hesitated to stretch out a helping hand in quarters where he 
thought a little timely help was needful. He has always taken an active personal interest 
in everything that concerns the staff, and has grudged neither time nor trouble on their 
behalf. (Hear, hear.) It has been our pride and pleasure to be associated with our old 
and tried friend for so many years. In our recollections of the past there are none of us who 
can recall a time during our connection with the bank when Mr. Jones was not a prominent 
factor in the bank’s history, and all the staff will join me in repeating the wish expressed in 
the address, that we may continue for many years to reap the benefit of his capacity and 
experience. I have the sincerest pleasure on behalf of my fellow officers, myself, and our 
ex-fellow officers (some of whom we are so pleased to see present) in requesting Mr. Row- 
land Hughes to accept on Mr. Jones’s behalf his portrait. We are pleased to learn that 
Mr. Jones intends the portrait to adorn the walls of the bank, with the unanimous and cor- 
dial assent of the board. It will there be seen by successive generations of young clerks 
and apprentices, to many of whom I trust the portrait will prove an incentive to emulate an 
example co full of encouraging lessons to them. (Applause.) 


The wishes of Mr. Jones’ friends that he might long continue amongst 
them in the performance of his work were unfortunately doomed to early 
disappointment, for a troublesome ailment from which he had been suffering 
for the last few years rendered it advisable for him to place his resignation in 
be — of the directors, and to be relieved of the anxieties and labours of 

is office. 


Outside the immediate connections of the bank, Mr. Jones has a host of 
friends in Liverpool banking and commercial circles, where he has, for over 
a quarter of a century, displayed the qualities best appreciated by eminent 
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and successful business men ; and they, as well as his late colleagues, unite in 
hoping that the leisure of his retirement may bring him renewed health and 
prolonged happiness. 


—_—* 
= 





MORE BANK AMALGAMATIONS. 


Parr’s BANKING COMPANY AND THE ALLIANCE Bank, LIMITED, have 
once more come to the front as an amalgamating bank. It would be strange 
indeed if, under such able and energetic management as that of Mr. John 
Dun, the bank did not continue its career of rapid progress. It seems only 
the other day that we heard that Parr’s Banking Company had taken over the 
old private bank of Fuller, Banbury & Co., of Lombard Street, with, of 
course, the attendant result of a seat in the Clearing House. Very soon 
afterwards London bankers were astonished by the announcement that terms 
of amalgamation had been arranged with the Alliance Bank, Limited. Minor 
banks have since been taken over, the latest acquisition being Croxon & Co., 
of Oswestry. 

An amalgamation of a different kind has since been announced, the con- 
tracting parties being private bankers, each house of very long standing. It is 
with pleasure that we learn that Messrs. Barclay, Ransom & Company have 
taken over, or amalgamated with, the noted firm of Messrs. Hall, Bevan & Co., 
of Brighton. Hiall’s Bank, as it is generally called, dates back nearly a 
century, and has branches at Preston, Cuckfield, Hayward’s Heath, Burgess 
Hill, and Shoreham. Mr. Richard A. Bevan, one of the partners in the 
Brighton firm, is the son of Mr. F. A. Bevan, of the London house. 
Barclay’s Bank was founded in the very early days of the eighteenth century. 
It was then Fearne & Gould. Mr. David Barclay, a leading city merchant, 
placed his son with the firm, and showing great aptitude for banking, he was 
soon made a partner. It may be interesting to note, en passant, that Mr. 
David Barclay had the honour of entertaining successively Queen Anne, 
George I., George II., and George III., on Lord Mayor’s day. In 1768, Mr. 
S. Bevan entered the firm, and in 1770 Mr. Fearne died. Mr. J. H. Tritton 
became a partner in 1786. In 1833 the title of the firm was altered to 
‘* Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co.,” and it remained so till 1865, when an 
amalgamation having been effected with Spooner, Attwood & Co., Mr. Twells, 
of that firm, became a partner, and his name was added to the title, it thus 
being made “ Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Twells.” Six years ago, the old 
house of Ransom, Bouverie & Co., of Pall Mall, was absorbed, the title being 
then changed to “Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Ransom, Bouverie & Co.” 
Perhaps the best-known member of the firm is Mr. J. H. Tritton, who is a 
Fellow of several of the learned societies, and was mainly instrumental in the 
establishment of the Institute of Bankers. He had a great deal to do with 
the founding of the London Chamber of Commerce, of which he was the 
first chairman, and afterwards president. Bank officials all over the country 
know well what a lively interest Mr. Tritton has for years taken in the Bank 
Clerks’ Orphanage. . Mr. Bevan, Mr. Tritton and Mr. Barclay have been con- 
nected with the banking profession all their lives, and so have their ancestors 
for many generations before them. 


> 
. 2 





THE Mint.—Mr. Horace Seymour, deputy-chairman of the Board of 
Customs, succeeds Sir Charles Fremantle, K.C.B., as deputy-master of the 
Mint. 
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THE YORKSHIRE PENNY BANK. 


Last month the Duke of Devonshire opened the new premises recently 
erected in Leeds as the head-quarters of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, and, in 
the course of his speech, his Grace referred in high terms of praise to the 
remarkable progress made by that institution since its inauguration. Founded 
in 1856 by the late Mr. Edward Akroyd, J.P., of Halifax, the bank has had 
a career of uninterrupted success. Founded as a central provident asso- 
ciation, it was first called “ The West Riding of Yorkshire Provident Society 
and Penny Savings Bank,” and was constituted to carry on the work of both 
a provident society and savings bank. Shortly afterwards it was decided to 
cease working the provident society department, and to continue only the 
business of the penny savings bank. In the year 1870, owing to the 
limitations imposed on kindred institutions by the Savings Bank Act of 
1863, it was resolved to constitute it a company limited by guarantee under 
the Companies Acts of 1862 and 1867, with the name of “The Yorkshire 
Penny Bank.” 


An idea of the progress made by this institution will be gleaned from the 
following figures, which show the balance of deposits over withdrawals for 
the last twenty years :— 


1884 +. . £276,934 
1885. + 3359342 
1886 . ~~ 530,941 
1887 . +. 450,358 
1888 ° ° 589, 300 
1889 : = 600,892 
1890 ° . 634,991 
. ae 
. : 1892 . . 829,882 
1883 1893 739,061 

The te of MR nse in work at the end of sien was 947, and the 
amount due to 324,183 depositors upwards of £7,300,000. Surely there is 
no penny bank in the country whose figures in any degree approach these ! 
In no single instance, from 1859 to 1893, has there been the slightest 
diminution in the balance held on behalf of depositors, but, on the other 
hand, a continuous increase. Many a joint stock bank would be only too 
pleased could the successive balance-sheets show such enormous increases. 
That the bank has the absolute confidence of the people of Yorkshire there 
cannot be the slightest shadow of a doubt. Should there be so, the following 
figures would at once dispel it :— 


NUMBER OF OPEN ACCOUNTS. 

1874 2 . 8,007 1884 . 12,519 
<r 8,804 ne 16,988 
1876 ° 9,146 1886 . 20,140 
1877 . ° 8,755 1887 ‘ . 

1878 . ° 7,922 1888 

79 . 2,554 1889 

1880 ‘ . 10,023 1890 

1881 “ 7 10,644 1891 

1882 ‘ ° 8,325 1892 

1883 : ° 10,812 1893 








And it must be borne in mind that the above figures represent the 
annual increase. As already stated, the bank has at the present time more 
than 324,000 depositors. 
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A glance at the balance-sheet will no doubt be interesting, so we give it 
below. In looking at it we would advise our readers that we have been 
credibly informed that the investments are recorded at cost price, and that 
were they to be sold to-day, they would realize a handsome surplus. The 
reserve fund stands at nearly £200,000. 


December 31st, 1893. 
Dr. 
1893.—Dec. 31. 
Amount due to depositors, Dec. 31st, 1892 . ‘ : , - £6,578,638 6 6 
Excess of deposits over caenaaies in 1893 - s . 542,647 2 3 
Interest to depositors . ° ° . ° . 196,414 6 10 


£7,317,699 15 z 


Branch banks for management allowances . 12,219 4 
Balance (reserve fund), £175,825. 2s. 1d. ; Profits of the year added to 
reserve fund, £15,783. os. 2d. : . . ° ° 191,608 2 3 


47,521,527 2 4 


Cr. 

1893.—Dec. 31. 
2} percent. consols . : A ce fee 7 : ; * £405,066 11 
Bank of England stock ° ° $ s F ° ° 37,009 O 
Indian and Colonial Government securities . 815,101 Oo 
British railway securities (debenture, preference and guaranteed stocks 

only) . . + 2,932,461 
India railway securities (guaranteed by the Secretary of State) es 462,680 
British dock, harbour, and gas and water oe a and 


bonds) . : 334,179 
English corporations, local boards and unions (on security of rates) ° 744,572 


fe) 
9 
Bank premises—Leeds, Bradford, vere, Sheffield - — A 141,880 3 
Freehold ground rents ‘ P a . ° 87,043 o 
570 first mortgages. i ‘ a ‘ i i P ‘ 1,273,518 6 


‘ ie £7;233,510 12 
Cash in hand, at the bankers and in course of transmission . : 205,334 4 6 
Dividends, interest and rents . ; . > : ° : 82,682 5 10 


47,521,527 2 4 


If the institution should at any time be wound up, the whole of the 
surplus assets would be divided amongst public and charitable institutions. 
The report now before us is a most full one, giving not only a complete list 
of all the branches, but also a thorough. analysis of all the business transacted 
at each during the past year. During 1893 an important measure was 
adopted for the further strengthening of the inspection department. The 
report contains the following pregnant paragraph :— 


“Tt has been a matter of gratification to the board that during the recent 
deplorable contest between the coalowners and the miners the bank has been 
able to exhibit in a considerable measure the beneficent effect of its opera- 
tions. The amount withdrawn (in excess of the average withdrawals) during 
this period of distress is estimated to have been nearly 4 170,000, a large 
proportion of which sum has been repaid weekly by the various branches in 
small items, and can be clearly traced as the means of support to many 
families, who, but for these prudent savings, would have been destitute.” 


The energetic general manager of this most successful institution is 
Mr. H. B. Sellers. 





NOTES ON COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE; 


WESTERN AusTRALIA.—Interest in the welfare of this colony is now being 
stimulated by the almost daily reports of fresh discoveries of gold. The price 
of the 4 per cent. loan of the colony has risen to 111, which is the highest 
quotation for the loans of any of the other Australian Colonies. 


Care CoLony.—It is reported that the latest returns of the Customs show 
a falling-off in imports for the first time for months past. This, however, is 
rightly considered to be a healthy sign, the colony tending, as it has done, to 
suffer from reckless importation. Exports of gold continue to increase ; the 
return of crushings from the Randt for August exceeding 174,000 ounces, 
which is quite the best return ever recorded. 


THe RumovureD Cuina Loan.—At present the much talked of loan has 
refused to take definite shape, and already the rumours of a loan for ten 
millions sterling have rapidly dwindled down to one million. Although 
nothing definite has been announced, there is not much doubt that a loan for 
that amount is likely to be brought out before very long, a considerable 
portion of the “old” loans being repayable in next year. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN Bupcet.—The Budget for 1895 estimates 
the total expenditure at 149,379,913 florins, being an increase of 413,143 


florins. The Customs revenue applied towards meeting expenditure is 
estimated at 47,539,720 florins, being 3,169,540 florins more than for 1894. 
Of the total expenditure there remains, after deducting the Customs surplus 
and the 2 per cent. to be debited to the Hungarian Treasury at the outset, an 
amount of 99,803,389 florins to be provided for. Of this, 70 per cent. falls 
to Austria, and 30 per cent. to Hungary’s share. 


GERMAN “ THREES.”—German consols have commanded considerable 
attention, the price at one time advancing above 96. It is known that several 
of the large London banks have been investing in them ; indeed, the operations 
generally in these securities have been upon a sufficiently large scale to affect 
very directly the German exchange on this country, and cause shipments of 
gold from the open market to Germany. But for the fact that German 
“Threes” do not come under the distinction known as “floaters,” their 
popularity with banks would be much greater than it is. 


THE Russo-GeRMAN TREATY.—Statistics of German trade with Russia 
tend to show that beneficial effects are accruing from the recent commercial 
treaty with Russia. Iron and iron goods, which form the chief article of 
German export to Russia, show an increase in the July returns alone of nearly 
80 per cent. Writing on the German finance, the Zimes’ correspondent at 
Berlin states that the estimated deficit in this year’s Prussian Budget will, it is 
anticipated, be materially diminished owing to a reduction in the matricular 
contributions to the Imperial Treasury, and to an increase in the revenues 
derived from the State railways. 
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ITALIAN COINAGE IN FRaNCE.—Considerable progress has taken place 
in the eradication of Italian moneys from France, a Dalziel telegram reporting 
that up to the present France has restored 46,000,000 francs of Italian money 
to Italy, receiving in return 48,000,000 francs in French money. It is 
calculated that there are still 12,000,000 francs to be sent back to Italy before 
Italian silver will have ceased to circulate in France.—The liquidation of the 
Banca Romana is, it is stated, now so far advanced that the liquidators have 
felt justified in issuing a notice relinquishing the services of all the employés 
of the establishment, who receive, by way of compensation for the abrupt 
termination of their engagement, six months’ salary. 


Urucuay.—Very hopeful views continue to prevail as to the outlook of 
the future of this country. The reduced service of the debt is still regularly 
and promptly met, and the Zimes’ correspondent—a gentleman not noted for 
optimism on South American affairs—writing from Monte Video on the 8th 
of August, expresses his opinion that financially the Republic is in a better 
condition than at any time since 1889. As will be seen in the table given on 
another page, a rise of 634 has taken place in the 3% per cent. stock during 
the past two months, making the return at the present price a little over 7 per 
cent. It is now currently reported that surplus revenues at the close of the 
present year will be devoted to the operation of the sinking fund for 
redemption of the bonds by purchases in the market. 


MEXICAN FINANCE.—It is satisfactory to note that, notwithstanding 
persistent rumours of a “scaling down” of interest, the January coupon of 
the 6 per cent. sterling loan is to be paid in full, and in well-informed quarters 
it is thought the prospect of a reduction later on is very remote. Two decrees 
have been recently issued relating to the public debt, the first announcing the 
conversion of the subvention bonds and the balance of the floating debt, and 
the second creating an internal debt, redeemable in silver, and bearing interest 
- at 5 per cent., in order to carry out the above-mentioned conversion. It is 
officially declared that the sole object of these measures is to consolidate 
numerous stocks at present without a market, and to extinguish outstanding 
obligations, and the operation is simply one of conversion, not one for raising 
money. The yield of the export duties for July was 298,000 dollars in excess 
of those for the same month of the previous year. 


THE Buenos Ayres Standard of the 15th August has the following 
paragraph concerning an embargo put on the property of the Provincial 
Hypothecary Bank of Buenos Ayres :— 


Rapidly the drop-scene is beginning to fall on the Provirtcial Banco Hipetecario. Last 
week the Courts gave judgment against it for $240,000 m/n for over-due coupons, and this 
week hardly had the porters opened the bank doors and the clerks entered their offices, and 
before the president had taken his chair, when the secretary of Judge Echeverry, with the 
Escribano Gamboa and two bailiffs, noiselessly entered the building, and, to the bewildered 
astonishment of all, placed an embargo on everything. Soon the president, Dr. Maglioni, 
arrived on the affecting scene and loudly protested, stating that the bank was no bank at 
all, but only an intermediary between the Cedula holders and the bank debtors, and that 
this procedure of embargo would ruin the bank, the Cedula holders, and the great interests 
which the bank protected. But it was all to no purpose, and, as the judge, when sentencing 
a prisoner to be op first puts on the black cap, so in the present instance, the attorney 
and bailiffs got out the sealing-wax and paper, and we suppose that now, in obedience to 
the law, since the very Chief of Police has set Dr. Maglioni a good example, the embargo 
will be respected, and the doors sealed up, as in the case yesterday of the embargoed shoe- 
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maker’s shop in this city. In the eyes of the law there is no difference between a bankrupt 
shoemaker’s shop and a mortgage bank—all are equal, and the law must be respected. The 
hitch now in the business is that, properly speaking, this embargo stops everything, and the 
bank has no civil power to conduct its affairs until this embargo, which is only . for 
$38,000 m/n, is lifted. To pay or not to pay is the question for the board this morning, 
and we presume, as we write, the amount is liquidated, but then behind this case is another 
for a still larger sum, $240,000 m/n, for which judgment was granted on Saturday. 


BaNK OF NEW ZEALAND.—AMALGAMATION WITH THE COLONIAL 
Bank oF New ZEALAND.—Apparently we have not heard the last of the 
New Zealand Government and the affairs of the Bank of New Zealand. Last 
month we recorded the successful issue of 2 millions additional capital, the 
interest on which was guaranteed by the Government. An announcement 
has now been made to the effect. that the Government of New Zealand has 
submitted a scheme for the amalgamation of the Bank of New Zealand and 
the Colonial Bank of New Zealand. If the assets are good the former is to 
take over the liabilities and assets of the Colonial Bank and to issue new 
shares of the nominal value of £ 1,000,000 fully paid up, two-fifths of which 
will be allotted to the Colonial Bank shareholders in exchange for the present 
paid-up capital, the Bank retaining the remainder to be issued at the option 
of the directors. The capital of the amalgamated banks is to be guaranteed. 


SouTtH AMERICA.—Reference is made elsewhere to the general apprecia- 
tion in the values of Stock Exchange securities which has been established 
during the past two months. No inconsiderable part of this appreciation may 
be traced to the very distinct advance which has taken place in the value of 
South American stocks. The following table compares the quotations of 
some representative on the 16th September with those of two months pre- 
viously. ‘The comparison is very striking. 

















1894. 1894. i 
Joly 26. Pa 16. —_ 
Argentine 5 per Cent. 1886 . ‘ : 62 - + 6} 
ss 99 Funding . ° 642 73 + 8 
»5 . Buenos Ayres Water . “ 503 61 + 1 
Brazil 44 per Cent. 1888 ; ‘ 72 82 + 10 
o < »  I88 . ; : 65 762 + 11} 
»»  W. of Minas Rls. = ; ‘ 71 81 + Of 
Costa Rica **A.’’. 3 ° ° s—S 59 + 4 
Peruvian Debentures. ‘ ; ‘ 47% 55 + 7% 
Uruguay 34 per Cents. . a . 414 48 + 6% 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Railway : 53 68 + 15 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern ‘ : 93 105 + 12 
Central Argentine . . ‘ ; 60 72 + 12 
San Paulo Brazilian . ° ‘ ‘ 25 283 + 33 





Brazilian securities have now fully recovered to the points reached prior to 
the protracted revolution, and inasmuch as Brazil promptly discharged her 
financial obligations during that period of difficulty, confidence in the integrity 
and credit of the country tends to increase. The exchange, too, which has 
been at low-water mark for so long a time, has rallied considerably during 
the month, the present quotation being 125@d. The coffee crop, which is 
reported as unusually large, should be coming forward for shipment very 
shortly, thus rendering a further improvement in exchange possible. In the 
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case of Argentine stocks the rapid advance has been due, in some measure, 
to the fall in the gold premium, and the growth of confidence on the part of 
the public in the resources of the country, but more especially has the market 
been favourably affected by the various “deals” in the Buenos Ayres Water- 
works Bonds alluded to elsewhere. These having been taken over by a 
syndicate from the Bank at an average price of about 60 per cent., the 
quotation has advanced sharply, and other stocks have moved up in sympathy. 
The upward movement in the railway stocks, has, of course, been assisted by 
the rise in the national securities; but more especially, perhaps, have the 
latter advanced on genuine public buying, very large amounts of these stocks 
having been absorbed during the past month. 


RECONSTRUCTED AUSTRALIAN BANKS.—SCHEME FOR THE CONVERSION 
oF DeEposiT RECEIPTS.—Provisional prospectuses of a scheme for the 
conversion of £2,000,c00 Australian bank deposit receipts “into marketable 
stocks ” has been issued privately by the Stock Conversion Trust, Limited, to 
certain of the depositors in the reconstructed Australian banks. The idea 
seems to be that holders sending in their deposit receipts by way of tender 
are to receive in return ten shillings in the pound in the form of a 4 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, dependent on each of the banks paying their 
depositors a minimum interest at the rate of 2% per cent. per annum, and 
returning ten shillings in the pound, or such less sum as will provide for the 
redemption of the amount of preferred stock created in respect of the 
receipts of each bank. The remaining ten shillings is to be converted into a 
deferred stock entitled to receive the surplus of income and capital realised 
on the deposits of each individual bank, after the obligation in respect of the 
preferred stock has been discharged. ‘There are various minor points in the 
scheme which will call for the careful attention of deposit holders ; but the 
main idea is an excellent one, and if it be carried out it should provide 
a way by which those depositors who are inconvenienced by having their 
capital “tied up” for some time to come may stand a fair chance of selling 
at a price at least one-half of the total amount deposited. 





NEW ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, (LIMITED). 


By order of the Court, the first meeting of creditors was held on August 14th at Cannon Street 
Hotel. Mr. C. J. Stewart (senior Official Receiver and provisional liquidator), presiding, 
said that Argentine claims amounting to £82,000 had been discharged since the date of the 
winding-up order, so that the liabilities at Buenos Ayres, which in April last came to 
£97,065, had been reduced to £32,151. In Rosario, the claims, which at the same date 
stood at £21,062, were now only £3,800. In addition to the diminution of these liabilities, 
£25,118 had been discharged, being the amount due in respect of bills which were known as 
the Tornquist bills. The holders of these bills, besides possessing a certain security on the 
bank’s property in the Argentina, had the right of claiming against Argentina assets, and, 
possibly, also against the assets here. Arrangements had been made by which these bills were 
met, and they were being gradually liquidated. At the present time the branches appear to 
have £11,377 in hand ; and there was only due, in respect of the advances made to clear off 
the Tornquist bills and prevent a forced liquidation in Argentina, about £8,000. The bank’s 
premises at Buenos Ayres had been realized for £30,000, while the bank had the right to 
occupy them rent free to the end of the year, by which time it was hoped the liquidation 
would be considerably advanced. He was unable to give any close estimate as regarded 
the future. There appeared, however, a reasonable probability of the redeposits, which 
amounted to £475,960, and would rank preferentially, receiving 20s. in the pound, and 
of there being a fair surplus towards meeting the claims of the bill-holders. 
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Mr. Field inquired when they might hope to receive any cash return. The Chairman 
said that as far as he could see they could not hold out any hopes of an immediate dividend. 
Whoever continued the liquidation would furnish a report to the creditors within six 
months as regarded the exact position of affairs. 


Mr. H. Butler inquired if, in referring to the redeposit-holders receiving 20s. in the 
pound, he included interest. The Chairman said he did up to the date of the winding-up 
order, but he would not commit himself off hand to saying that after that date interest 
would be preferential. 


Mr. R. W. Cresswell asked if there was any prospect of depositors in the old bank receiving 
anything. The Chairman remarked that he could not go beyond what had been already 
stated. There appeared a reasonable prospect of some surplus, but it was impossible to say 
what the ultimate result would be. 


Mr. Woolley complained of the shrinkage which had taken place in the estimated value 
of the assets. At first there was said to be a million surplus, and now they were informed 
there was an estimated deficiency of assets to meet liabilities of £600,000. 


Mr. Darley (director) said the assets were nearly all in Argentina, and their market value 
could not be fixed. ‘ 


Mr. F. A. White, in moving that no application be made to the Court for the appoint- 
ment of a liquidator other than the Official Receiver, said he believed that the Board of 
Trade would, under Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s Act of 1890, undertake the liquidation of 
the bank for about £2,000, including the expense already incurred for the Official Receiver’s 
services. Mr. Moore seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman said the views of the Board of Trade were that this was not a case in 
which an exhaustive examination would be required into the bank’s affairs, and that there- 
fore the liquidation should be conducted by an outside liquidator. He had been directed to 
put them into possession of the views of the Board of Trade on the matter. 

Mr. White asked if, in case the meeting requested the Official Receiver to act, the Board 
of Trade would not acquiesce. The Chairman believed they would have no power to do 
otherwise. 

Mr. Woolley moved as an amendment that Mr. T. A. Welton be appointed liquidator. 
Mr. Hicks seconded the amendment, which was negatived by a large majority, there being 
only three hands held up in support ofit. The resolution in favour of continuing the services 
of Mr. Stewart was then passed. 

Mr. J. J. Bithell, Mr. J. G. Colmer (representing Scotch creditors), Mr. B. S. Guinness 
(representing Irish creditors), and Mr. W. T. Western were then elected a committee of 
inspection to act with the Official Receiver. 





The first meeting of contributories was subsequently held. Mr. C. J. Stewart, who again 
presided, repeated most of the information imparted to the creditors’ meeting, and in reply 
to Mr. Robertson and other shareholders, said he had heard no suggestion of the share- 
holders having any further liability, but he could hold out no prospect of their receiving back 
anything out of the assets. 

Mr. E. Gotto (director) said he did not agree with the estimate that the assets would not 
produce more than £937,000. He thought that with time and care they would realize a 
great deal more than that sum, and he intended to hold on to the undertaking and do the 
best he could for the shareholders. 


It was resolved to continue the services of Mr. Stewart as liquidator ; and Mr. Gotto and 
Mr. T. H. Jones were appointed to represent the shareholders on the committee of 
inspection. 


™ 
> 





Wotice to Correspondents. 
—_- 
Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. 

THE EDITOR invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the ** Bankers’ Magazine.” 
UNSTAMPED TRANSFERS TO PUBLIC REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


THE following has appeared in the Zimes, and we understand that the 
question is to be thoroughly fought out :— 

London, E.C., Sept. 7. 

S1r,—A circular to bankers has been issued by the Board of Inland Revenue, Somerset 
House, as follows :— 

** Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.C., Aug. 9. 

** Strn,—The attention of the Board of Inland Revenue has been drawn to the fact that 
certain bankers, when passing money to the account of that Revenue by draft of transfer 
from an account at the Bank of England or by ordinary draft, omit to stamp the draft. 

“ The Board conceive that the omission arises from a misapprehension of the terms and 
effect of exemption (10) under the head ‘ bill of exchange’ in the schedule to the Stamp 
Act, 1891, and desire to point out that that exemption is confined to the remittance of 
money, which is money standing to a Revenue account prior to remittance, and that they 
will not accept any such draft as above referred to when unstamped. 

**T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘© W. H. Cousins, Secretary.” 


The exemption (10) in the Stamp Act, 1891, above referred to, reads— 

**(10) Bills drawn in the United Kingdom for the sole purpose of remitting money to be 
placed to any account of public Revenue.” 

The banks’ customers having to pay duty draw a cheque (stamped 1d.) for that duty in 
favour of ** Inland Revenue”? and, for the protection of the Revenue, the banks exchange 
that duty-stamped cheque for an unstamped transfer order on the Bank of England. The 
above unqualified exemption surely covers such an operation. Money orders for similar 
payments to the Revenue can be obtained free of cost at any post-office. (Vide ‘* Postal 
Guide,” p. 398. 

The Bank of England have issued a circular letter to bankers accepting the dictum of 
the Inland Revenue, and are affixing penny stamps to these public Revenue transfers. 

With great respect for the legal adviser of the Inland Revenue, I venture to challenge 
his statement that bankers’ “ omission”’ to stamp these transfers ‘* arises from a misappre- 
hension of the terms and effect of exemption (10).”? I submit that the wording of the Act 
does not bear the limitation he now seeks to put upon it. The question will doubtless 
engage the attention of the Institute of Bankers. ‘ 





I am, etc. 
A Lonpon BANKER. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BANK, LIMITED. 
Manchester, 7th September, 1894. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that a branch of this bank will be 
opened on Monday next, the 1oth instant, at 116 Church Street, Eccles, 
under the management of Mr. James Dean. 
Mr. Dean will also continue to manage the branch at Patricroft. 
Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE GILCHRIST, 
Manager. 





AMERICAN LIFE OFFICES. 
12th September, 1894. 
S1r,—I was pleased to see the article by Mr. Wm. Schooling in your last 
number of the Bankers’ Magazine, calling attention to the difference between 
the American and English figures of the two New York Life Offices— 
Equitable and Mutual. I had been much puzzled by the figures to which 
attention is called. . 
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There is also considerable difference between the figures published in 
their reports by some of the State insurance superintendents, which are 
certainly difficult to understand : 

As to the Equitable— 

At 31st December, 1892, the New York atone 





shews the surplus 4 per cent.to be. . $28,836,732.95 
And at 31st December, 1893, to be. . . +  29,685,533.28 
Increase . . $848,800.33 
Whilst Ohio gives the surplus for that office 4 per cent.— 
31st December, 1892. . . . . . . $28, rea 95 
31st December, 1893. . . ° . . . 28 167,783.28 
Decrease. $553,655.67 67 





I fail to understand how New York can show an increase in the surplus of 
$848,800.33, and Ohio a decrease of $553,655.67. 

As to the Mutual of New York, the following figures of liabilities and 
surplus are given by the insurance superintendents of the following States to 
31st December, 1893 :— 





Total Liabilities on Policy- | Gross Surplus on Policy- 





State of holders’ Account. holders’ Account. 
New York, 4 per cent. . 184,935,690.80 15,148,268.92 
Tennessee, 4} per cent. . 184,935,690.80 25, 314,206.92 





The difference shewn by these figures arises, of course, by the Tennessee 
valuation rate being 434 per cent., but it seems very absurd, and proves there 
must be something lacking in State supervision that can bring about such an 
absurdity. Imagine a Scotch office valuing at 4% per cent. in Edinburgh, 
and its English business at 4 per cent. 

The following figures are also bewildering when placed side by side, 
viz, :— 

Tennessee Report, 1894. Missouri Report, 1894, 








¢ wealue of oil policies 4 
we erse, gust December’ sBoy | —-$157,997;532.00 $168, 163,470.00" 


* The valuation rate, although not stated, appears to be 4 per cent. 


Mr. Schooling admits that he is unable to understand the difference 
shewn between the American and English figures, and I have to confess I am 
often puzzled by the discrepancies in the figures given in the various State 
official reports. There is certainly something wanting to make them clear 
so that he “who runs may read,” or “the man in the street ” understand. 


Yours truly, 





POWER OF ATTORNEY. 
September 21st, 1894. 


S1r,—Will you kindly inform me in your next issue of the Bankers’ 
Magazine, your opinion of the following question :—A. goes abroad and gives 
B. a full power of attorney to transact business on his (4.’s) behalf. When 
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a call upon shares belonging to A. is made, ZB, authorizes A.’s bankers, 
having produced the power, to charge A.’s account with the amount of the 
call. Would the bankers be justified in debiting 4.’s account? Your answer to 
the above will greatly oblige, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. A. S. 

[Yes, but the banker should ask 2. to hand him a cheque, upon the 

account, signed in A.’s name under the power.—Ep. B.4] 





LIABILITY OF COLLECTING BANKER ON CHEQUES ENDORSED “PER PRO.” 
22nd September, 1894. 

Sir,—With reference to your reply to the enquiry of “H.S.” in the 
September number, as to the liability of a banker who receives payment for 
a stolen cheque, payable to order, endorsed “ per pro.,” and which endorse- 
ment has been made without the knowledge or authority of the payee, is not 
the collecting banker protected only when he “in good faith and without 
negligence receives payment for a customer” (section 82, Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882); and may it not be held to be negligence within the meaning of 
that section if, where a cheque is endorsed “‘ per pro.” the banker makes no 
enquiry as to the authority of his customer to so endorse? 


I would call your attention to the case of Bissell & Co. 0. Fox Brothers 
and Co. 
Yours truly, 


W. G. G. 
[The case given by H. S. is covered by Charles 7. Blackwell and section 
82 of the Bills of Exchange Act. Under special circumstances, such as those 
in the case of Bissell v. Fox, where, if we remember rightly, the bank collected 
cheques on behalf of a customer who had forged another customer’s endorse- 
ment, no doubt the collecting banker might be held to be put upon enquiry. 
—Ep. B.M.] 


> 
> 





AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BANKS.—An address on “ Agricultural Banks versus Usury ” 
was delivered at the meeting of the Balloon Society on the 11th September by Mr. Ernest 
M. Leman, organizing secretary of the Agricultural Banks Association.—Mr. W. E. Bear, 
who presided, said that when the proposal was made to establish in this country agri- 
cultural credit banks he thought there was less prospect of their success here than in 
continental countries, where there were swarms of usurers. It had been shown, however, 
that in this country, also, there were swarms of usurers who did their business among the 
farmers. Mr. Leman described the organization and work of the agricultural banks in 
Germany and other continental countries. The difficulty which small farmers in the 
United Kingdom experienced in obtaining capital on fair and honest terms had led to the 
adoption of the system here. The object of the Agricultural Banks Association was to find 
some half-way house between the bank of the capitalist, on the one hand, and the usurer, 
on the other. Usury prevailed to a terrible extent in all parts of England, and was 
amongst the most serious causes of the agriculturist’s difficulties Since the association was 
formed a number of banks had been started in England and Ireland, and many inquiries 
had been received.—Mr. T. Farrow, hon. secretary of the association, gave particulars of 
his inquiries into the operations of town and country money-lenders in rural districts.—A 
resolution approving the objects of the association was passed 
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Wotices of Hew Books. 


The Country Banker's Handbook (Waterlow & Sons Limited, London 
Wall, E.C. 2s. 6¢.)—Within a short time of its original publication a second 
edition of Mr. Kiddy’s bankers’ vade-mecum has been called for. We gave the 
first issue a cordial welcome, and to that unstinted praise we have now little 
to add. As its title implies, it is a handbook to the rules and regulations 
which obtain in respect of the three great institutions that may be termed the 
three cog-wheels of banking and finance—the London Bankers’ Clearing 
House, the Bank of England and the Stock Exchange. The author aims 
especially at providing country bankers with a compilation that will prove 
useful in the voluminous correspondence which daily passes between 
them and the London head office. Under the head of ‘ Miscellaneous 
Notes” the compiler adds various suggestions which, from a long experience 
in the securities office of one of the London-country banks, he believes 
will prove serviceable. To quote the author’s introduction, “a ready 
acquaintance with, and frequent reference to, the general contents of this 
manual will often avert needless delay, and save unnecessary correspondence.” 
An ample index is furnished, and to the new edition a few pages of further 
notes have been added, including the ‘‘ General form for stock orders.” 


Apropos of the article in our August issue entitled “The Chicago Object- 
Lesson,” by Mr. Hartley Withers, the current number of the Engineering 
Magazine (a solid and ably written New York industrial review) contains an 
interesting contribution on “The Law Governing Strikes and Strikers— 
Lessons of the Railroad Riots.” In reality the article comprises Judge 
Grosscup’s charge to the grand jury which indicted Debs and the other 
officials of the American Railway Union, and the speech of Senator C. K. 
Davis, in reply to the demand of the senator from Kansas (Peffer), for the 
purchase of all the railroads by the Government. We have only space to 
reproduce the editorial comments on these “ deliverances.” “No recent 
period,” the writer states, “in the history of the United States has been-more 
productive of brilliant declarations of the principles of free government than 
that of the Government railroad strike, through which we have lately passed. 
Betwixt the Socialists and the Anarchists, the Belamys and the Georges, the 
Populists and the whole brood of fiat-money fools, the atmosphere of civilized 
society is so charged with economic fallacies, and the public prints are so 
burdened with abuse of trusts and corporations and capitalists—practically 
every form of wealth indeed—that it is small wonder the ignorant, the vicious 
and the criminal elements of society regard themselves as the innocent 
victims of rich men ; that labour leaders counsel and carry into effect measures 
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which outrage the most obvious principles of liberty and equality, and finally, 
that every great strike is now simply the signal for riot, murder, arson and 
anarchy. We have, of course, had the usual flood of fine writing upon the 
subject, with no lack of effort at oratorical effects, by the politicians and 
demagogues. But the feature of this period of labour disturbance which 
broadly distinguishes it from previous ones lies in the perfectly clear 
‘ expositions of the law governing strikes which has been called forth, alike from 
the legislative, executive and judicial branches of our Government. Nothing 
in all judicial literature, for example, is finer, clearer, or stronger than Judge 
Grosscup’s charge to the grand jury which indicted Debs and the other 
officials of the American Railway’s Union; nothing in the annals of free 
government is more inspiring than the impromptu, spirited and patriotic 
deliverance of Senator Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, in reply to the 
seditious demand of the Populist senator from Kansas (Peffer), that the 
government be given over to anarchy ; and not since Lincoln’s time have we 
had a grander example of statesmanship, or more signal evidence of the fitness 
for rule, than was shown in President Cleveland’s masterful grasp of the 
opportunity to prove, once for all, that the nation’s army is here to enforce 
the nation’s law of liberty and protection to life and property. Amid the 
mass of sensational matter recorded by the newspapers during the strike, the 
significance of these legal expositions was, doubtless, overlooked by many— 
perhaps by some who may yet be called upon to face scenes similar to those 
enacted at Chicago. It is important, therefore, to distinguish the fact that 
these declarations were neither partisan manifestoes issued to catch votes, nor 
moves to checkmate a rival in the fame of politics. On the contrary, they 
were official declarations of the law under which we live. Back of every 
sentence were bayonets, and back of the bayonets was a nation of aroused 
and enlightened freemen, bent upon the preservation of order and the defence 
of the inherent natural right to enjoy ‘life and liberty, with the means of 
acquiring and possessing property,’ as we so pointedly stated in the first 
charter of American liberty, the Virginia Bill of Rights.”—This is the gist of 
the lengthy official declarations deemed of so much import by the writer 
of.the article. 

‘Tue first number of Zhe American Historical Register (Philadelphia) has 
reached us. The new monthly is the organ of the patriotic hereditary 
societies of the United States, and the “matter” is, and will be devoted 
exclusively to American historical subjects in general, and to the curiosities, 
autographs, antiquities, and rare portraits, together with the unprinted 
literature, of American history. 


Indian Exchange Tables.—F. A. D. Merces (Effingham Wilson). We 
have received the new edition, which in its arrangement is identical with the 
last. The tables, however, have been carefully revised and considerably 
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augmented, the calculations being extended to thirty-seconds of a penny. 
Each page exhibits a different rate, which is indicated in the corner to 
facilitate reference. All sums from £1 to £100, and from one rupee to 
100 rupees, advance by units, so that the trouble of a second reference, that 
has to be made when sums advance by tens, is avoided. 


—~> 
— 





Obituary. 


It is with great regret that we record the death of Sir George Rendelsham 
Prescott, who for the past twelve years has been a director of the London and 
South-Western Bank. Sir George was the son of the third baronet by his 
second wife, the youngest daughter of Mr. Henry Hilliar. The deceased 
baronet was of an old Lancashire family. He succeeded his father in 1850 ; 
and in 1870 married Louisa Franklin, daughter of Mr. Lionel Lawson, of 
Brook Street. He was a cornet and sub-lieutenant in the Second Life Guards 
in 1864, but retired in 1869: He was also a justice of the peace for Sussex. 
—Bultionist. 


Mr. JAMEs LEIGH, general manager of the Metropolitan Bank of England 
and Wales, Limited, died on September 12th in Birmingham, after a very 
brief illness. Mr. Leigh, who was of Lancashire extraction, began his 
business career in Liverpool and Warrington, and after various changes 
migrated to Birmingham, where he was appointed manager of the Worcester 
City and County Bank. In 1886 he became general manager of the company, 
which was then known as the Birmingham Banking Company. Many changes 
of name and of constitution were to take place before the bank acquired the 
name by which it is now known, and of all those developments the active 
leading promoter was Mr. Leigh. First the business of the Stourbridge and 
Kidderminster Bank was acquired in 1880. In 1889 the business of the 
Royal Exchange Bank, London, was acquired, and the name of the bank was 
changed to the Metropolitan and Birmingham. In the same year the company 
took over the Staffordshire Joint Stock Bank and Cooper Company’s Bank, 
of Bridgnorth. Three years later the South Wales Union Bank was added to 
the acquisitions of the company, which then changed its name to the 
Metropolitan, Birmingham and South Wales ; and in 1893, when the National 
Bank of Wales was taken over, the name was altered to that which it bears at 
present. Mr. Leigh was a man of much energy and force of character, and 
was generally regarded as a shrewd and sound financier. 


»™ 
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WE understand that Mr. William Milburn (senior partner in the firm of 
Messrs. William Milburn and Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cardiff and London) 


has joined the board of directors of the York City and County Banking 
Company, Limited. 





~ | Paid in Claims -  - £9,000,000 
National ea an setae 
Li Provident sis am 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE, institution 


At the last (1892) Division of Profits, £651,000 CASH PROFIT was 
apportioned amongst the members, being more than 37 PER CENT. of the amount 
paid in premiums during the previous five years. 

There were then nearly 800 POLICIES, in respect of which not only were the 
premiums entirely extinguished, but also annuities were granted, or CASH BONUSES 
paid ; whilst in the case of many policies, the original sums assured are now more than 
doubled by the Bonus additions. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED ON EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES !NVITED. page Py 











al i NortTH’s 
=. ‘| YPEWRITER| 


is not ONLY the latest invention in 


Writing Machines and entirely manu- 


i factured in England, but it is specially 


Suitable | for Banking and Insurance Companies, 


from the fact that the carriage is constructed to feed any size of paper, 


from Post Cards up to Brief size, with equal facility. 





VISIBLE WRITING. UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. PERFECT ALIGNMENT. 





FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


North’s Typewriter Manufacturing Go. Ld. 


35 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


mployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 


LIMITED, 


84 & 85, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 


Guarantee Bonds granted at low rates to Public Officials. 














Tus Bonps or THE CoRPORATION ARE ACCEPTED BY-—~ 
The Lords of the Treasury; The High Court of Justice, England; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland; The Board of Trade; 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; &o. &o. 





COLLECTIVE POLICIES, by which a whole staff of any number over five are 
guaranteed, are issued by the Corporation. 





GENERAL, RAILWAY and MARINE ACCIDENTS Assured against. 





Forms of proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed as above. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 





| 8) LUDGATE HILL, B.C. 
DoLLOND 62 OLD BROADST., B.C 


Also at 5 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS. 





sie Glasses & Opera Glasses, 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
(THOSE MOUNTED IN ALUMINIUM REDUCED 80 PER CENT.) 





@, Spectacles and Eyeglasses, 
(4 Scientifically adapted to suit all peculiarities 
of Vision. 


BAROMETERS AND THERMOMETERS, 
Telescopes for Sky, Sea or Land. 


DOLLOND - - ESTABLISHED 1750. 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 


ALLIANCE BANK OF SIMLA, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit to shareholders the audited balance-sheet and profit and loss account 
of the bank for the year ended 3oth June, 1894. The net profit, including a small balance 
brought forward, amounts to As. 1,61,461. 9a. If.; an interim dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum (free of income-tax) was paid "for the half-year ended 31st December, 
1893, which absorbed Rs. 50,000; the directors now recommend a further distribution at 
the same rate, Rs. 50,000; an addition to be made to reserve fund, raising that fund to 
Rs. 7,00,000, Rs. 50,000; to be carried forward to next account, Rs. 11,461. 9a. 1f.— 
total, Rs. 1,61,461. 9a. 14. The position and affairs of the bank continue in a satisfactory 
state, and the business generally shows a substantial and gratifying increase. 


Balance-sheet for Year ended 30th June, 1894. 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital ° . - &s, 10,00,000 0 O 
Reserve fund (in Government paper) . . 6,50,000 0 O 
ee Rs. 16,50,000 0 O 


Fixed deposits . 3 3 5 “ 96,18,697 12 4 
Current accounts ‘ - . ‘ 32,45,275 0 9 


1,28,63,972 13. I 
Bills of exchange payable . ; ; 13,363 7 4 
Miscellaneous accounts . ° ; ; 62,044 4 3 
— 75.407 II 7 
Balances between head office and branches . 2 37,802 2 10 
Profit and loss— 
Balance from last year . . . : 31,996 3 4 
Profits for current year . e ‘ , 1,49,935 5 9 


1,61,461 9 I 
Less dividend paid at 10 per cent. 
per annum to 31st December, 1893 50,000 0 O 


Balance at credit ‘ «) aghes : “ é i 1,11,461 9 1 





Total : . Rs. 1,47,38,644 4 7 


ASSETS. 
Loans > + &s.44,79,517 6 oO 
Cash credits and “demand advances ‘ ‘ 45,523,592 II 11 
Promissory notes and bills discounted . ‘ 5,10,806 13 I 
Property yielding rent ° ° ° ‘ 77,422 1 4 


Rs. 951915339 9 4 
Particulars required by Act VI. of 1882:— v9"s39 


Debts considered good, for which Bye oo holds 
securit po 95,44,847. 7a. 3f.; debts con- : 
sidere , for which bank holds no 
formal x. % being temporary overdrafts, 
Rs. ee 92. 1f.—total Rs. 95,91,339- 


Bank’s premises, safes, furniture and 
stationery . . . . ° 3:73,950 2 7 
Miscellaneous accounts . : 62,486 12 6 
Stamps . . ° ° : ° 6,856 13 8 
: Sa 443,293 12 9 
Government securities ° : 3 14,24,371 13 
Debentures, etc. ° . ‘ 1,32,260 14 
Bills of exchange receivable ; 24,833 6 
Cash balance. : = ‘ 31,22,545 6 


47,04,011 7 6 





Total « Rs. 1547,38,644 4 7 





BANK OF AFRICA, 


Statement of Profit and Loss for Year ended 30th June, 1894. 


EXPENDITURE, 


Establishment at head office and nine branches . . Rs. 1,70,480 7 : 
Directors and auditors’ fees, pension and provident fund allowances = 18,969 14 
Telegrams, postages, stamps, telephone and ‘agency —— ; . 8,101 4 
Income and municipal taxes, rents and repairs A ‘7 23,283 - 
Stationery, printing, newspapers and advertisements . 18,231 15 
Insurance, lighting, furniture, travelling and other miscellaneous 

charges ° aoe a Wig? A ; : ; . 14,730 10 
Law charges. . , t pare : ° : . 9,826 1 
‘Profit and loss :— 

Interim dividend at 10 per cent. per annum paid to 31st cmnresy 

° 50,000 

Divides now proposed at same rate to goth June, 1894 . : 50,000 

Addition to reserve fund ~ : . 50,000 

To be carried forward to next year. ° . ° , ° , 11,461 


Total 4 . Rs. 4,25,085 0 5 


INCOME, 


Balance from previous account . ‘ . « , Reese ¢.4 
Gross profits for the year after providing for losses A 2 é ‘ 8,32,363 5 I 


Total - 7 i 8,43,889 8 5 
Less interest paid to depositors . . ‘ ; : , ‘ 4,18,804 8 Oo 


Total r - Rs. 4,25,085 0 § 





BANK OF AFRICA, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit the report and balance-sheet for the half-year ended 3oth June last. 
After providing for bad and doubtful debts the net profits amount to £17,955. 135. 9d. ; 
add balance from 30th December, 1893, £9,733. 25. 4@.; less loss by note robbery, per 
last report, £3,200—leaving, £24,488. 16s. 1d., which it is proposed to apply as follows :— 
Dividend of 5s. per share (being at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum), free of income-tax, 
410,000; bonus of 15. 3d. per share (being 1 per cent. for the half-year), free of income-tax, 
£2,500; transfer to reserve fund, £5,000; balance to next account, £6,988. 16s. 1d. The 
directors regret that they have found it necessary to write off £3,200 from the amount 
brought forward from last half-year, in order to cover the loss, by robbery, at Johannesburg, 
which was announced in the last report. 


Balance-sheet, 30¢k June, 1894. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital subscribed, 40,000 shares of £18. -™ nei £750,000 on 
which is paid up £6. 5 per — , 

Reserve fund . ‘ ° ° 

Notes in circulation . . . ° ° 


Bills ble 

Bills held id for collection on account of | customers . 
Deposits and current accounts and other liabilities 
Profit and loss account—balance : : E 





42,995,690 11 





BANK OF BOMBAY. 


ASSETS, 
Cash on hand and with bankers . ° 
Government, colonial and other securities . 
Acceptances on account of constituents 
Bills receivable . 
Bills held for collection, as per contra. 
Loans on security, temporary advances, etc. 
Bills discounted . . . 
Bank premises, house ‘and office furniture . ° 
Stationery, stamps on hand, marine insurance policies, etc. 


_ 





4 
2 
7 
6 
I 
3 
5 
° 
9 
9 


$2,995,690 11 
Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year to 30th June, 1894. 


dene at head office and branches :—Salaries, £28,567. 125. 11d. ; 

rent, rates and taxes, £3,963. 5s. 5d.; directors’ fees, £1 1,000 ; 
general charges, on omnes and stationery, 47,057. 10s. - 440,588 8 7 
Trensfer to reserve fund 5,000 O O 

Dividend to 30th June, £ 10,000 ; bonus of 3 IS. 34. per share £2,500 . 
balance to next account, £6,988. 16s ° 19,488 16 1 


£65,077 4 8 


Cr. 
Balance at 30th December, 1893, £9,733- 25- 4d. ; less loss at Johannes- 

burg, per last report, £3,200 £6,533 2 4 
Gross profits :—After reserving charge for interest on deposit accounts 

to date, rebate on bills not yet due, duty on note in 

depreciation on bank premises, and providing - all bad and 

doubtful debts ° ° e ° ° ° ° 58,544 2 4 


£65,077 4 8 





»™ 
a 


BANK OF BOMBAY. 


Art the twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the shareholders, Mr. L. R. W. Forrest, 
president, in moving the adoption of the report, said: Gentlemen,—It is a pleasure, in 
proposing the adoption of the report, to feel pretty confident that you are satisfied with the 
work of the bank during the past year. The immediate rise of Xs. 50 per share, on the 
publication of the half-year’s results, marks the public’s appreciation of the position of the 
bank. The reserve fund is rapidly approaching a highly satisfactory figure, and is naturally 
tending to increase the confidence we already enjoy, both of Government and the general 
public. Though some of you may be disappointed at not receiving a larger dividend, I am 
quite certain that your directors are studying the best interests of the bank in maintaining 
the now happily customary rate of 10 per cent. Personally, I should like to see, later on, 
a sum set aside for the equalization of dividends, so that the shareholders may feel certain 
of a regular dividend, even when bad times come upon us, and the profits of the bank be 
thereby for the time diminished, without entrenching on the reserve fund. Now, gentlemen, 
we have passed through a very trying year—a year marked by much anxiety, uncertainty, 
and apprehension, caused by the changes in the currency laws of India and America. We 
must congratulate Mr. Sleigh and the principal officers of the bank on having shown such 
good results in spite of the difficulties they have had to contend against, and I am sure you 
will agree with me in thinking they thoroughly deserve the bonus which they have earned 
for themselves, and for the whole staff of the bank. During the first six months of the year 
trade was very dull; the advertised rate of interest stood at 3 per cent. until October, and 
afterwards at 4 per cent. During the last six months, owing to the very natural disinclina- 
tion of the exchange banks to keep their funds out here, the value of money maintained an 
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average of 7} per cent. per annum, and I shall not be betraying financial secrets when I tell 
you that the bank had an average of 81 lakhs less to work with this season than it had last 
year. Owing to the shortness and the inferior quality of the cotton crops of this Presidency, 
and the entire absence of any wheat trade, our up-country branches have done very much 
less than usual. The total deficiency in the receipts from Broach and Dhollera for the six 
months ending June 30th amounts to 170,000 bales, of the value of, say, one crore and 
three-quarters, while the exports of wheat were only 66,000 tons, against 176,000 tons in 
1893, and 352,000 tons in 1892. It is satisfactory to be able to state that not a single item 
in the profit and loss account is due to speculation in Government paper. Owing to the 
exigency of the money market, we had to part with a large quantity of our usual holdings of 
Government paper, and though it looked at one time as if we should not be able to replace 
it at the same price, as things have turned out, we shall lose nothing. Thanks to the 
extraordinary cheapness of money in London, the partial conversion of 4 per cent. paper to 
34 per cent. has been a success. There does not appear to have been any rush by European 
holders to return their paper to India, and many people think Government might have been 
bolder and have converted the whole quantity at once. We wait with interest the further 
action of Government. Certainly no better time could be chosen than the present for 
proceeding with the conversion of the 1854-55 loan, chiefly held in Europe, while money is 
so cheap in London. I do not believe the paper would be pressed for sale in India, but - 
think the offer of conversion would be generally accepted. As you are all aware, the bank 
is largely interested in the success of our local spinning and weaving industry. The mills 
have passed through a most trying time, but have weathered the storm successfully. Each 
loan is carefully examined every three months, and your directors are perfectly satisfied with 
the security they possess. The fearofan excise duty has, perhaps, lately told on the value of 
mill shares, but I cannot believe any will be put on except, perhaps, on the higher counts, say 
above 24s. This is not the time or place to discuss the import and excise duties. I will only 
say that merchants naturally object to the former, but, unfortunately, further direct taxation is 
not possible in this country, and that while import duties are bad, excise duties are very much 
worse. The imports of low count yarns and goods made from such are so small that no general 
excise duty is required to avert the cry of protection : I believe a protest against such a general 
duty would be raised both by a section of our own mercantile community, as well as by many 
influential politicians at home. The Government are pretty sure to treat with consideration 
an industry which does so much to maintain the balance of trade in favour of India—an 
industry which is more or less handicapped with every endeavour of the Government to raise 
exchange. And now a few words about the closing of the mints and its effect on trade. 
Many of us were unable to take part either in opposing, or supporting, the new departure. 
We saw, on the one hand, the great difficulty Government would have in meeting their gold 
obligations if silver fell after the Americans discontinued their useless purchases of silver ; 
and on the other hand, we feared the effect of closing the mints upon the opium and yarn 
trade with China, and we felt grave doubts as to the balance of trade being kept in favour of 
India, on which, after all, the success of the scheme depends much more than on the con- 
traction of the currency of which we have heard so much. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, but we can now see how much better it would have been had Government not given 
in to the public pressure to suspend their drawing of Council bills. It is due to that, and 
not, as many people think, to the closing of the mints that Government have had to borrow 
some eight millions in gold. Had they declared plainly on June 26th their intention to go 
on drawing, even ten lakhs a week, there would, no doubt, have been a considerable decline 
in exchange, a very natural one after the speculative advance which had just taken place, 
but we should not have seen an influx of silver to the extent of nearly eight crores in six 
months. Up to January the steadiness of exchange, caused by the stoppage of Council bills, 
encouraged imports in every direction, and completely altered the balance of trade. On the 
day Lord Elgin arrived in Bombay the Secretary of State in Council declared his intention 
of reverting to the proper system of selling Councils, and though, as business men, we can- 
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not think he has always acted with the discretion of one who should be thoroughly con- 
versant with the state of trade in India, he is certainly now on the right track. Part of the 
last fall in exchange was due to his unnecessary reticence about the funding of the unsold 
Councils, and to his suddenly increasing the weekly limit to sixty lakhs, just as our season 
was closing. The sudden and immediate collapse in exchange was no doubt very trying. 
It helped to knock down the prices of cotton and seeds at home, and disorganised business 
for the time, but the balance of trade is now again steadily rising in favour of India, and 
the export of gold has helped to increase it in our dull season. The closing of the mints 
cannot be said to have interfered with our export trade, except with China, and even that 
suffered most by the high rate of sterling exchange, maintained by the withholding of Council 
bills. Besides the China trade had, no doubt, been overdone before the mints were closed. 
Stocks in China were enormous, and a great portion of the losses were due to large consign- 
ments sent without the exchange being secured. It was perfectly wonderful how quickly 
prices rose in China directly shipments were reduced. The Calcutta exports of last autumn 
were balanced by the enormous imports of goods and silver. In Bombay, during the first 
six months of 1894, we have shipped as much cotton as we did last year. The exports of 
linseed, rapeseed and groundnuts average 60 per cent. in excess of the average of the previous 
four years, Gingelly and castor are not below the average. Our wheat trade has collapsed 
no doubt, but this is due to the extremely low prices at home, and short crops of the Bombay 
and North-West Provinces, and to the, no doubt, increased consumption of wheat by the 
natives of this country. The imports of silver are again increasing, and many people think 
Government might add to their revenues by more heavily taxing the luxury, as it has now 
become, It would certainly help to raise the value of uncoined silver, and the nearer it can 
be kept to the rupee, the less demand, and the better for the maintenance of a favourable 
balance of trade. Should the import of silver be kept to a moderate figure, and our crops 
turn out well, I think we may look forward to a steady and, perhaps, an improving exchange, 
The rainfall so far has been good, and the only cloud on the commercial and financial sky is 
the war between China and Japan, two Powers with whom England is on particularly friendly 
terms, and with whom India has large commercial interests. Those who are particularly 
conversant with China affairs do not believe the war will last long, or, that with the ports 
of Shanghai and Hongkong open, there will be much interference with our trade, but we 
can never tell what further complications may not be brought about. We must trust that 
the wiser counsels of the friendly Powers may prevail, and some arrangement for the better 
government of Corea be arrived at without further bloodshed. We can only fervently hope 
that Providence may be pleased to avert from these countries the awful horrors of war— 
horrors which happily our own generation in this country know so little of. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


AN account pursuant to the Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 32, for the week ended,on Wednesday, 
September 12th, 1894 :— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Dr. 


Notes issued . ‘ ‘4 - 454,262,460 0 O 


Cr. 
Government debt ; ‘ ‘ - . : . £11,015,100 
Other securities . : Z : . ; : ° 5,784,900 
Gold coin and bullion . ‘ . ‘ . . ° - 37,462,460 


454,262,460 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr. 
Proprietors’ capital . ‘ : ; ‘ é , = - £14,553,000 
Rest . v e . . ° > x ° 5 ‘ 3,601,844 
Public deposits * ‘ : ° . ‘ . ‘ : . 4,026,482 


Other deposits . 7 . : = : 4 - ' 39,947,379 
Seven-day and other bills . 3 : , ; : : e 173,038 





£62,301,743 


* Including exchequer, savings banks, commissioners of national debt, and dividend accounts. 


Cr. 
Government securities : ; 2 ; « 411,539,427 
Other securities . ° ° . ° 3 ° . ‘ + 19,632,005 
Notes ° . ‘ . ; P ‘ . ‘ ‘ + 28,732,250 
Gold and silver coin . ‘ = a ‘ . . ‘ +  24398,061 





£62,301,743 0 


H. G. Bowen, Chief Cashier. 
September 13th. 


THE BARING LIQUIDATION AND THE LATE CHIEF CASHIER. 


A general court of the governor and company of the Bank of England was held on 
September 13th in the Bank parlour, under the presidency of Mr. David Powell, who said,— 
I have now to acquaint the court that this is one of the quarterly general courts appointed 
by the charter, and that it is also one of the half-yearly general courts appointed by the 
12th bye-law for the making of dividends ; that the net profits for the half-year ended on 
August 31st last were £587,429, making the amount of the ‘‘ rest *” on that day £3,599,244 ; 
and that, after providing a dividend of £4 per cent., the *‘ rest”’ will be £3,017,124. The 
court of directors therefore propose, ‘‘ That a half-year’s dividend of interest and profits be 
made on October 5th next of £4 per cent., without deduction on account of income-tax.’’ 
The reduction in the dividend is not due to any fresh losses incurred this half-year, nor yet to 
any necessity for increasing the provision made to cover those to which I referred when I 
last addressed you. These are not yet fully ascertained, but there is reason to believe that 
they will fall short of rather than exceed the provision then made for them. You will 
yourselves have anticipated the main cause of the diminished profits by a reference to the 
unprecedented accumulation of the reserve in the hands of the Bank, and to the notoriously 
low value of money during the half-year, which has rendered the profitable employment of 
these large funds, or any ordinary proportion of them, impossible. We have been passing 
through a period of prolonged depression and stagnation in business, from the effects of 
which we, of course, have not been exempt. I trust there are signs of the approach of a 
better state of things, but so far there has been no improvement in the value of money. 
Before putting formally the question as to the dividend, I have also to place before you, as 
usual, the present position of the Baring liquidation, In March last I stated that the 
liabilities on February 28th amounted to 43,557,667, of which the debt due to the Bank 
was £3,450,000. Since that date the net result of the operations has been to reduce the 
liabilities to £2,481,985, a reduction of about £1,075,000, and the debt due to the Bank 
to £2,409,000, a reduction of £1,041,000. The assets on the 31st ult., according toa 
careful valuation, in which, as on previous occasions, a low estimate has been adopted, stood 
at £3,149,397, compared with 44,023,241 in March last, and exhibit an apparent surplus 
of assets over liabilities of £667,412, as against £465,574. These figures show that the 
liquidation has proceeded favourably. I may add that since they were prepared further 
satisfactory progress has been made, and there is every hope that no loss will ultimately fall 
upon the guarantors. I speak more strongly on that point than I have ever ventured to do 
before, because I think that the figures now before you justify us in expressing what we 
really feel will be the case. If I can give any further explanation before the resolution is 
put to the meeting I shall be very glad to do so. 

The Rev. W. West inquired whether any deduction had been made from the profits of 
the Bank in the past half-year to meet the losses to which reference was made at the 
previous meeting. 

Mr. John Jones said he had noticed from the newspapers that the Bank had 43,000,000 
less securities earning dividend for them than they had a year ago. With such a report as 
the present dividend showed, he was surprised that the £3,000,000 should have been out 
of service, and perhaps the governor, in his reply, would state what had become of the 
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money which the 43,000,000 must have realized, and why it had not been put out again. 
Was the discount rate so low that it was not worth their while to take the risk? He 
remembered a former governor stating that the rate of discount at the time was so low that 
the directors had not thought it worth while to invest their money, and that it was better 
to retain it and avoid all risks. He desired to know whether there had been any similar 
feeling on the present occasion. It appeared to him that the £3,000,000 had been paid to 
the Bank, as he noticed that they had an excess of £10,000,000 of gold above the average. 
This was a wonderful compliment to the integrity and possibly to the prosperity of the Bank. 
He, of course, accepted the competition of the market, and he was quite —s to be 
bound by such competition. The outside world was conferring on them every favour in 
putting their deposits with the Bank in abundance, but, unless he heard an explanation on 
the point, he should feel that the internal management had not been so active as might be 
desired. The superabundance of gold held by them was quite startling; nearly half the 
gold in the country was in the hands of the Bank. The great industry of the country had 
broken down owing to the surfeit of food coming to us from abroad, and the establishment 
of new industries was required. The foreign trade was good enough, but it was the home 
trade that was suffering, and something was required to be done to circulate the money now 
lying idle with banks. Their customers seemed to view them as favourably as ever, 
judging from the deposits held by the Bank, and he did not think that they need anticipate 
any great falling off in the market price of their stock. He hoped to receive a statement 
from the governor with reference to the distribution of the large funds now held by the 
Bank. He seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Charles Chauncy remarked that a comparison of the accounts for this year and for 
last showed that the ‘‘ other deposits ’’ were in excess of the amount last year by 4 10,640,000 
He thought it would be very interesting to the proprietors to be informed from what quarter 
this large increase had come—whether it came from any increase in the legitimate business 
of the Bank, through additional customers, or whether it came solely, or to a large extent, 
from the banks having increased their deposits. He also saw by their accounts that the 
Bank could pay 32s. in the pound for every note it had in circulation, and he would like to 
know if such a state of things had ever occurred before in their history. 

The Governor, in reply, said he thought that he had answered by anticipation, in the 
statement he had already made, the first question put tohim. He had stated that they had 
not taken out of the half-year’s profit anything for the losses of which the proprietors had 
been advised. In the general calculation of profits last half-year they provided sufficiently, 
he believed—and perhaps more than sufficiently—for all the losses they then knew of. The 
diminution in the dividend had nothing to do with the losses. The fact was that they had 
been earning less, owing to the low value of money. He believed that sufficient provision 
had been made for their losses, and the provision would be more than sufficient if they won 
in the Murrieta case. The first decision in that action was in the Bank’s favour, but it had 
been appealed against. As regarded the question about the securities being less, that was 
the case, but he believed he had also answered this point by anticipation, for he had stated 
that it had been practically impossible to employ their money. In consequence of that the 
reserve had appeared in their weekly returns as very much larger than usual. Mr. Jones 
was quite right in what he had said, that it might be worth while when the value of money was 
very low, not to employ it on account of the risk that would be run, although he did not think 
that Mr. Jones quite appreciated what the risk was. If they too’. all the proportion of the 
reserve above the normal amount and invested it in consols he thought there would be a 
fair chance of their not making a profit out of it. He thought that there was a very good 
chance of consols falling again, and probably the time for consols to fall again would be 
just when they might want their money to employ elsewhere. He believed that in keeping 
their money by them they were only following a prudent and wise course. He thought 
that this also bore on another question which had been asked, as to the amount of the ‘‘ other 
deposits ” being so large. The banks were keeping larger amounts with them ; and might 
not that fact also be attributable to the same reason—that they could not find profitable 
employment for these funds elsewhere? He did not, however, say that that was the only 
cause. They did not have a great many purely business customers, and a good deal of the 
increase in the “ other deposits ’’ was due to the banks. 

Mr. Chauncy said he would like his question answered as to whether it was not a 
‘record ”? position for them to be able to pay 32s. the pound on their note circulation. 

Mr. Benjamin B. Greene stated that it had been a record during the last few weeks. It 
might not be so at the present moment, but it was a record since they last met. They had 
had more than they had ever had before. 

The Governor said he had asked Mr. Greene to reply to this question, as that gentleman 
took an interest in these matters and tabulated them. He then put the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously. He afterwards informed the Court that the dividend warrants would 
be delivered and paid on the 5th prox, 
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Mr. Edward Clark said he had now to propose a resolution, of which he had given 
private notice, for an a into the relations existing between the late chief cashier and 
certain customers of the Bank, who complained of that gentleman’s treatment of them, and 
also into the action of the Bank in consequence of those relations. He ventured to say that 
those four walls had never heard a more astounding communication than that made at their 
last nga Fees the Bank had lost £250,000 through the irregularities of the late chief 
cashier. He had attended the Bank meetings for 30 years, and heard of losses sustained by 
them, sometimes by forgers and sometimes by swindlers, but he had never heard of such a 
loss in consequence of irregularities by the most trusted officer of the Bank. If this man 
was so astute that he could effect this injury, notwithstanding the checks and restrictions he 
would meet with there, he was not surprised at the irregularities of which their customers 
complained. If they sought the reason why City men had, toa large extent, lost confidence 
in the management of the Bank, and the reason that their institution had been adversely 
criticized in the press, he thought they would find it, not in the fact that the Bank had 
sustained losses, but on account of the complaints of customers respecting the treatment they 
had met with. He believed that no fewer than twenty customers had complained, but he 
proposed to refer to only three cases, on which he had been personally consulted. The first 
was that of a country clergyman, who complained that his wife’s money had been invested. by 
Mr. May in Chicago Great Western bonds. This was not a very serious matter in itself, and 
the gentleman in question had accepted the position; and he only mentioned this case 
because Chicago Great Western bonds stood at the head and front of the offending in all the 
instances he was going to refer to. The next case was more serious, that of a lady, an old 
customer of the Bank’s. It appeared that she was in the chief cashier’s department 
transacting some small business, and that she asked the clerk who was attending to her 
whether he thought she might’ invest in colonial stocks. Mr. May, who was standing by, 
came forward and remarked that he was the person to consult, and on her replying that she 
did not like to trouble him with such small matters, he said that he was placed there for the 
very purpose of advising the Bank’scustomers. Mr. May invited her into his room, and there 
he ‘‘ planted”? upon her, again, Chicago Great Western bonds, and subsequently similar 
rubbish to the extent of £7,000. The lady seemed to have had some sort of suspicion that 
these were not first-class investments, and on asking Mr. May if they were thoroughly safe, 
his reply was that they were as safe as the Bank of England. He now came to his third 
case, the most important of all ; and it had been made notorious by the Bank themselves by 
the action they had taken. This was the case of a gentleman, another old customer of the 
Bank, who had always intrusted their institution with his securities. The Bank had also 
made his investments for him, and up to 1887 these investments were made with remarkable 
success. In that year he happened to call on the chief cashier to ask the latter a question 
in regard to his securities, and in the course of conversation Mr. May said to him, ‘‘ Here is 
an investment you ought to have—Chicago Great Western bonds; you might take £20,000 
of them.”” Thecustomer replied that he would be very glad to take them, but that he had no 
money to invest, whereupon he was told—and it was to this that he desired to call special 
attention—* You need not trouble about that ; the Bank will pay forthem, and you can take 
aloan on them.” In this way this unfortunate customer was introduced at the Bank of 
England to the worst form of Stock Exchange speculation. The evil grew, and out of this 
first ‘*deal’’ there came twelve investments in rubbish of the most remarkable kind, in 
which this gentleman placed altogether £400,000, his loans from the Bank on this rubbish 
growing to £228,000. This loan, however, was not, in his opinion, the worst feature in the 
action of the Bank as regarded this customer’s account. The Bank also claimed of him an 
overdraft of £120,000. 

The Governor.—You are going into transactions between us and our customers. Perhaps 
you will tell us the name of this customer at once, and say whether you are making your 
statements on his authority. 

Mr. Clark replied that what he was saying was in his capacity as a Bank proprietor. 

The Governor.—Then, perhaps you will mention the customer’s name. 

Mr. Clark said he would leave this to the governor. The Bank had made the case 
notorious by their action. He only asked for an enquiry into these matters, and it was for 
the meeting to decide whether such an enquiry should be made. He had sufficient authority 
to give the name if it were insisted on, but he thought it would be better to ask him for it 
afterwards. 

The Governor.—I think that you ought to mention the name. 

Mr. Clark said that he was referring to the account of Mr. Adrian Hope. 

The Governor.—Perhaps, now you have mentioned that, I may interrupt you for a 
moment to state that you gave me notice before the meeting that it was Mr. Adrian Hope’s 
case that you were going into. We have made an arrangement with Mr. Hope, who 
expresses his full satisfaction with our treatment throughout the whole affair; and the day 
before yesterday Mr. Hope’s solicitor told Mr. Freshfield that it was not his wish, but 
against his wish rather than otherwise, that his affairs should be dragged before the meeting. 
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Mr. Clark stated that his object was the honour of the Bank, and he only wanted an 
inquiry into circumstances which he thought reflected adversely on their institution. He 
was not there as an advocate of Mr. Hope or of any of the Bank’s customers, but simply as 
a proprietor of Bank stock. He thought there ought to be an inquiry, but if the meeting 
thought otherwise he would desist. 

The Governor.—It is for you to put the motion forward if you like, if it is seconded. 


Mr. Clark said he had not asked any one to second it, and he had not consulted any one 
on the matter. His desire was to place the Bank right in the face of the world, for its 
reputation had, he maintained, suffered. The inquiry might not result in anything con- 
demnatory of the directors, and possibly it might entirely clear them regarding the questions 
he had raised. With reference to the overdraft of £120,000 which he had mentioned, his 
idea of an overdraft was that it could only occur when a customer drew a cheque not having 
sufficient to the credit of his account to meet it; but the peculiarity of this overdraft was, 
as he was informed, that the Bank themselves drew the cheques on this gentleman’s account, 
and drew them when there were not assets to meet them. It would be impossible to sanction 
the Bank’s doing such business as this to the extent of £120,000. There was another point 
connected with this gentleman’s transactions to which he desired to refer, and in connexion 
with which he thought the Bank would find it very difficult to justify their action. When 
the first negotiations for a compromise fell through, the Bank took out a summons for judg- 
ment against their customer for £348,000; and, on the other hand, their customer determined 
to commence an action against the Bank for negligence in the management of his affairs. 
At that time this gentleman had £20,000 in consols in his own name, upon which there was 
no lien whatever. Mr. Hope instructed him to sell this amount. He accordingly did so, 
but the Bank refused to allow the transfer to be made, and when he asked for a reason for 
their refusal he was told that they had no reason to give. He repeated that his sole object 
was the honour of the Bank, and he believed that the Bank would be true to itself, and 
would not depart from the traditions of its 200 years’ existence. He concluded by proposing 
a resolution to the effect that the proprietors should choose three of themselves and two of 
the directors to inquire into the relations existing between the late chief cashier and certain 
customers of the Bank, and into the Bank’s action in consequence of those relations, and 
that a report should be prepared on the result of the inquiry, and be presented to the pro- 
prietors at the next meeting. 

Mr. John Jones thought that it would be better for the meeting not to join in any opinion 
as regarded the ex parte statement which they had listened to. He thought it might be just 
matter for inquiry by the court, but he thought it would be better to postpone the subject. 

Mr. Biggs said he would formally second Mr. Clark’s motion, although he felt that it 
would not be carried. He thought it would be interesting if the proprietors could be assured 

_ that the irregularities of which they had heard would not occur again. 

The Governor said that he feared he could not put the resolution validly, as Mr. Biggs 
was not properly qualified to second it. 

The Rev. W. West inquired how long the irregularities had been going on before they 
were discovered by the directors, 

The Governor.—Do you second the resolution ? 

Mr. West.—Oh, dear, no. (Laughter.) 

The Governor.—The resolution has not been seconded. 

Mr. Clark said that he would leave the matter in the hands of the board. 

The Governor.—I should like to make a few words of explanation, as this motion has 
been brought forward. I received this letter last March from Mr. Hope: 

‘¢Dear Sir,—Now that an arrangement has been completed I wish you to know that 

the ridiculous stories circulated about our supposed relations have caused me considerable 
annoyance. Though I have a personal complaint against Mr. May and his advice, I am 
thoroughly satisfied that the settlement is an equitable one, and thank you for the considera- 
tion you have shown.—Yours faithfully, ADRIAN E. Hope.”’ 
I think that that answersa great deal. The only reason I should have for objecting to 
this inquiry is, in the first place, that it can by no possibility do any good ; and, in the next 
place, that we are not justified in any way in going into the relations between ourselves and 
our customers and making them public. I have shown that Mr. Hope is satisfied by this 
letter. What justification have I for bringing before you the speculations in which he was 
concerned P 

Mr. Clark.—May I ask if all your other customers who have complained to you are 
satisfied P 

The Governor.—I asked Mr. Clark what cases he was going to bring forward. He 
wrote and told me Mr. Hope’s, so, naturally, I have not gone into the other cases with the 
view of answering him. I do not know whether those customers would like their affairs to 
be brought forward, and without their authority I should certainly not think of doing so, 
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Mr. Rokeby Price regretted the statement which had been made by Mr. Clark, whose 
attack on their late chief cashier he regarded as ungenerous. Mr. Clark brought the matter 
before them at the last meeting, and his extraordinary proposition was that the Bank 
directors, and therefore the proprietors, were responsible for Mr. May’s recommendations to 
certain people. That was avery dangerous doctrine to hold, and also one very unfair to 
the directors. He very much regretted that Mr. May, who had been severely punished, had 
not been let alone. He considered it a great pity that the discussion on these matters 
should have been revived, and against one individual. He himself would object very 
strongly to his affairs being brought before a public meeting. 

Mr. Clark remarked that he had authority for all that he had said. 


Mr. Price replied that the authority must be very curious in view of the letter which the 
at aged had read and his statement respecting a conversation which had taken place so 
ately as the present week. He thought it would be better if nothing further was said on 
the subject. It would be most destructive of their interests for any proprietor to attend the 
meetings and to want to discuss private accounts. He did not say that the Bank had not 
made mistakes, as other banks had done Probably Mr. Clark had himself made mistakes 
and would possibly make others. He had himself suffered in past times from what his 
clerks had done. They must all trust someone; and it should be remembered that their 
late chief cashier had risen to his high position in the course of forty years’ service with the 
Bank. He denied that their institution had lost the confidence of the public. If the 
motion had been carried it would, in his opinion, have been disastrous to all of them. 


The Governor said that the motion, not having been validly seconded, fell to the ground. 
He Kameingy in answer to Mr. West, that it was difficult to say when the irregularities referred 
to began. .- 

On the motion of Mr. John Jones, seconded by Mr. Rokeby Price, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the governor, deputy-governor, and court of directors for their able 
management of the affairs of the corporation during the past half-year. 

The Governor.—The directors thank you most sincerely for your support at this time. 
It is atime when support is needed, and we are glad to think that we Sone not altogether 
lost the support and the good feeling of the court in what we have done, and are still doing, 


to try to get out of the most disagreeable ‘‘ mess’’ that the court was ever placed in. We 
shall continue to do our best.— Zzmes. 


THE LIQUIDATION OF MEssRS. BARING BROTHERS & Co.—The following guarantee 
account, dated 31st August, 1894, has been issued to the guarantors of the Bank. Since 
that date more stock has been negotiated and a trust, to take over the remaining assets for 
cash, is talked of :— 

LIABILITIES 
31 Aug., 28 Feb., 3 Aug., 
1893. 1894. 1894. 
Acceptances, depositors, etc. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . £128,001 £107,667 £72,985 
Due to the Bank of England ° ° ‘ + 4,095,000 3,450,000 2,409,000 
Total liabilities . ‘ . . ‘ é 4,223,001 32557,067 2,481,985 
Balance (apparent surplus) . . - 418,649 465,574 667,412 





44,641,650 4,023,241 3,149,397 





ASSETS. 


31 Aug., 28 Feb., 31 August, 1894. 
1893. 1894. Valued 4th 
(Valuation, (Valuation, September, 
7 Sep.,1893.) 28 Feb., 1894.) 1894. 
Money at call and bills receivable . 5 . £102,767 £64,789 ~ 4 50,884 
Remittances to come forward ° ° ° 60,000 72,000 . $ 62,379 
Lands, private houses, etc., the property of 
the partners . : . : - 586,176 576,676 . ° 519,349 
Sundry debtors . ‘ . ; ° ° 60,000 30,831 . . 30,831 








Securities: 808,943 744,296 . . 663,443 
Other than South American . + 535,600 349,486 £260,498 


Uruguayan . . - 933472 858,306 396,008 
Argentine, etc. ° ° ° . 2,363,635 2,071,153 1,829,448 2,485,954 





44,641,650 4,023,241 39149,397 
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BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


THE directors have to submit to the shareholders the annexed balance-sheet of the bank for 
the year ended 31st March last. The net profits, after making provision for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, amount to £41,078. 17s. 1d., to which has to be added £19,161 brought forward 
from last year. The shareholders have already been informed that under the powers vested in 
them by the deed of settlement the directors have considered it in the interests of the bank 
to apply for and obtain an Act of the General Assembly of New Zealand, authorising the issue of 
42,000,000 preference capital, guaranteed by the Government of the Colony, which has been 
duly made. To comply with the conditions imposed by the said Act the head office of the 
bank has to be transferred to New Zealand, and in order to give effect to such conditions the 
necessary special general meetings of the shareholders will be held in the Colony. An 
interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the first six months of the year 
was paid in February last, absorbing £22,500, and the directors now recommend that the 
balance, amounting to £37,739. 175. 1d., be carried forward to profit and loss new account. 
There are certain accounts in the bank’s books for which, in the opinion of the board, it is 
probable provision may later on have to be made. The directors, however, consider that 
under existing circumstances the matter is one that it is desirable to leave to the discretion 
of the new board. 


Balance-sheet, 31st March, 1894. 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital :—100,000 shares of £5. 5s. each, £525,000; 50,000 shares of 
47. 10s. each, £375,000. ‘ i . ° panes 3 = 

Reserve fund (invested in consols ‘ ‘ ef . ‘ i 2 45,000 O 

Notes in circulation . : a re : ‘ ° . a 515,568 oO 

Bills payable . - ° ° ° . " ° ‘ i i 1,413,996 15 

Deposits and other liabilities ‘ 2 ° ‘ . 3 - 8,213,199 14 

Profit and loss, £60,239. 17s. 1d.; less interim dividend at 5 per cent. 
per annum for half-year ended 30th September, 1893, £22,500. 37,739 17 





ASSETS. 


Coin, cash balances with bankers and money at call and short notice . £1,463,364 3 
Bullion on hand and in transit . : a : : - “ 93,655 9 
Bills receivable and bills discounted . . ae eas 2,383,072 14 
Advances and other debts due tothe bank... Sie + +  4;855,569 0 
Investments in consols and other stocks . . = ' - 61,523 15 
Bank of New Zealand Estates Company, Limited, shares (par value) 1,850,000 Oo 
Landed property, bank premises, etc. . : ; ¥ “a 413,319 4 


411,125,504 7 


womowdde 





Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Interim dividend at rate of 5 per cent, per annum for half-year ended 
SS ae 0 ar ee eee £22,500 0 O 
Balance carried forward . ~. «© « ° fs a . 37,739 17° 1 


£60,239 17 1 


Cr. 
Balance from last year . ‘ ape . : 419,161 0 O 
Net profit for year ended 31st March, 1894... 41,078 17 1 
£60,239 17 1 


Dr. RESERVE FUND. 
ae Pee” eee ee £45,000 0 0 


r. 
Balance from last year ‘ P A : FE y £45,000 O O 
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BANK OF VICTORIA, LIMITED. 


THE board of management have the pleasure to submit their third report to the share- 
holders of the bank, together with balance-sheet for the half-year ending 3oth June, 1894, 
duly certified by the auditors :—Balance of undivided profit on 31st December, 1893, 
44,979. 10s. 11d.; net profit for the past half-year, £29,921. os. 1¢.—together, £34,900. 
I1s., which the directors propose to apportion as follows:—To dividend on preference 
shares, at 5 per cent. per annum, £10,419; to dividend on ordinary shares at 5 per cent. 
per annum, including three months’ dividend on the last instalment of call, £17,920. 12s. 
Balance carried forward to next half-year, £6,560. 19s. The second instalment of the call 
of £2. 10s. per share, payable on the 12th March last, has been well met, and of the first 
and second instalments, amounting together to £120,000, there has been paid to date 
£108,630. Instalments have also been paid in advance to the extent of £56,589. 


Aggregate Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1894 (including London branch 
to 28th May, 1894). 
Dr. 
Proprietors’ capital, viz.:—41,676 preference shares, at 410 each, 
£416,760 ; 240,000 ordinary shares, paid £3, £720,000 (less calls 
in arrear, £11,369. 16s. 6a.) £708,630. 35. 6d.; calls paid in 
advance, £56,589. 6s. 10d. At 181,979- 10s, ehacite profit and loss, 




















434,900. IIs. : ‘ J . 41,216,880 1 4 
Notes in circulation . ° . j ° ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ 122,914 0 O 
Bills in circulation . 234,017 9 2 
Deposits, including interest anunst, rebate on bills current, and other 

moneys . ° x , ° . 7 ° ° - 6,130,334 8 11 
Due to other banks . ; . 2 ‘ ‘* ° : ‘ 7,595 5 11 

47,712,341 5 4 

Cr. 

Coin, bullion, and cash balances, £1,221 a 16s. 1d.; Government 

and municipal debentures, £ 192,000 ; = . - 41,413,749 16 1 
British bills 72 ¢ransstu ° ° . ° ° . . . 31,397 7 1 
Due from other banks . 7 . ; 2 ; ; P 66,189 3 9 
Bills receivable and other advances ‘ : ; sf : P ‘ 5,962,521 I 4 
Bank premises . ° ° ° é . ‘ ‘ ; é : 238,483 17 I 

47,712,341 5 4 

Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS. ee 
Current expenses, head ee and ity: -two branches and three sub- 

branches : : ; é ‘ 438,235 19 oO 
Bank-note tax . . ‘ ° ° . ° ~ : ; 1,170 0 2 
Balance . ‘i : : “ . . ‘ ; ; ; ’ 34,900 II O 

£74,306 10 2 

Which the directors propose to apportion as follows :— 

Dividend on preference shares, at § percent. perannum_ . 410,419 0 O 
Dividend on ordinary shares, at § per cent. per a including three 

months’ dividend on last instalment of call . : ° 17,920 I2 0 

Balance to next half-year . ; a ° ° ° ° . ; 6,560 19 oO 

£34,900 II 0 

sii from pist December, 1893 44,979 10 11 
Gross profits for the half-year ending 30th June, 1804, after deducting 
all interest paid or due to customers, and —s bills saniitate 

and providing for bad and doubtful debts. ‘ 3 69,326 19 3 

£74,306 10 2 





Balance. J ‘ ‘ , . A ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ 434,900 11 O 
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COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


THE annexed duly audited balance-sheet shows that after paying £151,500 for interest to 
depositors, defraying the cost of management, and providing the necessary reserves, there 
remains a sum of £10,047. 5s. 11d. at the credit of profit and loss account. The net gain 
compares unfavourably with the previous half-year, but it is satisfactory to say that there is 
a marked improvement in the amount of profit made by the branches generally in this and 
the other colonies, though the continued depression in and around Melbourne has resulted in 
a considerable reduction of the income derived from the accounts in the old bank at the head 
office. The advances in the new bank—£3,165,775—are all thoroughly sound and satis- 
factory. The ordinary banking profits thereon, though affected by low rates of interest and 
diminished exchange operations, are decidedly encouraging ; but the ow portion of these 
profits is absorbed in paying interest on the extended deposits which the new bank has to 
carry. This burden will diminish as the volume of business increases, and the reduction of 
the assets realisation account progresses. Under the scheme of reconstruction the new bank 
is required to debit the amount represented by the unrealised assets of the old bank with 
interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum, but this, of course, can only be brought to 
profit when it is proved to have been fairly earned. In view of the depreciation in the 
realisable value of securities, the directors have felt it to be their duty to retain a large portion 
of this interest in suspense, until the outturn of these old advances can be more accurately 
determined ; it will be noted, therefore, that a sum of £91,189. Is. 7¢. appears in the 
balance-sheet under the heading of ‘“‘ assets realisation interest suspense account.’? The 
assets realisation account has been reduced by about £700,000 during the six months, and 
the directors continue to take over accounts every week as they are brought within the 
prescribed conditions ; but they have considered it their first duty to see that no advance is 
taken over by them about the outturn of which they do not feel thoroughly assured. By 
being able to nurse the accounts in the old bank, many of them will yield much better results 
than would be attained were the securities realised at once. At the last meeting of share- 
holders strong representations were made of the necessity for securing, if possible, an 
extension of the time within which the calls on the old capital had to be paid. The directors, 
in full sympathy with the suggestion and desiring to give effect to it, found on taking le 

advice that it could not be done without first securing the consent of every creditor of the 
bank, and that is admittedly impracticable. Considering the large area over which the calls 
are spread, and the prevailing financial depression, they hon been, and continue to be, very 
fairly met. Every consideration has been shown where inability at present to meet the 
demand existed, and only in a very few cases, where it has been attempted to evade the liability, 
have legal proceedings been resorted to. Pursuing the policy of retrenchment and concen- 
tration, further reductions in charges have been effected, amounting to about £5,000 for the 
period under review ; and proposals for additional efforts in this direction are under considera- 
tion. An agency of the bank has been opened at Coolgardie, in Western Australia, to 
preserve the bank’s gold-buying connection; and the following branches have been with- 
drawn :—Abbotsford, Auburn, Drouin, Lilydale, Moonee Ponds, and Mornington, in 
Victoria ; Pitt Street, Sydney, in New South Wales; and Narrcoorte, in South Australia. 


Balance-sheet for the Half=year ending 30th June, 1894. 


(Jncluding London Office to 30th April, 1894, and Port Darwin and Western 
Australian Branches to 31st May, 1894.) 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


Capital registered, consisting of :—300,000 preference shares of £10, 

43,000,000; 300,000 ordinary shares of £10, £3,000,000— 
000,000. 

Capital paid :—209,381 preference shares at £10, £2,093,810; 300,000 
ordinary shares paid to £5, £1,500,000; /ess amount of Ist, 2nd, 
3rd and 4th calls unpaid, £71,932. 15s.—£1,428,067. 5s.; calls 
paid in advance, £59,282. 5s.—Z£ 3,581,159. 10s.; profit and loss, 


£10,047. 5s.11d.. : » 43,591,206 15 11 
Notes in circulation . ; - > ° s . : 145,029 0 O 
Bills payable in circulation . = . : . : . . 189,944 0 3 





Carried forward . - £3,926,179 16 2 
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Brought forward - £3,926,179 16 2 
Amounts due to other banks - ‘ 7,769 911 
Current accounts and new fixed deposits, £ 1,772; 407. ” 16s. 4d. ; 
extended deposits, 5 to 10 years, £6, 183,888. 145. 6d. ; deposits in 
old bank in course of conversion into preference shares and long- 
dated deposits, £137,494. 9s. 6d. ; assets realisation interest suspense 
account, £91,189. Is. 7d. ; interest —— on — 4753242; 
rebate on bills discounted, £12,878. 6s. 6d. . ~ « Sepg10e 3 5 


£12,207,049 14 6 
| ane nee nC Ae orame 





ASSETS, . 


Coin, bullion and cash at bankers, £1,114,835. 8s. 8d.; money at call 
and short notice in London, £50,000; municipal and other deben- 
tures, £104,600; amounts due. by other banks, £9,784. 7s. 11d.— 
41,279,219.. 16s. 34. ; remittances in transit, ss drafts unpresented, 
4143-745. 11s. 7d. ; bills receivable and other es & 3165577 5. 


19s. 1d. . - £4588,741 7 
Bank premises (including furniture and fittings) . , ¥ 7 J 505,101 12 
Property account , . 10,655 3 


Assets realisation. account, to be liquidated by transfer of advances from 
old bank and realisation of other assets of old bank ; ‘ ‘ 7,102,551 11 


412,207,049 14 
— 





alin owow 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 
Salaries paid—head office and -~ es and pate < : Z £39,486 0 9 
Rent and other charges P ° . - ° . 15,535 15 10 
Bank-note tax . a 7 a ‘ . 7 ‘ = . 1,607 3 8 
Balance . . ° ‘ ° e ° ° ° ° ° 10,047 5 II 


£66,676 6 2 
er 


ieee from last half-year . £2,145 5 1 
Gross-amount of. profits, Zzss reserves for bad and doubtful debts, in interest 

accrued on deposits, and: rebate on bills current . 64,531 I I 

‘ £66,676 6 2 

mee ono Samana 


Balance, £10,047. 55. 11d. 


& 
- 





COMMERCIAL. BANKING COMPANY OF SYDNEY, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit to the shareholders a balance-sheet showing the liabilities and assets 
of the bank on the 3oth June, 1894, and present the following report :—The balance at the 
credit of profit and loss account, after deducting rebate on current bills and accrued interest 
on fixed deposits, paying note-tax, and providing for bad and doubtful debts, amounts to 
448,234. 7s. 9d@., out of which the directors recommend the following appropriations :—To 
the payment of a dividend for the half-year at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, £33,900. 
12s. 8d.; balance, being undivided profit, £14,333. 15s. Id. Having regard to the 
universal and continued depression affecting the values of all classes of securities, the 
directors have heavily taxed the profits for this half-year and made larger provisions than 
usual for contingencies. During the half-year the branches at Bowraville, Coopernook, 
Cundletown, Jerilderie, Kangaroo Valley, Mulwala and Nymagee in this: colony, and at 
Beenleigh in the colony of Queensland, have been closed. The directors report that of the 
called-up capital of £400,000, of which a first instalment of £80,000 was due on Ist 
January last, the sum of £286,435 has been received. With deep regret the directors 
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record the death of Mr. W. C. McKay, who was cruelly murdered at the Barraba branch 
on the 18th April, when nobly and successfully defending the property of the bank under 
his charge. The board, in recognition of the faithful services of her husband, has informed 
Mrs. McKay of its intention to grant her a pension of £100 per annum, terminable at the 
expiration of fifteen years or at death, and a pension of £20 per annum to each of her five 
children, each child’s pension to terminate when it reaches the age of sixteen years or at 
death. It is necessary to ask the shareholders for their sanction to these pensions. 


Liabilities and Assets (including London Branch to 30th June by Cable). 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital, £1,000,000; reserve capital, £1,000,000—£2,000,000. 
Capital paid-up, £600,000; capital called-up, £400,000 (the first 
instalment of £80,000 was due Ist seeaiaed 1894), of which has 








been paid, £286,435 A ° ° e . ° - £886,435 0 oO 
Reserve fund ‘ ° ° : 4 ‘ . : : 1,010,000 O O 
Notes in circulation ‘ ; i e 5 ‘ ‘ ° 301,513 0 O 
Bills in circulation . ° S ° ‘ ° 284,474 12 10 
Deposits and other liabilities ° ° . R ° 10,360,182 18 2 
Profit and loss account js : . r x ; . 52,994 3 11 

412,895,599 14 11 
ASSETS. 


’ Coin and bullion in hand, £1,887,689; cash at bankers, £387,059. 
10s. 11d. ; Queensland "Government notes, £27,656 ;. remittances 
in transit, £180,135. 16s. 1d.; notes and bills of other banks, 


£25,399. 8s. 6d.; Government securities, 4705,800 P - £3)213:739 15 6 
Bills discounted, and all debts due to the bank . J : \ - . 9,284,471 12 0 
Bank premises, furniture, Oe: -« ° : ; ° . 397,388 7 5 





£12,895,599 14 11 
ee 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 











Dr. 
Rebate-on current bills . £4,759 16 2 
Dividend account for payment ‘of a dividend for past half-year ‘at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum . . ° . 33,900 12 8 
Balance of undivided profit carried to next half-year s ; ; o 9° diegSa-35. 2 
452,994 3 11 
Cr. 
Amount undivided from last half-year i r . : ‘ A £22,674 2 8 
Profit for half-year ended 30th Aion 1894 . ' P : : . 30,320 I 3 
£52,904 3 11 
RESERVE FUND. 
1894—June 30 . ° ° : ° . : ; . - 1,010,000 0 O 








ya 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


THE directors have now to submit to you a general statement of the affairs of the bank, 
and balance-sheet for the half-year ending joth June, 1894. The net profits for that 
period, including $115,290.83, balance brought forward from last account, after paying all 
charges, deducting interest paid and due, and making provision for bad and doubtful 
accounts, amount to $1,256,856.08. The directors recommend the transfer of $300,000 
from the profit and loss account to credit of the reserve fund, which fund will then stand at 
$4,500;000,. In connection with the Praya reclamation scheme, the portion in front of the 
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bank’s premises here is now complete. 
loss account. 
a valuable asset ; in the meantime it is not the bank’s intention to either sell or build upon 


the site. 








HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


The cost ($60,000) has been debited to profit ana 
This land, now standing in our books clear, will, no doubt, ultimately prove 


After making these transfers and deducting remuneration to directors, there 


remains for appropriation $886,856.08, out of which the directors recommend a dividend of 
one pound per share, which will absorb $355,555.55. The difference in exchange between 
4s. 6d., the rate at which the dividend is declared, and 2s. 1}d., the rate of the day, amounts 
to $404,840.49. The balance ($126,460.04) to be carried to new profit and loss account. 


Abstract of Assets and Liabilities, 30th June, 1894. 


LIABILITIES. 
Paid-up capital . ° ° ‘ * ° ° : ° ° ° 
Reserve fund . . ° . . : . . ° ° ° 


Marine insurance account 

Notes in circulation . 

Deposits a), $64,240, 507. 25 ; 
$27,972,487.80 

Bills payable (including drafts on London bankers and short sight 
drawings on London office against bills receivable and bullion 


sterling, £2,942,938. “16s. ‘sd. is 


shipments) . ° ° . ° ° ° 
Profit and loss account ‘ ° “ ° . . 
ASSETS. 
Cash s > 


Bullion in hand and i in transit 

Investments, viz.:—£250,000 2} per cent. consols. The above lodged 
with the Bank of England as a special London reserve—$1,900,000 ; 
£568,300 consols and other ee ee 1063. 36 


Bills discounted, loans and credits a : 
Bills receivable . ‘ . ‘ - ‘ 4 ‘ " . ; 
Bank premises . . . : . ° . ; : . ° 


Dead stock ‘ " f ‘ ¥ ‘ é . : 


Dr. Profit and Loss Account, 30th June, 1394. 
Amounts written off—-remuneration to directors . 
Dividend account:—£1 per share on 80,000 shares—£80,000 at 


6d. 
Dividend adjustment ‘account—difference i in exchange between 4s. 6d. 
the rate at which the dividend is a and 2s. id. the rate of 


the day : . . . . ° 
Transfer rc reserve fund. ‘ - 
Transfer to bank premises (cost of Praya reclamation) . ° ° 


Balance carried forward to next half-year . ‘ js ‘ ° 


y 


Selene of undivided profits, 31st December, 1893, $115,290.83; 
amount of net profits for the six months ending 3oth June, 1894, 
after makin; ng provision for bad and doubtful debis, deducting all 


expenses and interest paid and due, $1,141,565.25 ° ° 
Dr. RESERVE FUND. 

Balance . ° ° ° . ° ° ‘ ‘ . ° ° 
Cr. 

Balance, 


1st December, 1893. ° ‘ - ° ° . ° 
Transfer from profit and loss account . . a . 





250,000.00 
9,869,626.41 


92,212,995.05 
21,516,694.03 
1,256,856.08 
$139,306,171.57 


$17,369,223.94 
8,922,016.87 





75301,663.36 
459374550.93 
59,024,604.70 

1,157,195-80 

156,909.97 


$139, 306,171.57 





$10,000.00 


3559555-55 


404,840.49 


$1,256,856.08 





$1,256,856.08 





$4,500,000.00 





$4,500,000.00 
——— 
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ISLE OF MAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to refer the shareholders to the annexed balance-sheet as on the 30th June 
last, from which it will be seen that the net profits for the half-year, after deducting current 
expenses and providing for bad and doubtful debts, amount to £3,788. 10s. 4d. The 
unappropriated balance from the preceding account, namely, £2,369. 35. 4¢., makes 
available a total of £6,157. 13s. 8d., out of which the directors recommend the appropria- 
tion, in payment of a dividend for the half-year, on the paid-up capital, at the rate of 20 
per cent. per annum, of £3,000, together with a bonus at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
4750, absorbing £3,750, leaving the balance of £2,407. 13s. 8d. to be carried forward to 
profit and loss new account. The directors regret to inform the shareholders of the 
retirement from the board of Samuel Harris, Esq., one of the original directors, and their 
esteemed chairman for many years past. The numerous and important public duties he has 
to perform have necessitated his retiring from the position he has so long and efficiently 
filled. The directors, recognising the valuable services rendered by Mr. Karran, as 
manager of the bank, who retires from that position on the 3ist inst., have, under the 
powers vested in them by the articles of association, invited him to a seat on the board, 
which he has agreed to accept. The vacancy in the position of manager will be filled by 
the promotion of Mr. Hill, the present cashier. Mr. Cubbon, the present accountant, 
will occupy the position of secretary, and Mr. Cannell that of cashier. 


Balance-sheet, shewing Liabilities and Assets on 30th Fune, 1894. 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital—£150,000 in 15,000 shares of £10 each, on which £2 per 
share has been received + oC ake LE ae £30,000 0 0 
Reserve fund . " . . ‘ < “ i . 50,000 0 oO 
Deposits on current and other accounts. ; ‘ - 3 ; 700,448 18 1 
Drafts issued on London bankers, etc., not yet matured, or not yet 
es ee ig ge ee a ae 10,536 19 4 
Notes in circulation . > ‘ ‘ , < ‘ ‘ . " 18,676 0 O 
Rebate of interest on bills current ° 3 ° ° ° r ° 224 9 
Profit and loss account, as per annexed statement ° ° ° ° 6,157 13. 8 
£816,043 19 ‘10 
ASSETS. 
Cash.on hand end'at bankews..«: 3... 5 ce (oe we £81,949 17 10 
Investments representing the reserve fund, cost . ° 50,000 0 O 


Investments in Government and other securities, and loans against 
securities, including those set apart as security for the issue of notes 


and for H.M. Customs’ accounts . 2 ° 4 ' ° , 333,404 5 3 
Bills discounted, remittances in transit to banking correspondents, 

advances on current accounts, etc. ° ° ° ° ° ° 346,853 15 3 
Bank premises (Ramsey and Peel), and fixtures and furniture at head 

office and branches. = : : re ; = ‘ 3,836 1 6 


£816,043 19 10 
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MANX BANK, LIMITED. 


IN presenting their twenty-third half-yearly report, the directors have much pleasure in 
referring the shareholders to the accompanying balance-sheet as on the 3oth June, 1894, 
with the auditors’ report thereon. Including £296. 19s. 2d. brought forward from the 
preceding half-year, the balance of profit and loss account, after deducting current 
expenses, interest accrued on deposit accounts, rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet 
due, provision for bad and doubtful debts, etc., amounts to £1,457. 3s. §d., which the 
directors recommend should be appropriated as follows :—Half-yearly dividend at 6 per 
cent. per annum, £750; reserve fund (which will then amount to £6,800), £400; reduction 
of bank fixtures and furniture (depreciation), £7. 19s. 2d. ; balance to next account, £299. 
45. 3d. 








538 NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 


Balance-sheet showing Liabilities and Assets of the Company as on 30th June, 1894. 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital, £150,000, divided into 25,000 shares of £6 each, 12,500 of 
which have been issued, and on — the sum of £2 a share has 
been received ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ° 

Reserve fund (invested as per contra) . 

Amount of deposits on current and other accounts (including interest 
accrued ; 

Amount of undue drafts on London correspondents, etc. 


Amount of notes in circulation . ‘ r ‘ A 

Rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet due . > ° ° 

Profit and loss account : P ‘ . ’ ° teal 
ASSETS. 


Cash on hand and at bankers 

Investments representing the reserve fund :—£2, 600 Isle of Man. Rail- 
way 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock, £2,600; £ 32800 
Victorian Government inscribed stock, 4 per cent. +» 1920, £ 3,800 

Bills discounted and advances to customers on current accounts, etc. 

Other securities, including those assigned to the Insular Council as 
security for the issue of notes, Colonial Government bonds, etc. . 

Bank premises (head office, Ramsey and Castletown) 

Bank fixtures and furniture at —_ and branches, including 
fire-proof safes, etc. . ‘ ° ° 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


£25,000 
6,400 


158,549 
2,086 


8,544 
90 
1,457 


£202,127 





438,037 14 


6,400 


105,292 16 


48,269 
3,809 


318 


£202,127 5 0 
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THE directors submit to the shareholders herewith an interim statement and profit and loss 
account as at 30th June last, duly audited. As mentioned in the last report, and asis shown 
in the accounts now submitted, the rupee portion of the capital"was brought home from 
India in January at a cost of £17,007. 16s. 3¢. beyond the amount already provided for 
capital depreciation. The directors are glad to be able to state that the transfer of the 
capital to London has in no way interfered with the efficient working of the bank’s business. 
The net profit for the half-year, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, and including 
a balance of £18,952. 4s. 7d. brought forward, amounts to £69,529. 16s. 1d., and deducting 


the above-mentioned £17,007. 16s. 3d., the amount available is £52,521. 


19s. 10d, The 


directors have declared an ad interim dividend at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, free of 
income-tax, amounting to £15,000, and added £20,000 to the reserve fund (making it 


£140,000), leaving a balance of £17,521. 19s. 10d. to be carried forward. 


Interim Statement for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1894. 


Dr. GENERAL BALANCE. 


Capital > pe 4 spit ate paid up, and held in sterling 
Reserve fu 


Amount a on current and fixed deposit accounts. ° ; 
Loans payable . ° e ° ° ; : 
Bills payable ° ° 


Exchange adjustments and other accounts e : 


Profit and loss account, as under . x 4 : ; . : 


run off, 
Contingent liability in respect of the Baring guarantee, £25,000. 


%500,000 oO 
140,000 oO 
4:912,169 14 
1,025,000 Oo 
815,816 13 
147,068 3 
32,521 19 10 


mbnoodcod 





£7:573:176 10 § 
Liability a bills receivable, rediscounted £3,272,641. 10s. 5@., of which up to this date £2,009,757. 11s. have 
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Cr. 
Cash on hand and at bankers, £1, 38,094. hes mt ~ — on hand 


























and in transit, £508,484. 2s. 11d. : . £1,897, 578 17 6 
Indian Government rupee securities 5 4 207,286 18 oO 
Indian Government sterling loans, and guaranteed debentures. 280,000 0 O 
House property and furniture. ° ° ° . ° . . 48,153 14 4 
Bills of exchange 5 ‘ 7 2,470,222 1 8 
Discounts, loans receivable, and other : sums “due to the bank ‘ 2,310,124 7 8 
Exchange adjustments and other accounts . ° . : ; : 359,810 Il 3 

47573:176 10 5 
Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1894. 
Dr. 
Cost of converting the rupee portion of the capital, Rs. 46,65,000 into 

£466,500 sterling at Is. 34d. per rupee, £172,507. 16s. 3d less 

amount already provided, £155,500 ° : : £17,007 16 3 
Expenses of management at head office and ‘branches : : : ‘ 36,451 5 2 
Amount carried to reserve fund . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 20,000 0 O 
Balance . 32,521 19 IO 

£105,981 I 3 

Cr. 

Balance at 31st December, 1893—  . ° ° : £55:452 4 7 

Deduct—Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, for - half. -year ended 

31st December, 1893, 415,000; amount carried to reserve fund for year 
ended 31st December, 1893, £20,000; officers’ pension fund, £1,500 . x 36,500 0 Oo 
Balance brought forward . 18,952 4 7 
Gross profits for the half-year ended soth June, 1894) after r providing 
for all bad and doubtful debts ia 87,028 16 8 
£105,981 1 3 


QUEENSLAND NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors now beg to submit their forty-fourth half-yearly report, with the balance-sheet 
duly certified by the auditors. The net profits for the half-year ended 3oth June last, after 
making provision for rebate on bills current, interest accrued on deposits, and bad debts, 
amount to £9,797. 75. 2d.; balance from previous half-year, £33,795. 19s. 6¢ —together, 
£43,593. 6s. 8d. The directors recommend that this sum should be appropriated as 
follows :—To dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, £8,400; to dividend duty 
thereon, £384. 9s. 11d.; to balance carried forward to next half-year, 434,808. 16s. gd. 
The first instalment of e 100,000 (part of £360,000) repayable to the Government under 
clause 5 of the scheme of arrangement was paid on 31st March, and a second instalment of 
£100,000, due 30th September next, was paid on 3oth June. During the half-year the 
branches at Eidsvold, Marburg and Southport have been closed. Your directors are now 
considering the advisability of closing other branches with the object of making further 


reductions in the expenditure, without impairing the efficiency of the staff, or injury to the 
business of the bank. 


Balance-sheet for the Halfayear ending 30th June, 1894 (London Branch Accounts being 
included to 31st March, 1894). 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up i ° ‘i ‘ ° ° - £600,943 0 oO 
_ Bills in circulation . f ae es a 524,906 9 3. 
Deposits and other liabilities + €¢ “© ws « Sees 7 
Treasury notes — P ° ° : ‘ ‘ 222,000 O O 
Profit and 1 OSS . ° . e . . ° . ‘ + 432593 6 8 
49,673,201 17 6 
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ASSETS. 


Coin and bullion, £1,155,627. Is. 5d. ; treasury —_ £181, 165% ; cash 

balances, £469,966. 1 2s. 8d. - £1,806,758 
Money in London at oa ‘wa on short notice ° . : . 100,090 
Government securities and debentures . ° F - r ° 42,122 
Bills remitted and in ¢ramsitu . é ‘ ° ° 117,000 
Bills receivable and all other debts due to the bank . 2 7,314,302 
Bank premises, furniture and stationery . : . ° 293,017 


£9,673,201 17 6 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Expenses, head office, fifty-five branches and one ey > 3 . 445,000 8 o 
Balance . ° ° 3 _ ; 43,593 6 8 


£88,593 14 8 


Cr. 
Balance from last half-year . £33:795 19 6 
Gross profit (after providing for bad debts, interest accrued on deposits 

and rebate on bills current) . ; . 54,797 15 2 


£88,593 14 8 


~~ 
> ae 





ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the shareholders the seventeenth half-yearly 
report, with a statement of the assets and liabilities of the bank. The net profits for the 
half-year, after deducting rebate on bills, interest on deposits, providing for bad debts, 
payment of all charges, and reducing valuation of bank furniture and fittings, amount to 
£6,360. 4s. 3d.; to which is to be added the amount carried forward from last half-year, 
£9,072. 17s. 6d.; giving an available balance of £15,433. Is. 9¢.; which the directors 
recommend should be distributed as follows :—Dividend for the half-year at the rate of 24 
per cent. per annum, £3,750; dividend duty on above, £187. 1os.; reserve fund, £2,000 ; 
balance carried forward to next half-year, £9,495. 11s. 9d. Although the operations of the 
past six months do not disclose such an expansion of business as was hoped for in the last 
report, the directors feel that the earnings of the institution for the period under review, 
considering the continued depression, must be regarded as satisfactory; and while they 
believe that the future presents many hopeful aspects, they consider that the interest of 
shareholders consists in strengthening the reserve fund and carrying forward a substantial 
amount. Accordingly, the directors are of opinion that the dividend now proposed will be 
deemed satisfactory by the proprietors, and be received as indicative of a desire to study 
the interests of all those connected with the institution. Notice has been given to share- 
holders that the first instalment of the call necessitated by the conditions imposed upon 
us under the scheme of arrangement is payable on 17th November next. The branches at 
Maryborough and Woolloongabba have been withdrawn. 


Aggregate Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1894. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital paid up, £300,000; reserve fund, £23,000; profit and loss, 
15,433- Is. 9d. - £338,433 1 9 
Notes in circulation, £ I 5196; balances due to other banks, £27,399. 
6s. 1d.; bills payable, £11,305. gs.; liability to treasury for notes 
held in reserve, £26,666. 135. 4d.; ‘deposits and other liabilities, 
£766,427. 155. 7d. . 832,995 4 0 
Outstanding drafts on agents and ‘liabilities on remittances as per contra 63,657 16 7 
41,235,086 2 4 





ULSTER BANK. 


ASSETS, 


Coin on hand and cash at bankers, £161,172. 6s. 3¢.; bullion, 

435s 526. os. 2d.; treasury notes on hand, £28,741; Government 

securities, £29,410. 6s. 3@.; notes and bills of other on, £10. £254,859 12 8 
Bank premises, furniture, etc. 62,135 19 8 


Bills discounted and all other debts due to the bank : : ; 854.432 13 5 
Liabilities of customers and agents, for drafts as per contra, ‘and British 
bills current . 4 : ;: ' ‘ 3 ‘i 7 . 63,657 16 7 


41,235,086 2 4 





SHEFFIELD AND HALLAMSHIRE BANK, LIMITED. 


AFTER making provision for bad and doubtful debts, the net profit for the year is £26,567. 
10s. 10¢., which the directors have appropriated as follows :—In payment of a dividend of 
IO per cent. on the paid-up capital for the half-year ending 31st December, 1893, £10,500; 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the paid-up capital for the half-year ending 30th 
June, 1894, £11,500; in payment of bonus of 1} per cent. for the year, £3,300; income= 
tax, £584. 1s. 4d.; added to surplus fund, £683. 9s. 6d. In accordance with the resolution 
of the shareholders at a special meeting held on the 4th October last, the bank was duly 
registered as a limited company on the ist December. The directors have since the bank 
became limited allotted the 1,600 unissued shares amongst the shareholders at the premium 
of £30per share. The amount £48,000 received for premiums has been added to the surplus 
fund. The paid-up capital is now £250,000, and the surplus fund, £134,735. 35. 10¢., 
making the working capital of the bank, £384,735. 35. 10d. 


General Balance, 30th June, 1894. 
LIABILITIES» 


Paid-up capital, viz., sane £10 100 om £25 each - up £250,000 0 O 
Surplus fund =. . : 134,735 3 10 
Notes in circulation . ‘ 8,170 0 O 
Balances owing by the bank on current, deposit and other accounts = 1,047,827 17 2 
Dividend for the on 4 — bonus of 4 per cent. for the 

year, £3,300. ‘ . ° 14,800 0 oO 





41,455,533 1 0 
ASSETS, 


Bills discounted and balances owing to the bank . ‘ - £1,025,194 14 
Cash in the bank and in agents’ hands at call and short notice ° ° 202,858 15 
Investments in consols, debentures, colonial and vasa stocks, etc. 195,479 II 
Freehold premises and furniture . . ° ‘ : ° 32,000 Oo 





41,455,533 I 
LE 





ULSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


THE committee have pleasure in reporting to the shareholders that the net profits of the 
bank for the past year have been £89,862. 18s. 7d., which, added to £17,834. 12s. 8d., the 
balance of undivided profits from the previous year, makes a total of £107,697. 11s. 3d. 
Two half-yearly dividends amounting to £81,000, being at the rate of 18 per cent. for the 
year, together with a bonus for last half-year amounting to £4,500—the whole being equal 
to 19 per cent. for the year on the paid-up capital—have been paid to the shareholders ; 
41,000 has been applied in reduction of bank premises account; and £1,000 has been 











542 ULSTER BANK, 


appropriated as an addition to the officers’ superannuation fund ; leaving a net balance of 
420,197. 115. 3a. to be carried forward at the credit of the undivided profits account. All 
ascertained bad and doubtful debts have been written off or fully provided for. During the 
past year a sum of £6,000 accrued to the bank from a legacy bequeathed in satisfaction of 
an old debt which had been treated as irrecoverable and written off many years ago. With 
the concurrence of the committee, and subject to the sanction of the shareholders, the 
directors propose to use this £6,000 (which has not been included in the profit and loss 
account of the year) as the nucleus of a fund for the benefit of widows and orphans of officers 
of the bank, other than directors—this fund to be constituted at such time, and on such 
terms and conditions, as the directors with the approval of the committee may hereafter 













determine. 
Balance=sheet, 31st August, 1894. 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid rad (being £2. Tos. ah ‘eux on —_ shares of ed 15 

each ‘ . . £450,000 0 O 
Reserve fund ‘ e ‘é ‘ i ° : : é é 500,000 0 O 
Dividend guarantee fund ‘ : ‘ - ‘ = i . . 50,000 0 O 
Deposits and credit accounts ° ° . . . . ° - 4961921 5 8 
Acceptances current . ‘ ; fs A ; : nil 
Endorsements on foreign bills negotiated . . . é . A 692 o 8 
Bills for collection . ° ° é = e F 3 ‘ 73.155 8 11 
Notes in circulation . . - . ‘ ” . ° P . ’ 7 6 
Undivided profits . e - : : : ‘ R . : 20,197 II 3 

° 


£6,7555772 14 

eernenetccae weiner 
ASSETS, 
Government stock 23 per cent. consols, £500,000 at 90, £450,000; 


exchequer bonds, £30,000; Colonial Government, Indian guaran- 
teed, and English railway debenture and — stocks and other 














securities, £978,048. 7s. i é - £1,458,048 7 0 
Cash on hand and balance with London bankers . “ 3 1,276,774 18 4 
Bills discounted, advances to customers, short loans on securities, etc. 3,967,139 14 10 
Acce per contra nil 
Lisbhity of of Taacenes for endorsements on foreign bills negotiated per 

contra . ‘ ‘J 692 o 8 
Bank premises at head office and ‘branches - ° x ° a 53,117 13 2 





46,755,772 14 0 





Profit and Loss. 
Dr. 
Half-yearly dividend to 1st March, 1894, at the rate of 18 cil cent. 
perannum . £40,500 0 O 
Half-yearly dividend to Ist ‘September, 1894, at the rate of 18 per cent. 
per annum, £40,500; bonus for —— to Ist — 1894, 
£4,500 . ‘ ‘ r ; ~ “ 45,000 0 0 
Bank premises account ° ° ° ‘ . e . ° ° 1,000 0 O 
Officers’ superannuation fund . . ° - ° ° ° * 1,000 0 O 
Undivided profits carried forward A 4 ‘ 2 ‘ a ; 20,197 II 3 
£107,697 11 3 
omen nner orem 
Cr. 
Undivided profits from 31st August, 1893 . £17,834 12 8 


Net profits for the year, after deducting rebate on bills current and 
interest due on deposits, all ascertained bad and doubtful debts 
having been written off or fully provided for . ‘ ° ° 89,862 18 7 


4107,697 11 3 
amano es ae RE 
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Provincial Clearing-bouse Returns, 





BIRMINGHAM. b LEICESTER. 








& £ & 
170,900 116,933 1,921,172 
194,644 140,571 | 1,987,624 
195,073 229,588 | 2,429,347 
178,463 163,100 | 2,218,140 
175,734 | 168,122 | 1,864,374 
175,803 | 153,401 | 2,015,563 
251,911 | 209,871 | 1,9731352 
1793 167,869 
163,66 153,971 
165,923 | 148,113 
219,682 168,792 
180,610 | 155,390 
169,675 147,055 
§ 182,212 161,010 
5575845 | 144,323 | 109,630 | 1,570,806 


noe 694 | 292,285 | 2,105,397 
167,740 | 2,486,389 
171,021 | 2,418,311 
151,507 | 2,561,041 
217,456 | 2,312,888 
160,149 | 2,066,138 
175,101 | 2,105,280 
154,849 rey y 
200, 313 9592, 
161,641 2,080,730 
146,651 | 2,055,567 
153,396 | 1, Ur ge 
a 1,000, 11 
222, pe 5 
159,647 iy 
161,616 1920 
176,662 1795) 83 
295,046 | 1,836,474 
217,453 | 2,416,427 
134,955 | 1:393,722 
147,012 | 1,523,000 
185,596 1,962,544 
159,120 | 1,853, 
139,964 | 1585457 
1,700, 
1,752,705 
2,162,233 



































Bank of England Weekly Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


545 





Notes issued 


om 


z 
aa 29. 


2 5.|S 


1894. 


¢ M 





. | Sep 19. 





453,978,650 


454,310,850 


454,278,540 


454,262,460 


453:972,170 





Gold coin at bullion 
Silver bullion. 


411,015,100 
51784,900 
37,178,650 


4&1 nae 5,100 
5:74, 
37,510,850 





411,015,100 
‘5,784,900 
372478,540 


411,015,100 
5»794,900 
37,462,460 


411,015,100 
51784,900 
37,172,370 








453,978,650 


| 454,310,850 





454,278,540 





454,262,460 





453:972,170 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








 ~ semana capital 
Seven-day 02 =] other bills 


Government securities ee 
ra securities .. 


bold and silver coin 


I 
aon 22. 


1894. 
August 29. 


z 
September s. 


1894 


_—_ 





4 
Pp er 19. 





414,553,000 
31396,149 

Pg eager | 

3 649,918 
60, 500 


414,553,000 
35335,847 
5,505,104 

38,916,836 
125,444 


& 14,553,000 
3,600,271 


41438,472 
39:3%) $86 
1395 


414,553,000 
3,001, 
4,026,482 
39:947:379 

173,038 


414,553,000 
3,615,498 
41423,875 

392441,979 
164,136 





£62,700,291 


462,436,291 


462,125,724 


462,301,743 


£62,198, 488 





412,145,082 
19,612,847 
523,600 
2,418,762 


411,845,082 
= 59155 
28,930,805 
2,375:249 


Asn 
491, 
28598 ie 


2,335:338 


41,539,427 
19,632,005 
28,732,250 

2,398,061 


412,339,427 
195743069 
28,714,235 

2,401,157 





462,700,291 


462,436,291 





462,125,724 





462,301,743 





462,198,488 








THE 


EXCHANGES. 





Lonpon— 

Amsterdam, short ae 

Ditto months . 
Rotterdam, ditto C 
Antwerp and Brussels, ditto 
Paris, short ee 
Ditto, 3 months . 
Marseilles, ditto” 

am! 


H Balin dies ditto . vi 


Teint: ditto .. 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, ditto 
Petersburg, —~ 
Copenhagen, ditto 
Stockholm, ditto 
ditto 


yan Ge ditto 

rieste, di 

Zurich and Base, “ditto” 

ae + oo 

Cadiz, itto ee 

Seville, ditto .. 

Barcel a-- 

Gunde 
Santundés, ditto .. 

| oa — te 


Genoe, Hila, Leghorn, ditto 


) da: 
New York (Gold) ead. “i 


1894. 
August 27. 


1894. 
August 28. 


a. 


1894. 
4 i. Fi 11. 


1894. 
September 18. 





2 

33 

3 
32 


14 











ForeignGold in S 
Silver in Bars (S 
Mexican Dollars 


a 





Per Oz. 
4s. d. 
317 9 
o2 
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England.—Bnalysis of 

















4 
25495,565 
25,869,975 
26,561,500 
26,405,260 
26,279:705 

04: 
26,298,680 
25,964,040 
25,707,305 
25,216,725 
25,457,905 
25,321,795 
25,110,570 
25,301,715 
25,451,215 


25,748,110 
2553525155 
25,027,760 
24,753,790 
24,737:550 
24,463,840 
24,153,750 
23,940,070 
24, 308,400 
24,235,450 
24,025,930 
24,526,015 
24,477,610 
25,172,530 
25,030,020 
24,858,505 
24,920,250 
25,504,535 
25,342,485 
25,058,035 
24,760,8 

24,914,970 
24,971,255 
24,916,680 
24,333,490 
25,442,095 
26,400,850 
26,042,920 
26,021,465 
25,813,690 
26, 3575430 
26,239,695 
25,960, 350 
255455,050 
25,380,045 
25,719,700 
25,530,210 


4 
25,510,355 
25,763,470 
24,861,150 
24,530, = 
24,485,870 
24,488,710 
23,943,835 
23,579,075 
23,459,200 
23,619, 345 
23,726,635 
23,582,770 
23,757,325 
23,141,145 
22,505,130 


22,882,720 
2357959535 
24,510,2 

25,249,960 
25,814,135 
26,210,510 


priest 


37,478,540 
37,462,460 











8,887,512 


10,387,433 

11,760,317 

10,760,317 
9,360,317 
moss 
9,030,4 
9,288,583 
8,938,583 
8,938,583 
8,933,583 
8,933,583 


8,931,810 
9,379,038 
9,379,038 
9,379,038 
93457306 


11,539,427 





24,864,998 
27,268,901 


29,384,504 
25,712,643 


23,418,854 
23,612,028 
24,0839911 
26,525,879 
24,343,750 
24,475,054 
27,198,010 
28,340,275 
26,524,785 
22,950,981 
21,841,420 
20,636,766 
21,637,674 
20,786,157 
20, 522,072 
20, 562, 368 
20,298,471 
20,249,435 
201070585 I 
20,4 25 
20/088 268 
21,337,686 
19,956,429 
20,091,208 
19,996, 325 
19,895,217 
19,762, 356 
19,462,679 
19,612,847 
19,285,155 
19,491,796 
19,632,005 


41323,784 
4,483,679 


6,237,235 


12,025,522 
12,859,911 
11,473,640 

8,373,516 


4,026,482 
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Bank of England.—Hnalpsis of Returns. 








1893. £ 4 £ & 
Sept 20] 29,789,089 18,330,651 
27 29,056,201 460. 18,147,668 
Oct. 4| 29,872,867 16,654,493 
II | 32,314,292 16,494,529 
18 | 32,092,202 16,644,934 
25) 31,537:9 6,209,306 | 16,968,514 
I| 31,392,5 6 080 | 16,128,090 
8| 30,674,268 16,079,525 
15| 29,418,782 16,266,797 
22) 28,792,105 17,132,191 
29 16,981,085 
6 16,806,087 
13 6 17,191,367 
20 16,149,764 
339898,952 | 15,487,297 


oo 


PETIT ETIT TE Pt toe 


31,152,556 372525,979 | 15,551:479 
31,350,264 6 16,911,835 
17,962,795 
19,261,141 
3519475395 19,739,096 
34,917,221 20,433,629 
36,100,752 21, 283 
3725395155 22,601, 
apenas 22, erase 
9950,412 22,593,13 
38,709,820 23,525,617 
40,779,624 22,905,703 
42,121,283 23,112,510 
49,334,550 22,524,667 
37,657,126 22,988,055 
23,338,070 
23:717,957 
2352359555 
23,647,670 
371523734 24,751,865 
39,105,077 | 26,296,094 
49,532,470 27,927,910 
32,525,014 41,434,731 | 28,889,335 
33:015,985 608 29,727,513 
34,398,267 30,845,067 
34,509,547 
341938 104 
36,693,338 44,397,593 
3716375195 44,341,619 
38,126,597 443499,039 
37»328,242 43:461,904 
264 43»530,664 
43,031,856 
44:751,142 
449547444 
4399725453 
3919471379 441146,899 | 31,130,311 


PETPEPTTEEEPP EEE LITT TERT tt te to tt 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns, 


PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 
(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 





NAME OF BANK, 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





August rz. 


August 18, 


August 25. 





1 Ashford Bank . 

2 Beebe B Old Bank 
3 Banbu 

4 cies oul Bank . 
5 Bedfor @ Bank 


6 Bedfordshire, Leighton Buzzard 


7 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank . 
8 Buckingham Bank . 

9 Bury and Suffolk Bank ..- 

10 —_ and Cambridgeshire 


11 Canterbury Bank . 
12 City Bank, Exeter . 


ank—Smith & Co. 
ester Old Bank .. 

17 East Riding Bank . 
18 Exeter Ban 
19 Faversham Bank . s R 
zo Grantham Bank—Hard ho’ Co. 
a1 Hertfordshire, Hitchin ‘ 
22 Hull& Kingston- -upon- ‘Hall Bk. 
23 Huntingdon Town & County Bk. 
24 Ipswich Bank . 
25 Ipswich & Needham Market Bk. 
26 Kington and Radnorshire Bank 
27 Leeds Old Bank. 
28 Leeds Union—W. W. Brown 

& Co.. 
29 Leicester Bank 
30 Lincoln Bank . 
31 Llandovery Bk. & Llandilo Bk. 
32 Lymington Bank . 
33 Lynn Regis & Lincolnshire Bk. 
34 Naval Bank, Plymouth 
35 Newark Bank . 
36 Newark and Sleaford Bank 
37 Newbury Bank ° 
38 Newmarket Bank 
39 New Sarum Bank—Pinckney 

Bros. (now Salisbury Old Bk. } 
40 Norwich and Norfolk Bank . 
41 Nottingham Bank 
42 Oxford Old Bank 
43 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank ‘ 
44 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 





49,916 
33,671 
21,527 
25,082 
86,218 


37,804 
6,681 


30,372 
38,764 


130,757 


373459 
325322 
100,342 
325945 
5,038 
42,817 
275321 
28,788 
51,615 
36,787 
23,098 


15,659 
108,720 
31,047 
34391 
11,852 
372519 





& 
4,676 
8,327 
6,050 
59435 
135474 


14,241 
8,502 
7147 

13,915 


19,559 
6,157 
4,061 
9,062 

40,391 


in 
I 
gee 


1,992 


4 
4,615 
71894 
6,0 


593 
13,106 


14,209 
8,491 


7528 
13,696 
19,043 

6,195 


S952 


49,745 


21,243 

6,057 
51,380 
10,392 








4 
41469 
aes 
5:97 
$298 


13,221 
3%4 


7:729 
135357 


19,051 
aa 


S698 4638 
ies 
177880 
30,104 
, 3,81 I 
* 1,863 
59427 
14,965 
9459 
73955 
10,425 
22,910 
10,821 
49,927 


20,454 

53993 
49,209 
11,670 


10,620 














WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 








NAME OF BANK. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





August 11. 


August 28. | August 35. 





45 -—- a — Stephens, 


46 Richmond B Bank, Yorkshire 
47 Royston Bank 
43S 
49 Scarborough Old Bank . 
50 Tring and Chesham Bank 
51 Uxbridge Old Bank. . ° 
52 Wallingford Bank . 
53 Wellington Somerset Bank . 
54 West Riding Bank . 7 ° 
55 Weymouth Old Sa 
56 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank 
57 Worcester Old Bank ° , 
58 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank 


59 Yarmouth,Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 


TOTALS 


nWalden&North Essex Bk. 


& 
4271 
1.393 


47,646 
24,813 


























BANK OF FRANCE.—{[In £’s sterling—oo,000’s omitted.] 





Date 1894. 


Cash. 


a ae 





Public 


Bills. Pian 





August 23 
30 

September 6 
” 13 

” 20 


£50,8 
5,7 
50,6 
54 
5,4 


4957 
10,3 
57 
597 
6,7 





September 21, 1893. 
” 22,1892 . 


” 24, 1891 








50,9 
51,6 
5%3 





444 
13,0 
11,4 











BANK OF GERMANY.—[In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 





Date 1894. Cash. 


Discounts. 








447,192 
48,582 
47,676 
475445 
475714 


August 15 
” 23 

3 
September 7 
” 15 


25,943 
26,456 


chen 





439797 
47) 
46,690 


September 15, 1893. 
” 15, 1 . 
” 15, 1891 





429,202 
25,261 
23,773 








446,391 


is 























WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





Authorized 
NAME OF. BANK. — 


August 11. | August 18. | August 25. | Sept. x. 


4 4 & & 4 
Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 32,681 10,673 10,976 10,693 10,526 
Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 9,563} 4:716/ 4,977] 45394] 4,742 
Bradford Banking Co., Limited 49,292] 17,092] 16,494| 15,785 15,618 
Bradford Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited $ . 20,084 15,944 15,201 14,967 15,868 
5 Burton Union Bank, Limited . 60,701 14,695| 14,577] 14,606] 15,533 
6 Carlisle & Cumberland —— , 
Company, Limited . 25,610| 24,157| 23,897] 24,645] 24,169 
7 Carlisle City & District Bk., Ltd. 19,972 15,653 15,836 15,739 155574 
8 County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited 144,352 315327 30,690 30,177 30,320 
9 Cumberland Union Banking 6o i " 
ited 352395} 34:605| 34,750] 34, 32,783 
10 Der &Der Bkg.Co.,Ld. 20,093 7,187 5,895 5,868 51483 
11 Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . 445137 11,035 10,360 11,728 
12 Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited ; 13,733 9,119 8,006 8,057 
13 yo Stock Banking . . ne 
t 16,534 15; 14,957 14,301 
14 Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 375354 2098 24,825 25,203 
15 Hull Banking ompany Limited 29,333 | 24,886] 24,215 25,093 
16 ca oom Sip laro Banking 
Company, Limited . ° 28,059 18,230 17,462 17,684 
17 Lancaster mee we ° 64,311 49,208} 49,488 48,853 
= Lien Lh Linde Bke. Co Ted pay val oo 89 Samy 
19 Linco 0., t 1,020} = 375315 79559 I 
20 Moore & Robinson's g, Notts : ae * wat 
ompany, t 35,813 11,927 12,199 11,670 
21 North & Seats Wales Bank,Ltd. 63,951 34172] 35,674 379599 
22 Nottingham and Notts, Banking 
Compan pany, Limited . 20,477 19,660} 18,825 " 18,615 
23 Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 
Co., Limited 


00} 21,958 21,10) 20,4 
24 Shafi end iit, | - vite # 


Com 23,524| 8,258] 7,874 ) 7,818 
25 Shetfeld we and 1 Rotherham’ Joint as : : 


Stock Banking Co.,Limited. | 52,496] 14,238] 13,703 14,325, 
26 Sheffield Banking Co., Limited 35,843 13,234 12,800 824] 13,155 
27 Stamford, Spalding and Boston 
mpany, Limited . 55,721 30,675 301583 29,017 
28 —— anking Co.,Ltd. . | 356,976| 123,590 122, 120,322 
29 Swaledale Fn Wensleydale 
Banking y ited 54372 229| 29,62 18 
30 Wakefield and arnsley Union . ™ — —_ 
Weet ii Unig Sie Cota. | tet = siete = 
31 WestRidingUnion 0. 029] 13,601] 1 I 
32 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank. | >” - — _ 
ing Company, Limited. 31,916 | 20,415] 20,584 21 
33 Wilts & Dorset. B - Co., Ltd. 76,162 51,603 51,367 pan 
34 York City&County 3kg.Co. Ld. 94:695| 77,311] 76,119 775583 
35 Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. 122,532| 80,241 87,920 88,463 
36 York Union Banking Co., Ltd. | 71,240] 69,734 69,575| 69 68,857 











TOTALS . + |2,003,535 |I,030,240 |1,018,072 1,010,891 
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State of the Fixed Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 


Amounts authorized by the = of ie and 1845: _ 
England— Bank of — = é ‘ ‘ 414,000,000 
99 207 Private B ¢ ° ‘ 5 a ‘ ° ° + 591532417 
72 Joint Stock Banks . " ; = . ‘ Gs z - 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 oint Stock Banks . : ‘ : : ; aie ate + 3,087,209 
Ireland— oint Stock Banks . : P ° : ° ° . - 6,354,494 


£32,073,350 
Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of _ . England :— 


1855—Dec. 7th . i - £475,000 
1861—July roth . ; ; ; - 175,000 
1866—Feb. — , = ; . 350,000 
1881—April ‘ ‘ P . ° 750,000 
188) Sep. ast ; . : ; 450,000 
1889—Fe r ; “ - 250,000 
1894—Jan. 29th . , : : ; 350,000 
2,800,000 


Deduct, Lapsed Issues— £34,873,350 
England—141 Private Banks . 4 . : i = - £2,833,888 
ia 36 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ ; : ; - 1,474,695 


$4,308,583 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland heepereeede issue 
of the Ayrshire Bank 
City of Glasgow Bank 
410,859 
457195442 


£30,153,908 


——————o—_ ————_ 


Summary of Present - Fssues. 


England— Bank of England. ° ° ° ‘ é : 416,800,000 
+ 59 Private B . . ° . . . ° . + 2,319,529 

36 Joint Stock Banks . . . . ° . . ; + 2,003,535 

Scotland— io Joint Stock Banks . . ° = ‘ . . : + 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . : . . . : ‘ ; - 6,354,494 


£30,153,908 


Notge.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that om: . 207 

Diminished in number by amalgamation ° - K 7 - - 
Lapsed Issues. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ . a4! 148 


59 


The number of Joint Stock Banks eee to issue ore own notes by the same 
Act, wasatthatdate .  . 72 
Lapsed Issues. . ° : . ° . ° ° ° ; ° . 36 


36 


The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland * ~ Act 
of 1845, was . ‘ 
Diminished in number ‘by amalgamation ° : ° ‘ ‘ . gitdy 
poe Issues, as stated above . ; : = é . : Hoy 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING SEPTEMBER IST, 1894. 





’ 59 Private Banks 





95 Totals 


Fixed Issues. 


Aug. 11. 


Aug. 18. 


Aug. 25. 


Sept. x. 





36 Joint-Stock Banks . 


& 
+ | 25319,529 


2,003,535 


700,620 


1,030,240 


4 
689,749 


1,018,072 


& 
679,042 
1,008,588 


4 
674,471 
1,010,891 








+ | 41323,064 





1,730,860" 





1,707,821 





1,687,630 





1,685,362 








Average itn enigma of o—_* banks “ the month sania as _— 


Private B ‘ 
Joint-Stock Banks . 


Together 


On comparing these emeunte with the ‘Remus fen the soavlens sath, they 


show :— 


Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . 
Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks 


Total Decrease on the month . 


And, as com 


Decrease i in the notes of Private 
Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks 


Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year 
The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 


Issues :— 


The Private Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . 


The Joint-Stock Banks are Jelow their fixed issues . 


Total Je/ow their fixed issues . 





a> 
> 


with the corresponding period of las year: - 
Banks . 


Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 
To AUGUST IITH, 1894. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks endi 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of 
banks during the past month, viz. :— ; 

Average Circulation of the Irish Banks “ 


Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks 


Together 


On comparing these amounts with the Retums for the previous senth, they 


show— 


Increase in the Circulation of Irish Banks 


Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 


Total Decrease on the month . 


And as compared with the corresponding entth a last year 


Increase i in the Circulation of Irish Banks . 
Zncrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . 


Total Jxcrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year 


41,633,559 
986, 587 


’ 


£685,970 
1,016,948 


41,702,918 


£26,574 
28,010 


£54584 


£107,797 


47,883 


£155,680 


£2,620, 146 


4 51964314 


6,434,985 


- £12,399,299 


£109,866 
252,847 


£142,981 


£65,520 
51,683 


£117,203 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 553 


The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 
Ireland, 6 Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ ° . 3 - e £5,354,494 


Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks . ° ° . - - . . 2,676,350 
Together 16 . . eae ‘ “ ; ; : 4 -  £9,030,844 


The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 
Irish Banks are de/ow their fixed issues ° ° ° i : ‘ £390,180 
Scotch Banks are adove their fixed issues. . ° . ° ° 39758,635 


pe Y eee eae ee 
Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks. ‘ 43,007,896 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . . . . J ° 5,066,666 


£8,074,562 


Being an increase of £63,603 on the part of the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £30,682 
on the part of the Scotch S, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 


Together . 





Circulation of the United kingdom 
To SEPTEMBER IST, 1894. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with the 
previous month :— 





August. September. | 


| 





Bank of England (month ending 
September 5th) . ° . 


& £ 
26,108,070 | 25,628,786 
Private Banks . : ‘ : 712,544 685,970 
Joint-Stock Banks . . . 1,044,958 1,016,948 





Totalin England . . 27,865,572 | 27,331,704 oe | 
Scotland : ‘ ; 5 6,687,832 6,434,085 ee 
Ireland . . . . . 51854448 5,964,314 109,866 


United Kingdom . .| 40,407,852] 39,731,003 Net decrease.| 676,849 























As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show a decrease in 
the Bank of England circulation of £734,394, a decrease in Private Banks of £107,797, 
and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks of £47,883; in Scotland an increase of £51,683, 
and in Ireland an increase of £65,520, thus showing that the month ending September Ist 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents a decrease of £890,074 
in England, and a decrease of £772,871 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending September 5th give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of £39,525,429. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the previous month, there appears to be an zucrease of £1,057,497, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, an increase of £13,938,213. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending August 11th was £8,074,562, being an increase of £32,921 as com- 
pared with the Return of the — month, and an increase of £557,878 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 
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$risb and Scotch Circulation Returns. 





AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
THE Four WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE 11TH AUGUST, 1894. 





IRISH BANKS. 









NAME OF BANK. 


Average Circulation during Four Weeks 
ending bove. 





Authorized 
Circulation 


45 and 
upwards, 


Under £5. 


Totals, 





ee 

during Four 

Weeks ending 
as above. 








1 Bank of Ireland 

2 Provincial Bank of Treland 
3 Belfast Bank . 

4 Northern Bank 

5 Ulster Bank . : 

6 The National Bank 








4 4 
32738,428 || 1,543,750 
927,067 317,410 
281,611 273430 
243,440 a 0 
2 1,079 6,517 
52,269 718,772 





4 
841,725 
3959324 
234,465 
259,062 
296,008 
446,571 


4 
2,385,475 


1,165,343 








£ 
591,016 


414,920 
401,612 
507,450 
751,289 





Tora ts (Irish Banks) 











6,354,494 





3,490,559 


2,473)755 


52964, 314 


3,007,896 





SCOTCH BANKS. 








9 Clydesdale Banking Co. 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. 


3432418 
216,451 





289,902 
254,001 
217,713 
234,230 
pea er 
251,316 
121,765 
170,155 
201,516 

41,117 


677,234 
575,913 
566,212 
610,687 
526,870 
604,319 
161,694 
219,412 
439,713 

71,490 











ToTAts (Scotch Banks) . 











1,990,441 








4,444,544 











Bills on $ndia. 





Councit Bixts. 





TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 





Average. 






Minimum. 





Average. 














August 22nd. 





Gr 2 

1 1°75 
to 

1°78 


5s. ad. 






s. 


133 I 


d. 
1°781 





August 29th . 


to 
I 1821 





148 









September 5th 











September 12th 










September roth 
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BANKS. 





















































215,000 
000 
40,000 
50,000 
000 
2,000 
49,000 


spon 
£750,000 
110,000 


24,975 





















Paid. 
Ang Ld., te yall paid 
lo- ” Nos. z to 50,000 iss. at Prem, ‘ 5 
foule teielen tha otha 120 fl, 
ana ifornian, | intel ee : ve 10 
Anglo-Foreign Banking, MR: dies acc esl ta 
Anglo-Italian, Limited .. oe e ° 6 
Africa, Limited .. ~- os ; 6} 
Bank ofa se é 40 
Bank of British Columbia, Nos. x to 30,000 : 20 
Bank of British North Ameri 50 
Bank of China, Japan and —— Lim., x pa "Nos. ‘taste to 
owe and 101,126 to 145,839 Zea. B 2} 
of Constan' See oo we pa 6 
= of E , Limited .. oe . sa 12} 
Bank of New th Wales (om Lando 64S Shares 1" 
ew les eg. 21, 20 
Bank of New a (on Joa 27,601 S: : st 
Do. New Shares (Z. Reg.), Nos. eile tea 000 7% 
Bank of Roumania . 6 
Bank of Tara paca and London, Limited 5 
Bankof Victoria, Limited, Ord. (on London Reg. My ‘Shares 
1to7 5 
Bank of Viera, Limited, Preference (on ‘London Reg. 
$652, B Nos. 1 to 3.47) 3,236 to 3,749 20 
The — District and Counties ing Co., Limited 44 
British B of South luton, 10 
Capital and Counties Limited, Nos. 1 to > 93,250 10 
Chartered of India, Aus and China 20 
City, Limited 10 
Gor — PA f Australia, Ld. ( Lom. R 600 Shs.) = 
mm: o! ‘on “: 27; —_ 
Consolidated, ited 4 
Delhi and 1 London, 1 Limited | 25 
Bogie, Goa fatten n Chartered, Nos. 1 to. 45,000 - 
fen 5 London Lg Bk. rd (Lon, R. Shs.) 28} 
ong- 68-5 44,000 
imperial BE of Persia, Nos. maahieonanesaeamt 2 ena 10 
° ‘ 10 
Interatioal Bi Bank of London, Limited. 15 
onian rik 25 
Li i Union Bank, Limited (: 3 $20 
Li Limited Sis an ne te 8 
London and Brazilian, Limited .. ee to 
London and County, Limited 20 
London and Midland, Limited, Nos. 1 to 65,456 12} 
London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000... oe 5 
London and River Plate, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 .. 15 
London and San Francisco, Limited 7 
London and South Western, Limited, Nos. x to 30,000 20 
London and Westminster, Limited 20 
London Bank of Mexico and S. America, La., Nos. 1 to 80,000 5 
London Chartered of ——_ = 
London Joint Stock, ee 15 
ie Paris and pony home ay Bank, Limited eo 16 
Manchester and County Bank, Limi “| $26 
Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited : 10 
Merchant, Limited 4 
see ay — of England & Wales, Ld., Nos. I to 90,000 5 
National, Limi 10 
National Bank ‘of Australasia (on “Lon. Reg. a 26,797 Shares) _ 
National Bank of Mexi: $40 
National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. 1 to } Y00,000 2} 
— — of England, Limited’ oe 10} 
12 
North and South Wales Beak, Limited . £10 
North Eastern, Limited 6 
Parr’s Banking Co. and the Alliance Bk., “Ld., Nos. x to 50,000 20 
Preston ans Company, Limited, Ordinary, #100 25 
Do. do. do. ‘“‘A,” £100 25 
Provincial bj Ireland, Limited .. 412. ros. 
———- National, Vg so (on Lon. Re. he 42,776 Shares) _ 
tandard of South Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 25 
Union of Australia, eed (on Lon. Reg., 47,711 Shares). 25 
Do. 4.%, Inscribed Stock Pepocts 100 
Union of London, Limited oa a on 153 
Union Bank of Spain and England, Limited :: ve ve 10 








- SBP mage Tk gy 


Www 
Ww HN Qu 














* Including bonus. 
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INSURANCE, 























9/ 
3/6 
40/ 





Alliance Assurance 
Alliance Marine and General “Assurance, Limited 
Atlas, Nos. 1 to 24,000 . > 


British and F: Marine, Lim., Nos. x to me 
British Law Tae hel ‘Wanteomee” 


Clerical, Medical and General Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 
Commercial Union, Limited, Nos. 1 to oan A 
ae Fire, Nos. 1 to 4,000 


Ee loyers? ‘Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim, : 
OS, I tO 75,000 oe 
Equity and Law Life 


General Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 
Guardian Fire and Life, Limited, Nos. 1 to 200,000 


Imperial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 .. 


— _, Nos. 1 to i x 
I lig utual Marine. Limited, Nos. 1 to 
y000 .. ae ‘ 


Lancet, Nos. 1 to 136,493 .. 
Law Fire, Nos. 1 to 50,000 

Guarantee & Trust Soc., L4., Nos. X t0 100,000 
Law Life, Nos. 1 to 50,000 
Law aes & Crown Fire and Lig, Nos. rtox 120 
leghee Dini 1m, Wate 

ie, Nos. ‘ 2% 20,000 ° 
Lion Fire, Limited 
Liverpool and —— and Globe Fire and Life. 
Do. — 4 I —. 


London, Nos. 1 to ~o 

London and Lenaniee Fire .. os 
London and Lancashire Life, Nos. r to x oe 
va nae Provincial Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 


Lenion @ Guarantee and Accident, Limited :. 


Marine, Limited . ee 

Maritime, Limited, Nos. x to 5 

Merchants’ Marine, Limited, og 1 to 50,000 ae 
Mortgage Insurance ion, Nos, 51 to 71,552 
National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 re 
North British and Mercantile, Nos, 1 to r10,000 . 
Northern, Nos. 1 to — ‘ 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance ‘Soc., Nos.z to 11,000 
Ocean Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 


Palatine Insurance, Limited, Nos. 1 to x 36,000 
ee Nos. 1 to 100,000 oe 


Provident Life, Nos. x to 2,500 
peg aati naan x to ee 


Royal xx Exchange . ¥e ee 
Royal Insurance, Nos. 1-99,915 & 100,00 I-125,719 


Sun, Nos. x to 240,000 .. 
Sun Life, Nos. 1 to 48,000 


Thames and Mersey Marine, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 100,000 


Union femsanee, Nos. 1 to 45,000 os 
Union Marine, Limited.. : 
Universal Life 








ovo 2u uM awn 


erate 


“3°s »n gs & 


&% e299" 


SS uw 





52 
ot 
14 
119 
19 


9 
33 





8 
35 





* £2 paid, £18 capitalized out of profits, but shareholders are still liable for uncalled capital, 
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L IVER POOL % emanate woDenar 
~ LONDON 
TOTAL wnvanren Panes EXCEED = aN G LO B E 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. ¢ LIFE. ¢ ENDOWMENTS. + ANNUITIES. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The very LARGE Reversionary BONUS of £1 15s. per cent. per annum has just been declared 
for the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1893, on sums assured under Participating Policies, 
which take 90 per cent. of the PROFITS of their class. 


POLICY-HOLDERS INCUR NO LIABILITY OF PARTNERSHIP. 








































APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS. 
ead Offices: 
LIVERPOOL : 1 Dale Street. LONDON : Cornhill & Charing Cross. 





THE LANCASHIRE INSURANCE €0. 


CAPITAL THREE MILLIONS. PAID-UP CAPITAL AND FUNDS, £1,540,033. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate Rates with Liberal Conditions as to Foreign Travel and Residence and 
Interim Bonuses. Payment of Claims Immediately on Proof of Death and Title. 


LIFE BONUS YEAR, 1894. 
The Quinquennial Life Valuation will take place at the close of 1894. Profit 
Policies effected during the Current year will rank for Bonus. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances granted at Home and Abroad at equitable rates. 


Head Office: —EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 














Directors. 
EDWARD CowarpD, Esq., Chairman. 
JoHN ALEX. BEITH, Esq. Sir Jas. KInG, Bt., Glasgow. | J. S. Mayson, Esq. 
THos. HoRNBY BIRLEY, Esq. | Bosp1n T. LEECH, ” Esq. ADAM Murray, Esq. 
W. H. BRADLEy, Esq. SirDONALD MaTuHEsON,K.C.B., | JAMES PARLANE, Esq. 
Hucu Brown, Esq., Glasgow. Glasgow. . W. REYNOLDs, Esq., Liverpool. 
Auditors. 
Joun E, HALuipay, Esq. and RICHARD BRUTON, Esq. 
Solicitors, Medical Adviser. 
Messrs. JANION & HALL. Wm. THORBURN, M.D. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General M 


anager. 
March, 1894. CHARLES POVAH, Sub-Manager. 











1SUN LIFE 












Etabiched 8100 OR FICE 


63 THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 








FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES 


Payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 





ALL LOADINGS RETURNED. 


Overtures from Sound Business Men for Special Appointments on Salary and Commission receive 
careful consideration, and Applications for Agencies are invited. 


(F- SPECIAL FEATURES. “Wl 


@FFICE FOUNDED 1810. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. LOW PREMIUMS. 
LABGE CASH BONUSES. LIBEBALITY OF CONDITIONS. 
DAILY MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
BAPID COMPLETION OF PROPOSALS, ETC. ETC. 
Appress:—Z7HE ACTUARY, Sun Life Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


PROVISION FOR 
THE New Estate DUuTtTIEs. 
REVERSIBLE PREMIUM POLICIES, 


COMBINING LIFE ASSURANCE WITH A PENSION FOR OLD AGE. 


EDINBURGH : LONDON: 


3 GEORGE STREET 83 Kinc WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
(Heap Orrice). 3 PaLL MALL East, S.W. 

















DUBLIN : 


66 Upper SACKVILLE STREET. 











HORSES, CATTLE AND CARRIAGES 


o—_ INSURED BY 


HEAD OFFices: 


mOronvon, co. Ne Horse, Carriage and General Insurance Company, 











LIMITED. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST OFFICE OF ITS KIND. 








A. WATERS, Managing Director. R. RIDDELL WILSON, Secretary. 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £125,000. 
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EXPENSE RATIOS OF LIFE OFFICES. 


By WILLIAM SCHOOLING, F.R.A.S. 


arise with regard to the statement of expense 
ratios of life offices, in consequence of the 
different manner in which the amounts of 
the premiums, new premiums and expenses are stated by 
different companies; but over and above the difficulties 
consequent upon such varieties of treatment, there is the 
more serious difficulty of adequately appraising the expendi- 
ture upon new business and renewal business respectively. 
That, in order to form a correct judgment, it is necessary to 
see what proportion is derived from new business, is admitted 
on all hands, though possibly the full importance of doing so 
is not always fully realised or persistently borne in mind. It 
necessarily costs more to obtain new business than to retain 
old, and a company that is doing a large amount of new 
business, and yet has a somewhat high expense ratio, when 
calculated upon its total premiums, may really be working 
more economically than an office with a lower expense ratio 
but whose proportion of new business is less. 

In this connection, we may repeat an illustration used 
elsewhere, and suppose two men each buy 100 ozs. of 
metal: one man buys 95 ozs. of silver and 5 ozs. of gold; 
the other man buys 75 ozs. of silver and 25 ozs. of gold; 
if they both pay the same for their silver and their gold 
separately, they will of course pay a different price for 
the 100 ozs. of metal, and if the price of the metal per oz. 
is calculated on the whole 100 ozs., the man who purchased 
25 per cent. of gold would appear to have paid ’a far higher 
price than the man who bought 95 per cent. of silver. If we 
substitute renewals for “silver,” new business for “gold,” and 
whole business for “ metal,” the analogy is at once obvious. 
Unfortunately, we cannot carry the analogy far enough to fix 
a definite value either for the “ gold” of new premiums or for 
the “silver” of renewals. There is no exchange where such 
prices are quoted, and various offices consider it wise policy 
to pay widely different prices for the same article. 

VOL. LVIII. 39 
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Many attempts have, however, been made to arrive at some 
such values, and to analyze the expense ratios of offices on the 
hypothesis that certain assumptions are approximately true 
and may be applied generally, without being seriously wide 
of the mark in particular instances. The best known of such 
methods attempts to estimate the cost of new business by 
deducting from the total of the commission and expenses 
7% per cent. of the renewal premiums, with the result that the 
expenses on the new premiums are for some offices less than 
nothing, and for other companies as much as 200 and even 500 
percent. It is true that the two extremes are exceptional cases, 
but the differences among companies showing fairly normal 
or average results are still too great to recommend the method 
as wholly satisfactory for purposes of comparison. That it 
may have, as all such methods, some considerable value for 
comparing different years of the same office may be admitted 
and even urged ; but it is desirable, if we can fairly do so, to 
be able to make some comparisons in regard to economy of 
management between different offices, even though in doing 
so by any method we have to accept the results with a certain 
amount of caution and reserve. If such a method as the 
deduction of a certain percentage of renewal premiums in 
order to arrive at the cost of the new businessjs to be adopted 
at all, it would seem that 7% per cent. is the percentage that 
is more generally applicable than any other. It is a per- 
centage to which many eminent authorities have given their 
sanction. It has been used in one way or another as a fair 
average ratio for many years, and it is, to say the least, 
doubtful whether any different percentage would be so 
generally acceptable or fair. 

But attempts have also been made to estimate the expense 
ratio on renewals by deducting from the expenses some pro- 
portion of the new premiums, the assumed proportion 
varying generally from 50 to 100 per cent. This method has 
very much less to recommend it than the assumption of 7% 
per cent. for renewals. Deducting from the expenses the 
whole, or a large proportion, of the new premiums results in 
the expense ratio on renewals appearing, in some cases, to be 
less than nothing ; while deducting 50 per cent. of the new 
premiums brings out expense ratios on renewals that are 
absurdly and disproportionately high. Probably nobody who 
has put forward expense ratios calculated in any of these 
ways has intended them to be taken as an accurate guide in 
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every individual case. They have been meant only as indi- 
cations based upon general results, by which some idea may 
be formed of the respective cost of the “silver” of renewals 
and the “gold” of new premiums. 

One point that, when using such tables, must jar upon 
any mind that appreciates harmonious results is that the per- 
centages given for renewals in almost every case contradict the 
assumption that is made as the basis for calculating the 
expense ratio on the new premiums, while the percentages of 
new premiums equally contradict the assumption that is made 
in calculating the expense ratio on renewal premiums. 

An additional guide of some considerable value may be 
afforded by stating the percentage of new premiums to total 
premiums, for although it does not make quantitative com- 
parison feasible, it makes it possible to see at once, say, in the 
case of two companies having the same expense ratio over 
their whole business, that the company with the larger pro- 
portion of new business is doing better in this respect than 
the other—getting, to revert to the analogy, a larger propor- 
tion of “ gold.” 

In trying to arrive at some more satisfactory method of 
treating the subject, it seems undesirable to make more 
assumptions than can possibly be helped, especially to make 
assumptions for general application, which are promptly 
contradicted by nearly every particular application ; while it 
is objectionable also to make general suppositions upon too 
stringent a test even with the laudable view of enforcing 
economy. What is wanted is a method of comparison that 
will as nearly as possible square with the facts, that shall be 
based upon facts, which shall not be self-contradictory and 
not lead to any obviously absurd conclusions. 

In order to arrive at such a method, it is necessary in the 
first place to carefully examine the facts, and in the following 
table the items that need to be considered are tabulated 
by two different methods for the years 1892 and 1893. In 
the first column for each year appear the total figures of 69 
ordinary British companies, the full number that are available 
for the purposes of investigation. The ratios appearing in 
the same column are in all cases calculated upon these total 
amounts, with the result that the larger companies have a 
preponderating effect. In the second column for each year 
the average of the ratios is taken, and this gives equal effect 
to all companies, whatever their size, and, obviously, as the 


39° 
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object to be attained is a standard or method applicable as 
far as possible to all companies, this is the column to which 
most attention should be paid; for, calculating on amounts, 
one large company would have as much effect as half-a-dozen 
small, and were we to trust to results obtained by such a plan, 
we could hardly expect to arrive at a standard that would be 
very generally applicable. 





1892. | 1893. 





Whole Average Whole Ave 


rage 
Amount. | of Ratios.| Amount. | of Ratios. 














& oe 
Total Premiums . . ‘ i - |16,014,640 i |16,667,025 
New Premiums. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; - | 1,854,876 Ris | 1,755,340 
Renewal Premiums E . ; S » 114,159,764 ws (14,911,679 
Commission and Expenses . . ‘ - | 2,355,563 rat 2,411,677 
EXPENSE RATIOS ON TOTAL PREMIUMS 14°71 15°99 14°47 15°62 





EXPENSE RATIOS ON RENEWAL PREMIUMS, 
allowing o % for New Business . s 


16°64 18 20 16°17 17°64 





” 505, ” ” : . , 10°09 11°46 10°29 11°54 
” 75 9 ” ” . . . 681 8-09 7°34 8°49 
dl , SL) ER Pag 3°54 4°72 4°40 5°45 
eo ten times as much % for New Busi- 
nessasfor Renewal . .  . 7°20 8.03 7°43 $18 
EXPENSE RAaTIOs ON NEW PREMIUMS, ® 


allowing 74 % for Renewals . © Le | Gore 92°27 73°68 92°00 
‘a one-tenth as much % for Renewals 


as for New Mee Med een A 80°33 74°28 81°83 





RaTIO OF NEw PREMIUMS to Total Premiums 11°58 11°47 10°53 10°50 


13°10 13°48 11°77 12°19 


miums 














yA 
” ” ” to Renewal Pre} 


° 





The difference between calculating the ratios on the whole 
amount, and taking the average of the ratios, is well seen in 
the expense ratios on total premiums, which are 1 per cent. 
more on the average of the ratios than over the whole 
amount. The expense ratios on renewal premiums are given 
on five different assumptions: the first, which allows nothing 
for the cost of new business, is only stated for convenient use 
in connection with the ratio of new premiums to renewal 
premiums, for with these two factors it is easy to at once 
calculate the expense ratio on renewals, making any desired 
allowance for new premiums. Thus, in the second column 
of 1892, the expense ratio on renewal premiums, allowing 
nothing for new business, is shown as 18°20 per cent. The 
ratio of new premiums to renewal premiums is shown at 
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13°48 per cent., and if this latter ratio is subtracted from the 
former the result is obviously 4°72 per cent. or the expense 
ratio on renewals, allowing 100 per cent. for new premiums. 
Thus the ratio of new premiums to renewals affords at once 
the means of making any desired allowance for new premiums, 
1°348 being deducted from 18°20 for évery 10 per cent. of’ 
new premiums it is desired to deduct from the total expenses 
in calculating the expense ratio on renewals. 

Next in order come the figures derived from allowing 50 
per cent. for new premiums, which are seen to vary from 10 
to 11% percent. However desirable it may be to curb the 
apparently increasing expenditure on new business, it cannot 
be said in the face of these figures that the suggestion of 50 
per cent. is a happy idea. We constantly meet with insurance 
managers who advocate the expenditure of practically the 
whole of the first year’s premiums in obtaining new business, 
but we have never met anybody who asserts as a general rule 
that 11% per cent. might be judiciously spent upon the 
renewals. It is a matter of fact that the renewals do not cost 
so much as this, and therefore an assumption, such as 50 per 
cent., which directly produces results which are so obviously 
wrong, can scarcely be considered of any value whatever for 
practical purposes. It departs too widely from the general 
standard of British companies to serve as the criterion by 

which to judge them. 
Moreover, if we take the fairly well established 7% per 
cent. for renewals, we see that the expense ratio on new 
premiums works out, on the average of the ratios, at over 92 
per cent., showing, if the 7% per cent. assumption be correct, 
that life offices as a whole are spending a very large propor- 
tion indeed of their new premiums in obtaining new business. 

Calculated over the whole amount, the ratio on new 
premiums is only from 69 to 74 per cent., but considering the 
results of the average of the ratios, it must be admitted that 
100 per cent. is a more nearly correct allowance for new 
premiums than the 50 per cent. which is sometimes adopted. 
It is true the 100 per cent, is unduly stringent for the cost of 
renewals, while the assumption of either 50 or 100 per cent. 
leads to glaring absurdities in individual cases. Thus if 
‘50 per cent. be assumed, the renewal business of some offices 
costs less than nothing to the extent of 17 and 11 per cent., 
while the renewal business of many other offices costs over 
20 per cent; results that seem too divergent to allow of the 
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belief that 50 per cent. is an assumption of any value for 
purposes of comparison. 


The allowance of 75 per cent. for new premiums gives 
results much more nearly in harmony with the assumption of 
7% per cent. as the cost of renewals, the extreme variations, 
whether reckoned on the total business or on the average of 
the ratios being less than 1 per cent. above or below the 7% 
per cent. assumed, while the average of the four columns is 
7°68 per cent. 

The assumption of 75 per cent., however, in common 
with the assumption of 50 or 100 per cent., would lead to 
some negative results, and a divergence too extreme to be 
wholly satisfactory. But the figures on the 75 per cent. 
assumption seem to point very clearly to the expense ratio on 
new premiums being very approximately ten times as much 
as the expense ratio on the renewals, and thus suggests, as a 
possibly more satisfactory assumption, the hypothesis that 
the expense ratio on new premiums ts ten times as much as the 
expense ratio on renewal premiums, and an examination of 
the figures in the above table shows, we think, that this 
hypothesis harmonises the results far better than any of the 
other assumptions.* 

In the first place, the divergence between the ratios 
calculated upon the whole amount and upon the average of 
the ratios is much less than in any of the other cases. 





* The general expression for the calculations will be clearer to many readers. 
Let P = the amount of the total premiums = R + N 
%” » new ae =P - Rk 
»» YTenewal ,, =P-N 
»» total expenses and commission 
; . 100 E 
» f=expense ratio on total premiums — e. 
_ 100 E 
~ R+aN 
100 E 
9» *M—= 4 ” » Dew ” —* tcn)=*" 
100 N 


» T= 9 ry) »» renewal ,, 


__% 
* 


»» Y= percentage of new premiums to total premiums = P 


»» «=the number of times r<x 


It follows that 
por (: + 2) 
100 


and ifx=10, p=r+ ‘ogur, 


From this formula the equivalent values of / for different values of v are readily found. 
Thus ifv=irim, por. 
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' Thus the expense ratio on new premiums, allowing 7% 
per cent. for renewals, varies in 1892 from 69 to 92, a 
difference of 23 per cent., while on the “ten times” 
assumption the variation between the ratios calculated on 
the whole amount and the average of the ratios is only 
8 per cent. in 1892, and 7% per cent. in 1893, showing 
that the method proposed is more uniformly applicable to all 
offices than any of the other three. Moreover, it brings out 
an average for the four columns of 7°71 per cent. as the 
expense ratio on renewals, a very close approximation to the 
almost universally accepted 7°5 per cent. 


It is, of course, impossible upon this assumption to arrive 
at the absurd conclusion that either new or renewal business 
costs less than nothing, while it does not involve making an 
assumption about renewals in calculating new premiums which 
is contradicted in the detailed statements of the expense ratio 
on renewals, which in turn are based upon assumptions 
which are contradicted by the détailed statements about new 
premiums. 


Thus, while requiring to be used with caution if employed 


for purposes of comparison, this assumption of the expense 
ratio on new premiums being ten times as much as the 
expense ratio on renewals, seems to get rid of most of the 
glaring anomalies common to other methods. It harmonizes 
better than other methods the results calculated over the 
whole business and upon the average of the ratios; it approxi- 
mates very closely to the widely accepted 7% per cent. as 
the cost for renewals; it involves only one assumption instead 
of two, while that assumption is only one of similar proportions 
between new and renewal business, and not one of two fixed 
ratios of expenditure. For these reasons, therefore, it seems . 
more satisfactory as a general standard which is applicable 
without any very glaring absurdity to all offices. , The most 
extreme ratios which it brings out in 1893 are two cases 
where the expense ratios on renewals are 20°54 and 12°73 
respectively, and two others where the ratios on renewals are 
3°40 and 2°41. In no other cases are the ratios over 12 or 
_ under 4. A glance down any other table of ratios brings out 
a much larger number at far greater extremes. It would 
seem, therefore, that this ratio may fittingly be adopted for 
cautious use as a general standard which, so far as can be 
judged, is approximately in accordance with facts. 
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The variation, that is caused by different proportions of 
new business, in the expense ratio as calculated on the total 
premiums is well seen in the following table, which,* from 
the statistics given above, we are now able to compile on a 
fairly reliable basis. It shows what the cost over the whole 
business would be, assuming companies to be paying 7°5 per 
cent. for renewals and 75 per cent. for new business: two 
rates that are proved to be about the average cost of the 
business in British companies. The corresponding figures 
for the extreme rates of 5 and 50 and for 10 and 100 are 
given for comparison. 


EQUIVALENT EXPENSE RATIOS OVER THE WHOLE BUSINESS, 





If the percentage of And if the Expense Ratios on 
New Premiums to Renewals and New Premiums are 


Total Premiums is § and 50 | 7°5 and 75 | 10 and 100 





5 7°25 10°875 14°5 
10 9°5 14°250 19°0 
15 11°75 17°625 23°5 
20 140 21°000 28°0 
25 16°25 24°375 32°5 














Reverting again to the analogy used at “first, it assumes 
that the respective prices for the “ gold” and for the “silver” 
are the same in each case, and shows for varying proportions 
of “gold” and “silver” what the price per ounce would be 
calculated over the whole quantity of metal, thus showing 
perfectly clearly that 10°875 and 24°375 are eguzvalent rattos. 
and that a company may have an expense ratio as high as 
24°375, and yet be working at precisely the same ratio of 
expenditure as a company with an expense ratio of only 
10°875. This emphasizes the necessity of analyzing the way 
in which the total premium is made up, and taking due 
account of the proportion of new business obtained. 

This analysis, the proposed “ten times” method very 
clearly makes: so direct is the effect it gives to the influence 
of new premiums that the expense ratio over the whole 
business may be at once obtained from the expense ratio 
on renewals, or on new premiums. 

It is interesting to notice that if the percentage of new 
premiums to total premiums is 11°11 per cent.—the average 





* See previous note. 
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of the four columns in the first table is 11'02—the expense 
ratio over the whole business is exactly double the ratio on 
renewals. 


And this direct connection between the ratios on the new, 
renewal and total premiums makes the principle of this 
method extremely convenient, while the proportion suggested 
closely representing and harmonizing the ascertained facts, 
makes us think that ratios calculated on the method proposed 
are a more useful and reliable test than any hitherto adopted. 


WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 





a 
ll 


AUSTRALIAN INCENDIARY FIRES.—Since the recent strike of the Australian 
shearers a good many outrages have been attempted by the latter. No fewer | 
than five important woolsheds have been burned to the ground, the fires being 
in each case undoubtedly the work of incendiaries. The cause of the trouble 
is the resentment of the unionist shearers against the pastoralists, who persist 
in employing freemen and unionists without distinction, and against the free- 
men who refuse to be bound by the stringent regulations of the union. 


Lamp ACCIDENT IN HOLBORN.—A somewhat exciting scene was witnessed 
recently in Leigh Street, Holborn. A middle-aged German woman, who had 
upset a spirit lamp in her room, rushed into the street with her clothes alight. 
She appeared frantic, and screamed with pain and terror. A painter from an 
adjoining street came to her assistance, and his hands were scorched in 
endeavouring to extinguish the flames. The woman was rolled in the road, 
and a constable wrapped his cape around her. As soon as possible she was 
divested of her outer clothing, and after being enveloped in blankets was 
conveyed to King’s College Hospital. She was found to be very seriously 
burned about the body. 


OPpEN-AIR CURE FOR CONSUMPTION.—Some years ago some remarkable 
instances were published by Handfield-Jones, in which hospital patients 
suffering from serious diseases of a probably tuberculous nature were cured by 
the “open-air treatment,” and. many other physicians have put on record 
cases of phthisis arrested by living out of doors, day and night. Whereas 
in scarlatina and small-pox the virus is all-important, in phthisfs the state of 
tissue nutrition appears to have at least an equal influence on the result ; and 
this is. sure to be much affected by the organic poisons of the breath. 
M. Brown-Séquard stated that in 1887 guinea-pigs inoculated with tubercle 
escaped the disease, if kept day and night in the open air; whereas they 
nearly always died if kept in the laboratory, where ventilation was less perfect. 
_ Making full allowance for possible experimental errors, it seems clear that if 
we wish to diminish the prevalence of tubercle, we must act on this principle, 
and carry off respiratory impurities or forbid an indoor life. This is what, 
indeed, M. D’Arsonval has done in one of the French hospitals with the best 
results, and what has also been done in the French consumption hospitals.— 
The Vegetarian. 
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GRAND-PATERNAL LEGISLATION IN FRANCE. 


Monopoly by the State of Insurance against Fire. 


writer on economic and financial themes is recognised 

far beyond the limits of his own country, discusses in 

a recent number of the journal he so ably edits— 

L’Economiste Francais—a subject upon which the 
Bankers’ Magazine, more than once of late, has found it necessary to 
make some strong remarks. We refer to the modern tendency, not only 
in this country but in all civilized communities, towards what is 
known as “ grand-paternal legislation.” The article we have alluded 
to, whilst necessarily touching on topics of current interest in France, 
is deeply interesting to English readers, for the great fundamental 
principles referred to by the writer are of world-wide application. 
There is a project, at the moment, under consideration in France 
for the adoption by the State of the whole of the insurance business, 
this proposal calling forth the very able article of M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
on the dangerous tendencies of excessive State interference. M. 
Bourgeois, a so-called legislator, with the like of whom we, on this 
side of the water, are unhappily blessed—has “fathered” the proposal, 
and it is upon this good deputy’s head that the writer pours the 
vials of his economic wrath. We have rarely read a more trenchant 
criticism, and the deputy for Jura’s proposed monopoly is placed 
under a crucial examination, and pulverized in excellent style, We 
make no apology for reproducing, at length, the following free. 
translation of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s able article :— 

* Collectivism, there is no doubt, is working powerfully in the 
minds of many of the supporters of the Government, although those 
who are under its influence would be the first to deny that such is 
the case. Many deputies known to express opposition to and dislike 
of State monopolies are, when closely watched, found to be more or 
less adherents of the principle. Deputies of intelligence, and those 
who reflect carefully, are well aware that the economic reasoning 
advanced in favour of this national control of private industries is 
unsound, yet, when such reasoning is applied to details and viewed 
in the light of a particular industry, these otherwise clear-headed 
people allow their strong views to go by default. We, therefore, 
cannot ignore coming to the conclusion that the apparent anxiety of 
many members of the Chamber to introduce and carry into effect 
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measures ostensibly for the benefit of society do nothing more than 
muddle the minds of the masses, and it would be much better if 
these would-be reformers would allow matters to remain in statu quo. 
Under a régime of collectivism, the State would take all businesses 
under its own control, but there are two ways of bringing about this 
order of things. The one method is to inaugurate the new era by a 
grand, sweeping and sudden application of the principle of State 
control, the other course being by way of a gradual and tentative 
reform. The last method would give some little attention to the 
consideration of the owners of the industries monopolised. It is to 
this latter course that many French legislators, sincerely or otherwise, 
give their adherence. Some of this class, who honestly believe that 
the extension of State monopolies would add much to the well-being 
of society at large, repudiate with scorn the intimation that they are 
in reality playing into the hands of the extreme collectivists. These 
people, in fact, misunderstand their own views, and as we have said, 
would be much offended if they were classed as allies of the advanced 
party. It is worth while calling attention to the significant fact that 
whenever a State monopoly falls short of the good anticipated on its 
first establishment, and is, therefore, subjected to adverse criticism, 
the occasion is sure to be seized as a pretext for the creation of a 
further monopoly. We have witnessed within the last century the 
growth of the tobacco monopoly, and that it has been a source of 
profit to the State. We have often set forth the reasons for the 
" enormous productiveness of the article, and remarked on the absence 
of competition. There are many reasons why the monopoly should 
long ago have been abandoned, but as it has been established so long, 
and the annual profit accruing to the State therefrom is some 300 
million of francs net, we shall not now allude to the cost of the pro- 
duction of the raw material, nor the expense attending the manu- 
facture of the articles made therefrom. To this tobacco control the 
State has within the last decade added two other scandalous 
monopolies, one for the manufacture of matches—a monopoly, 
indeed, of which the country should be thoroughly ashamed, the 
quality of the State match being of a wretched character; and the 
other the control of the telephone, a business equally disgraceful with 
that of the making of matches, for France is far behind other 
countries in the progress and development of telephonic communica- 
tion. Observe then, here is the State caught, as it were, in the very 
act of its wrong-doing—having acted with stupid and obstinate 
persistency in taking to itself the production of matches and the 
control of the telephones—and it goes on to carry out further projects 
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of a like nature. These outrageous monopolies appear to be nothing 
more or less than the precursor of others of an equally vicious 
character. It is well known that an important Commission has been 
carefully examining into the working of monopoly in regard to the 
manufacture of spirits of wine, but the Commission is still in the dark 
on matters of the greatest importance. In Switzerland, too, for six 
years after the establishment of a like monopoly, a considerable 
diminution in the revenue was shown. Many who would be offended 
to be classed as monopolists yet support the establishment of 
monopolies, such as the refining of sugar and the manufacture of 
flour, etc. Why then should we stop here? Why not go a step 
forward and consider a new project, that of Government insurance 
against fire? Now we are in the midst of so many nice monopolies, 
why not continue in the good path ?” 

Discussing the proposed monopoly in detail, the article proceeds 
thus :— 

“The author, M. Bourgeois, the deputy for Jura, starts with the 
principle that all articles of commerce in France have been taxed to 
their utmost limit, yet for all that the democracy has still a great 
many demands upon the Government. To begin with, he says, the 
Government should find homes of retreat not only for the very old, 
but those who have attained maturity—homes where they could live 
with dignity and without loss of self-respect—thomes, too, that they 
could claim as pensioners of the State and not as paupers. As to 
the first statement, that articles, etc., may not be taxed to a greater 
extent than at present, this is not quite correct. The population is 
rather stationary, and as the labour of the people continues to 
augment the national riches, products could bear a little more taxa- 
tion. It is therefore evident that the taxpayer may still be able to 
help the Government, notwithstanding the views of the extreme 
collectivist and those who are not quite so advanced. Something 
more may still be squeezed out of the taxpayer. The other assertion 
of M. Bourgeois, that the demands of the democracy for a higher 
standard of living are day by day becoming greater, is no doubt 
true. But those people who try to look beyond the immediate 
future, must, to the utmost of their power, oppose the deplorable 
tendencies of modern democracy, for there is no doubt that if 
persisted in, not only the democracy, but society in general, will be 
brought to ruin. The ultimate value of taxes becoming year by 
year less and less, it would only be wise and proper if people of 
intelligence would use their influence in trying to stop the extravagant 
demands of the people. Alas! the world is too full of the successors 
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of de Velleroy, the famous tutor of Louis XV., who told the young 
king that all things were at his disposal, and he could use them just 
as he chose. M. Bourgeois, assuming that his reasoning is irrefutable, 
proceeds to look about and discover what industry he can first seize 
and place upon the altar as a peace-offering to the insatiable 
demands of the democracy. It so happens that at the present time 
the insurance business in France is in a prosperous condition. Not 
that all insurance companies are doing well. Of the many societies 
formed some years ago, a few have been really prosperous; others 
have failed, bringing financial disaster to thousands of shareholders; 
whilst the remainder, weak in themselves, have been absorbed by 
larger and more successful concerns. Many investors some years 
ago seemed to imagine that the one way to wealth was by means of 
these insurance companies, and that investment in them would be a 
sure way by which to augment their incomes; but their expectations 
have not been realized, and many have brought on themselves 
financial disaster. Shareholders in other societies—institutions weak 
in themselves, but fortunate enough to amalgamate with stronger 
concerns—now find their shares at par. Under his proposed 
monopoly, M. Bourgeois expects to add to the revenue of the 
country an annual sum equal to 100 million francs. He is, however, 
far too sanguine, and has much overstepped the mark. Examine 
the matter for yourselves. Take the statistics of the companies for 
the whole of France, published for the last ten years—companies 
‘who receive a fixed annual premium each year—and we find that 
the total amount is not much below 130 million francs. The average 
amount paid for losses was equal to 45 to 50 per cent., so that the 
companies received a profit of from 60 to 70 million francs annually, 
which had to be divided in the payment of general expenses and 
dividends. The author of the new project, however, assumes that 
by making fire insurance obligatory on everybody, there will accrue 
to the State a profit of 100 millions annually: All, however, who 
examine these figures carefully will at once see the fallacy of such 
reasoning. First, the State will have to pay the expenditure on 
conducting its business, and is the value of the present non-assured 
business in France equal to 50 to 60 per cent. of the business 
actually assured? Such an hypothesis is inadmissible.” 

“Let us examine the figures, published annually, of the opera- 
tions of the companies, which the Monzteur des Assurances and 
L’ Economiste Francais are in the habit of reproducing. We have now 
before us the complete statistics for the year 1891. We have studied 
these figures with great care, and we come to far different conclusions 
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than those arrived at by M. Bourgeois. The statistics give the 
operations of twenty-one different companies who receive a fixed 
premium, those not included being of little import. These companies 
in 1891 received in premiums the sum total of 105,643,230 francs 
60 cents, but it must not be supposed that the whole of this was paid 
by way of premiums, for a substantial part of it was the interest on 
the capital of the companies. See, in fact, how this large figure was 
made up :— 

Net premiums . ‘ ° . Fr. 96,964,652 18 

Interest upon policies and plate 945,850 42 


Interest upon capital : ° 6,631,422 87 
Various receipts . A ‘ 1,101,305 13 


Fr. 105,643,230 60 


“It is quite clear that under the new project nothing can be 
expected from the interest on the money put out, because most of 
the interest included in the above is that on the capital and reszrves 
of the various companies. The premiums being paid in advance, the 
Government might be able to place out at interest some 50 or 60 
millions of francs, but 234 per cent. is the utmost that the State 
could hope to obtain, which would be equal to 1,500,000 francs, 
a sum very different to the 6,631,000 francs received under the present 
régime. Then, too, one must deduct from the 105,643,230 francs 
some 5 millions, the interest on the capital of the companies. There 
is then left a net profit in round figures of 100 million francs. The 
year 1891, too, was one of the best for the insurance companies— 
better than 1890 and 1893, the expenses for the former year being 
84,126,382 francs 42 cents. If we deduct these expenses from the 
100,643,230 francs 60 cents, the total receipts of the companies, 
deduction being also made on account of capital and reserves, we 
find there was a net profit to the whole of the companies of only 
16,546,848 francs 18 cents. How, then, can M. Bourgeois speak of 
an anticipated profit to the nation of 100 million francs, when in 
a particularly good year the gain was only the sum we have men- 
tioned ? ” 

‘Besides, M. Bourgeois—whom we must conclude to be acting 
honestly—assumes, with childlike simplicity, that the existing 
companies will only be too glad to accept any sum the State may be 
pleased to offer for their respective businesses. The thing has 
already been done in France in reference to matches and the tele- 
phone ; and in Switzerland, too, the principle has been applied in the 
monopoly for the manufacture of spirits of wine. M. Bourgeois 
proposes that the purchase shall be made on the average price of the 
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past ten years. This is not strictly just, for this average price of the 
past ten years would be much below the current value, and the 
present worth would be the best criterion of real value. M. Bourgeois, 
on this calculation, assumes that the sum required for the compulsory 
purchase of the companies will be an annual amortization of 12 or 13 
million francs, spread over sixty-five years. Admitting the accuracy 
of these figures for the sake of argument, it is evident that M. 
Bourgeois’ mode of calculation is erroneous. If 16 million francs 
really represent the net annual gains of the companies, and one sub- 
tracts from this sum the 13 millions for amortization, it is self-evident 
that there will only remain to the State a net profit of 3,516,848 
francs—3% million francs in a good year—and yet M. Bourgeois 
speaks of a probable average profit of 100 million francs. What 
a colossal error! We do not doubt M. Bourgeois will point out 
that under his national scheme insurance against fire will be 
obligatory on all; and on the vast scale upon which the business will 
be carried on, there will be great economies in the working of the 
companies. Let us test the value of these assertions. The first 
statement is scarcely worthy of notice, for at the present time nearly 
everything of value, and, therefore, worthy of being insured, is 
covered by an existing policy ; necessarily the new business under the 
compulsory insurance project would be of an insignificant value. 
Besides, much of this new business would be of such a doubtful 
_ character that, instead of bringing a profit to the State, losses might 
accrue therefrom. Instead of 3% millions being the net profit 
accruing to the State, a sum of 334 millions might be obtained. Is 
this slight increase worth the additional trouble involved ? ” 


“Further, it is quite certain that many insurers in France would 
strongly object to have their business being carried out through the 
medium of ‘a representative of the State. These functionaries in 
general are bound up in red-tapeism, and, moreover, are sometimes 
stupid and often unjust. Further, in the case of disputed claims, few 
would care to go to law with the State. All these things would 
inevitably tend to diminish the business of life insurance. For 
myself, I am sure I should not, under the State monopoly, insure to 
anything like the same extent as at present. The objections to a 
State official would be particularly strong in the provinces, particu- 
larly where party feeling runs high, and the more so if the functionary 
himself took an active part in political life. It is our opinion that 
the interference of such an official in the business of fire insurance 
would bring about a diminution of profit. M. Bourgeois further 
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states that under his monopoly a reduction in the general expenditure 
for the conduct of the business, as also in the payment of commissions, 
would be brought about. In this connexion let us, first of all, examine 
the official statistics of losses by fire. In the year 1891 the losses 
were much lower than in any of the preceding ten years. The 
percentage of losses to premium received was 51°46 per cent., but 
in the preceding twelve months the percentage was 53°31 per cent., 
and according to Le Moniteur des Assurances the average percentage 
of losses was 55°26 per cent., or 3°80 per cent. more than in 1891, a 
decrease sufficient to sweep away even the small profit to be derived 
from the monopoly. Does M. Bourgeois, and those who support 
his proposal, really anticipate that losses by fire will be diminished 
when the State has the control of the fire insurance business? I 
think the reverse would happen. It is a well-known fact that many 
who never dream of cheating, or endeavouring to cheat, a private 
company, have no scruples whatever in robbing the State, and, 
indeed, experience a secret pleasure in so doing. The expenses of 
the companies we have examined are made up, we find, of 
23,257,691 francs for commissions, a little less than one-fourth of 
the amount insured; for general expenses the sum is 10,151,366 
francs, the item for taxes being 1,255,000 francs, whilst sundry 
expenses amount to 806,383 francs. We cannot help thinking that 
the amount paid for commissions is much tdéo high, but the item of 
general expenditure is moderate, and one which we do not think 
could be appreciably reduced. The member for Jura, however, has 
no doubt in his own mind that many people will undertake the 
gratuitous collection of the premiums to be paid to the State, and 
that existing officialk—comptrollers, preceptors and others—would 
gladly add this additional labour to their present duties. It seems 
to us quite certain that no official will view the matter from M. 
Bourgeois’ point of view. The collection of the premiums would 
be a more or less complicated business, and in Paris chief-directors 
and other officials would be requisite, and in each of the provinces 
sub-directors and agents would also have to be appointed. All this 
would involve a heavy expenditure. No doubt a great deal of 
money, in the aggregate, is paid to the collectors and officers of the 
several companies by way of commission, but the proportionate 
- amount is not very large. It should be remembered, too, that the 
existing officials of the companies know the value of the business 
offered, as also the status of the assured. Also, they are in constant 
touch with their clients ; this intimacy inspiring confidence. These 
officers, too, exercise a wise surveillance in their respective districts. 
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A State official, on the other hand, would perform his duties in a 
more or less perfunctory fashion.” 

**In conclusion, we believe that the great profit anticipated by 
M. Bourgeois would prove to be no profit. We are also firmly of 
opinion that the advantages likely to be derived by the State under 
its new monopoly would not be worth the trouble of bringing it 
about, particularly so if the project is carried through with a just 
consideration of the claims and rights of the persons and companies 
mostly concerned in the sale and purchase. The monopoly would 
necessarily be a further development of the functions of the State, 
and add another link to that chain of collectivism which always 
shackles the liberties of those who come under its sway. We should 
like to believe that Parliament will reject the scheme, and really it 
would not be amiss if our deputies would decide once and for all 
not to cudgel their brains with these so-called panaceas for the woes 
of those whom they represent, but, on the other hand, devote their 
minds and energies to a practical solution of those problems which 
lie close at hand, being guided always by the undisputable and sound 
principles of law and justice.” 


— 
> eee 





THEATRE DESTROYED BY LIGHTNING.—One of the most disastrous fires 
experienced in Reading for many years occurred recently, whereby the Royal 
County Theatre was totally destroyed, while many of the surrounding 
buildings were considerably damaged. Shortly after eight o’clock, almost 
simultaneously with a flash of lightning, which is supposed to have struck the 
building, smoke and flames were seen issuing from the roof of the theatre. 
An alarm was speedily raised, and fire-engines were soon on the spot. All 
efforts to save the theatre were of no avail. An hour after the alarm was 
given, the roof of the theatre fell in with a crash, and two of the firemen 
narrowly escaped being buried alive. The company performing have lost all 
their properties. The theatre, which belonged to Mr. Galer, of the Theatre 
Royal, Leicester, stood on the site of the old Reading theatre, burnt twenty 
years ago. 


ALLEGED INCENDIARISM IN DUNDEE.—Three men were apprehended 
lately in Dundee on a charge of fire raising. It was stated in Court that the 
trio entered a house on a Sunday morning, and having set fire to two straw 
mattresses, they made their departure. Shortly afterwards dense volumes of 
smoke began to issue from the house, and much alarm was created. A 
constable obtained a scavenger’s hose, and forcing his way into the house, 
he succeeded in speedily extinguishing the flames. It then transpired that 
the occupant of the house, a woman, was missing, and fears were entertained 
’ that she was within the house. On search being made, the woman was found 
lying on the floor in a semi-conscious condition, having been well-nigh 
suffocated by the smoke. It was discovered that she had been brutally 
assaulted, and one of the men in custody is also charged with being concerned 
in the ill-treatment of the woman. 


VOL. LVIII. 40 
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HEALTH CONGRESSES. 


@O fewer than three Health Congresses have held sittings 
during the past month, viz., at London, Glasgow and 
Budapest. This shows how great an interest is taken 
in the health of the community, and it bespeaks a desire 
to better the hygienic conditions presently obtaining. 
It may be that these gatherings of experts are partly designed to 
bring their profession to the front. They are pleasant to see, how- 
ever, as the medical profession is well known to be honeycombed with 
jealousies, and it is satisfactory to observe this not unnatural rivalry 
laid aside upon occasion. In any case, the interchange of thought 
and opinion upon health subjects must be of immense benefit to the 
medical men themselves, who will gain by the attendant discussion. 
Any paper read is simply a target for critics to fire at, and it must be 
theoretically and factually sound if it escapes such an ordeal. On 
the other hand, if it contain unsound propositions, false reasoning 
and incorrect statements, the more riddled with shot it is, the better 
will it be for the paper itself and for the writer of it. These meetings, 
by their clash of mind with mind, also serve to draw out the better 
mental parts, and they undoubtedly sharpen the wits by contact with 
the grindstone of association with men of keen temper and large 
knowledge. 


These associative efforts are the order of the day. Every move- 
ment to have any momentum must be made in a dense mass. Just 
as private firms convert themselves into large joint stock companies, 
so do movements in the direction of consolidating scientific thought 
tend to go also into bulk. The law of associative enterprise, by 
enlisting as many workers as possible under its banners, appears to 
operate in the domain of speculative thought as in the commercial 
field. As compared with other organisations, the congress of thought 
happily uses no compulsion, and is thus ahead of the former. One 
reason for this is, that the element of money does not enter into its 
calculations—there is no “living wage” at stake in the deliberations. 
Everyone is free to speak or think as he likes, and to make whatever 
contribution he pleases to the cause of truth. By these vast assem- 
blages of scientific men it is possible to keep up a higher standard of 
excellence; and the educational element is so strong nowadays that 
from the multitude of counsellors there must emerge much wisdom. 
The knowledge which is most valued is.that which tends to direct 
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practical benefit, and happily in all these Congresses some useful 
purpose is attempted to be served. It will be observed in all the dis- 
cussions and papers read that everything converges on utility. 
Practical recommendations are also made by way of a conclusion to 
the whole matter. By printing and publishing a record of the busi- 
ness performed at each meeting, a permanency is given to the 
deliberations of each Congress, and room is left for comparing one 
year’s work with its predecessors. Weare much mistaken if each year 
as it comes round does not show a marked advance on those that 
have gone before, not only in the personal thoroughness of scientific 
research and in fuller and better compiled data, but also in the results 
obtained. It was the late Professor Von Helmholtz who said that so 
great was the present advance in science of all kinds, that there had 
been more medical knowledge gained and imparted within the past 
fifty years than during the previous two thousand years. 

The Congress of the British Institute of Public Health met 
recently at King’s College, London, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor William R. Smith, medical officer of the School Board for 
London and president of the Institute. Some very interesting 
matters came up for discussion of general interest to the community. 
The first question brought up was as to the provision which 
existed for isolation hospitals. The chairman of the Glasgow 
Hospital Committee, who opened the discussion, Councillor Dick, said 
that hospitals for infectious diseases were very necessary, not only for 
the sake of those seeking cure, but for the preservation of the health 
of the community. There seems to be full power given to local 
authorities to erect these hospitals, the only mistake being that the 
matter was permissive, whereas it should be compulsory. In his 
opinion, the time had come when compulsion should be exercised. 
He also argued in favour of these hospitals being rate-supported 
institutions, and moved a resolution calling upon the executive of the 
Congress to press upon the Government to make the provision of such 
hospitals compulsory. : 

Dr. Sargeant, medical officer of health for the County of Lan- 
cashire, seconded the motion. He quite agreed that every district 
should be supplied with hospital accommodation. The hospitals 
should be made as attractive as possible, and no charges should be 
made. People went to an hospital in such cases for the benefit of the 
public, and they should not be called upon to pay for doing a public 
duty. The Kingston-on-Thames medical officer of health alluded to 
the great difficulty experienced by local authorities in obtaining sites 
for isolation hospitals, and urged that compulsory powers for pur- 
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chasing land for the purpose should be given to local authorities. On 
the other hand, a Dublin delegate to the Congress said that that city 
had a perfect craze for erecting hospitals, and that this was an 
example that might well be followed by other places, as he was 
strongly of opinion that infectious cases should not be treated in 
general hospitals. Another speaker thought that local bodies should 
be empowered to compel cases of infectious disease to be at once 
removed to hospitals. After some further discussion, the resolution 
was carried, with an addition that powers should be given for com- 
pulsorily acquiring land. 

The chairman of the Small-pox Committee of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board said that public bodies, when seeking to buy land 
for hospitals, were subjected to disabilities which were not imposed 
upon private individuals. This, he contended, was wrong, and he 
moved: “ That in the opinion of the Congress the Local Government 
Board is not justified in affording to the owners and occupiers of land 
in the vicinity of a site proposed to be purchased by a public 
authority for infection hospital purposes any protection beyond that 
given them by the action of the general law.” This motion was 
seconded. The chairman of the General Purposes Committee of the 
Asylums Board considered that the power of the president of the 
Local Government Board to make arbitrary decisions as to whether 
certain sites should or should not be taken, should be put an end to. 
Of course, prima facie, the president of the Local Government Board, 
as a minister of the Crown, should be able to exercise the highest 
discretion, but under the present condition of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, such power should not be entrusted to the Local government 
Board. It was remarked that in Scotland the question of betterment 
was never taken into consideration, the public health alone being 
considered adequate. The motion was carried. 

In the Municipal and Parliamentary Section of the. Congress the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Sir James A. Russell, M.D., presided, 
and a paper was read by Mr. Stanley Boulter, J.P., on ‘ Municipal 
Aided Purchase of Artisan Buildings.” Mr. Boulter said it had been 
objected that there would be considerable loss on such an under- 
taking, but he quoted figures to show that, while the rent-roll of the 
Peabody Buildings and of the Industrial Dwellings Company was 
#24,000 per annum, the annual loss was only £70. The Earl of 
Meath next read a paper on “‘ Municipalities and Popular Recreation.” 
He spoke strongly in favour of the extension of parks and gardens, 
and said he hoped soon to see our metropolitan parks and gardens 
lighted by electricity, as at present some of our public parks, like 
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Hyde Park, were a disgrace to civilisation after dark. He moved 
that “ Municipal authorities should be empowered to establish and 
maintain winter gardens, with a wholesome entertainment for the 
people.” Cardinal Vaughan, in seconding the motion, remarked that 
a large amount of money was spent in providing summer amusement 
and recreation for the people. The principle, therefore, being 
admitted, he asked why amusements should not also be provided in 
winter, when they were far more needed ? Someone remarked that 
in Scotland they were far ahead of England in these matters. In 
Glasgow they had spent £18,000 on a winter palace and garden. 
There they gave concerts at a charge of 1d. per head. During the 
season they spent £521, and as they received at the doors £642, they 
made a profit of £121. The motion of Lord Meath was carried. 

A joint conference was held, at which certain amendments to the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Acts were discussed. The delegates made 
an excursion to the country next day, and in the evening Mr. E. M. 
Crookshanks, Professor of Comparative Pathology and Bacteriology 
in King’s College, lectured to working men in the theatre of the 
college on “ Microbes and the Spread of Infectious Diseases.” The 
professor said he felt very strongly that sanitarians ought to enlist 
the sympathy of the working classes in their deliberations by 
explaining the different questions to them, and thus ensure their 
hearty co-operation in carrying out sanitary measures, and urging 
upon those in power the necessity for very important sanitary reforms. 
He would limit his remarks almost entirely to bacteria—the minutest 
examples of plant life—and would direct their attention to the size, 
form, life and history of these micro-organisms. By the aid of 
dissolving views, he showed bacteria in their natural state, and the 
forms they took when cultivated in tubes in research laboratories. 
In referring to the size of bacteria, he explained that a single 
bacterium stood about in the same proportion to a man as a grain of 
sand to the highest mountain in the world, and about four hundred 
millions of them spread out in a single layer would occupy, without 
overcrowding, the space covered by a postage stamp. Bacteria, like 
all living things, were capable of reproducing their like, and their rate 
of increase was so enormous that, were it not for certain restraining 
influences, we should very shortly be overwhelmed with them. In 
twenty-four hours the total number originating from one single 
bacterium exceeded sixteen and a half millions, and after a week the 
number could only be expressed by figures of fifty-one places. 
Fortunately for us, however, bacteria had to struggle for their 
existence, and could multiply only where there was a supply of food ; 
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and they also produced substances destructive to themselves, which 
put a stop to their further development. 

In dealing with the various kinds of bacteria, he alluded to the 
harmless species which were found everywhere in daily life—the 
bacteria of fermentation, which made the making of wine possible, 
and the bacteria of putrefaction by which dead bodies and other 
material were decomposed. If bacteria ceased to exist, what could 
be done with the bodies of men, of animals, and of other creatures 
with which the surface of the earth would be strewn? If they were 
built up in the walls of our houses, or piled up like huge stacks of 
timber, or thrown into rivers and seas, the time would eventually 
come when there would be no longer any room for them. The 
chemical elements in dead bodies would be bound up, and trees and 
plants would not get the carbon and nitrogen they required for their 
growth. Vegetation would cease entirely, and the world, as we 
know it, would come to an end. From this the lecturer passed on to 
the bacteria of disease, which, he said, were present in the air, in the 
water, in the soil, and in dust—even in the mouth of the cleanliest 
person, and in vast numbers in the mouths of those who neglected to 
clean their teeth. In pointing out the benefits which the study of 
bacteriology had conferred upon the community, he mentioned the 
discovery of the microbe in the expectoration of patients suffering 
from consumption, by which the exact nature of the disease could be 
determined, and the right treatment adopted. They had, however, 
still to discover how to prevent the growth of this bacillus, without, 
at the same time, destroying the patient. 

Another well-known microbe was the bacillus of anthrax, and the 
discovery of the precautions necessary to escape from this disease 
was one of the benefits that had resulted from bacteriology. The 
detection of bacillus was also of the greatest importance in cases of 
typhoid fever and cholera; while the discovery of bacillus in the 
terrible disease lockjaw was one of the greatest advances of medicine 
in recent years, and had thrown a flood of light on what had hitherto 
been so mysterious. In recent years, too, microbes had been found 
in many other diseases. The science of bacteriology constantly 
found new thoughts, new ideas, and new fields for work, for when 
they found what the cause of a disease was, they had something they 
could handle and experiment with. Then they could grapple with it 
scientifically, and they could not only try to discover the best means 
of counteracting its effects on the individual, but could try to deter- 
mine what measures were necessary to exclude the disease altogether 
from the community. With regard to the preventive measures which 
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should be adopted, pure air, pure water, pure food, pure surroundings, 
and a pure life, were the weapons with which we must face these 
invisible enemies of mankind, and avert the dangers to which we 
should otherwise be exposed. To defend ourselves we must, to 
a large extent, rely on our own individual efforts. We wanted fresh 
air in hospitals and homes. We must make war against overcrowding, 
and must insist upon the removal of sanitary defects in the houses of 
the rich and of the poor. We required the service of capable inspec- 
tors to insure proper drainage, a proper supply of water, and the 
rejection of meat and milk from diseased animals. We must establish 
isolation hospitals, with ample accommodation for cases of infectious 
diseases, and we must control or abolish trades and occupations 
injurious to health. Money must be spent wisely and unsparingly 
for sanitary purposes by local authorities. The happiness and pros- 
perity of our country, and even the preservation of our imperial 
supremacy, largely depended upon keeping these invisible foes in 
check. 

The twentieth annual Congress of the Sanitary Association of 
Scotland was held lately in Glasgow. The honorary president of the 
Congress, Bailie Crawford, delivered the opening address, the burden of 
which was the progress made in recent years in one department of public 
health. He said that the diseases which are directly combated by a 
sanitary department were the zymotics—comprising small-pox, cholera, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, typhus and enteric fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria 
and croup, measles, hooping-cough, relapsing fever, chicken-pox and 
erysipelas. These were the diseases on which the sanitary bombard- 
ment was, to a great extent, concentrated ; and their prevention, 
isolation and cure furnished, he thought, a fair test of the success of 
general sanitary work. With the aid of diagrams he showed by 
graphic curves the decline of mortality from all these causes within 
the historic period of Scottish sanitation—viz., from 1855 to 1891, 
for Glasgow and for all Scotland. These diagrams showed that the 
death-rates of Glasgow exhibited a very marked decline in the 
ravages of these zymotic diseases, and, taking averages, it might be 
said that the drop in the Scotland diagram was from 45 per 10,000 
down to 24, and in the Glasgow diagram from 75 per 10,000 down 
to 39; a difference in the first case of 21, and in the second case of 36. 
The diagram of the death-rate for Glasgow from all other causes 
than zymotics, while showing decided average improvement, did not 
do so to nearly the same degree as the zymotic diagram; showing 
very clearly that such causes as diseases of the lungs had not yielded 
to sanitary effort to the same degree as the infectious diseases. He 
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thought that the progress made in preventing and checking infectious 
diseases was mainly useful in demonstrating that they were working 
on correct scientific lines by isolation, disinfection, and hospital 
treatment. 

An important paper was read by Dr. J. B. Russell, medical officer 
of health for Glasgow, on “ Uninhabitable Houses; who inhabit 
them? Who own them? What is to be done with them?” He 
commenced by describing the method of procedure in the shutting 
up of houses which, under the authority conferred by their local Acts, 
they had the power to declare uninhabitable. Between March, 1891, 
and July, 1894, they had in Glasgow dealt with 282 houses of this 
description ; and though that number might seem small for such a city 
as Glasgow, he maintained, from his knowledge of the facts, that the 
working of the section which gave the corporation their authority 
had been a complete success. Dr. Russell gave an account of the 
character and habits of the people whom the corporation had to deal 
with in these properties. He had been in their houses, had spent 
much time talking with them, and his opinion was that, in the main, 
these people were the débris of the city, the chips and dishonoured 
stones which fell from the social structure and littered its base. 
There were the open and undisguised bad, the criminal and immoral, 
the obviously good, and the enigmatical and mysterious, who were 
most probably bad. He should estimate the good at some Io per 
cent. of the whole, including some who occasionally indulged in 
a potation, but who, as a rule, worked hard when they could get 
work todo. The uninhabitable house was pervaded with the smell 
of whisky, predominant over all the other smells. 

On the question of death-rate, there were three characteristics of 
the uninhabitable house :—1. The deaths always exceeded the births— 
it destroyed more life than it produced. 2. The infantile death-rate 
was enormous. 3. The general death-rate was medizval in its dimen- 
sions. Next, taking up the question, Who own uninhabitable houses ? 
Dr. Russel] stated that, in the case of the 282 houses that had been 
dealt with by the Corporation of Glasgow, there were 41 proprietors 
involved, and only 21 of these were individuals The remainder were 
either trustees or executors, or joint beneficiaries. This had an obvious 
bearing on personal responsibility. It behoved every person occu- 
pying the position of a trustee to enquire into the character of the 
property which he administered; it behoved every person who was 
a beneficiary of a trust to ascertain whence the rents were derived. 
As for the individual proprietors, they lived in houses in the west 
end, in villas in the suburbs, at coast and in country. Probably, no 
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one would be more astonished than those persons themselves, if they 
were told that they had been living upon the proceeds of such 
property. If they did not know, they ought to have known, and this 
was the lesson he would impress upon all owners of property, whether 
as individuals or through trustees. 

Subsequently dealing with the question, ‘What is to be done with 
the uninhabitable house? Dr. Russell gave the answer, “Shut it up 
until it has been made habitable.” The question here, however, was 
not merely what was to be done with the uninhabitable house, but what 
was to be done with the people who inhabited it. The result of dis- 
turbing these people was, as regarded the bad, like nothing so much as 
the driving away of a swarm of flies from a raw place on an animal. 
They rose in a flight and settled down upon the nearest other raw place. 
Their criminal and their drunkard looked out for the nearest property 
where they would be received, and that was sure to be but a little better 
than the place they left; the compact between such a tenant and 
the landlord was an immoral compact. The necessity of finding 
house-room made the vicious and the criminal person accept any 
hovel; the consciousness that he had an unsound article to sell made 
the landlord accept the criminal and the vicious as his tenants. The 
object to be arrived at by the sanitarian was to make such a compact 
impossible, by taking away the only reason the landlord had for 
entering upon it—the fact that he was possessed of an unsound 
article. He impressed the necessity of the higher morality of house- 
' owning, so that the receipt of rent might bring with it a burden of 
moral responsibility. 

In the discussion which ensued, it was stated that houses were 
now rushed up without any supervision whatever, and it was suggested 
a certificate by three or four responsible officials should determine 
what was an uninhabitable house. Dr. Munro, Renfrewshire, said the . 
question had been asked what they should do with uninhabitable 
houses; but he confessed that his own particular difficulty was what 
to do with the evicted tenants of these houses. The only solution 
of the matter—they might shrink from it, and very possibly it was one 
that could not be generally accepted at that moment—was, that that 
restduum or aébris of the population must be the particular charge of 
the community, which should make provision for their housing 
accommodation. The president suggested as the outcome of the 
discussion that they should call upon the Secretary of State for 
Scotland to include in the proposed new Public -Health Act for 
Scotland a clause giving powers to all public health authorities, 
whether rural or urban, similar to those possessed by Glasgow. 
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Two papers were read on the subject of River Pollution. The 
city analyst, Glasgow, in his paper said that, in the chemical treat- 
ment of sewage, it was of considerable importance to ascertain approxi- 
mately the character as well as the composition of the sewage to be 
dealt with. It was necessary to make such a chemical examination 
as would distinguish between ordinary domestic sewage and waste 
liquors discharged from chemical and other factories. In dealing with 
domestic sewage it was not necessary to discriminate between the 
sewage of water-closet and non-water-closet districts, the composition, 
contrary to general belief, being practically the same. No essential 
difference could be recognised. It was not so with the various forms 
of refuse matters discharged into sewers and streams by chemical 
works, for while, in a few cases, they might approximate domestic 
sewage, in composition and character, and even as regarded the best 
methods of purification, they were, generally speaking, so different 
in their nature as to require, if it were practicable, different methods 
of treatment, both as regarded the nature and the proportion of the 
chemicals employed for that purpose. 

In the second paper read before the Congress, it was maintained 
by the writer that a Bill which had been brought in for Yorkshire 
should be made applicable to the whole kingdom. Its tendeney was 
to give to a specially appointed board a more stringent power of 
dealing with the rivers in that district. After some discussion, the 
Congress adopted the following practical resolution on the subject, 
viz.,— That this Association is of opinion that the Rivers Pollution 
Act, 1876, should be amended by Government, in terms of the new 
Act recently passed for the joint Boards of the West Riding and Aire 
Valley, so as to enable borough and county sanitary authorities to 
properly and adequately purify the rivers and streams within their 
. jurisdiction.” 

Dr. Chalmers, medical officer, Glasgow, read a paper on “ The 
Sanitary Control of Infectious Diseases.” Speaking of the Act 
rendering notification of infectious disease compulsory, he stated that 
it, or equivalent powers in local Acts, had been adopted by local 
authorities representing 93 per cent. of the population of Scotland. 
Sixteen of these authorities had availed themselves of the optional 
power of including measles among the diseases notifiable, and eight of 
them similarly added measles and hooping-cough. Choleraic diarrhoea 
and British cholera, one or both, were also added by 69 local authori- 
ties. He complained of the different standards of hospital isolation 
which were set up in different places in Scotland ; and he said that by 
adopting the Notification Act, and including measles and hooping- 
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cough within its scope, they made public proclamation that they were 
prepared to deal effectively with such cases as were notified. The 
policy of the extinction of disease was the first article in the creed of 
all sanitary authorities. 


Professor Hay, Aberdeen, said he did ‘not think they would be 
able to deal effectively eventually with scarlet fever and with measles 
and with hooping-cough, as they were at present able to deal with 
cholera and small-pox, however desirous they were to stamp all these 
out. The great difficulty with the former diseases was, that they 
were sometimes prevalent in a mild form, and were set down to a 
sore throat or disturbance of the system. So long as they could not 
get hold of these mild forms, so long would it be impossible for them 
to stamp out the disease completely. Vaccination against these 
troubles would be the only safeguard. In Aberdeen, more children 
succumbed to hooping-cough than to any other zymotic. If they 
dealt with it as with scarlet fever, it would necessitate the erection of 
large hospitals. 


Bailie Primrose delivered a paper on “ The effect of Building 
Regulations on the Growth of a City.” He showed how building had 
formerly been controlled by the Dean of Guild, and then detailed the 
ample powers conferred by the Glasgow Regulating Act of 1892. The 
sanitary improvements which this Act had given rise to were men- 
tioned, and it was stated the provisions of the Act had had salutary 
’ effect in helping to solve the great and growing problem of rendering 
city life more wholesome and healthful. An address on “ Building 
Regulations in Counties ” was then given by Mr. W. W. Kelso, sanitary 
inspector, Paisley, in which he recommended that the sanitary regula- 
tions for new buildings contained in the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 
1892, should be extended, with the necessary modifications, to the 
counties, as the counties of Scotland were at present, so far as statutory 
buildings were concerned, exactly where they were years ago, and 
were only in a position to practice sanitation of the old curative or 
remedial class. The following resolution was then adopted :—“* Owing 
to the continued erection of dwellings which are not in accordance 
with modern sanitary standards, and which later on will have to be 
made sanitary, at much cost and great difficulty, this Congress is 
again strongly and unanimously of opinion that power should be given 
without delay to all local authorities to adequately regulate the con- 
struction and surroundings of new buildings. Two papers were then 
read on School Hygiene and in praise of ventilation, when the sittings 
of the Congress were brought to a termination. 
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Of a much more ambitious character was the meeting of the 
International Public Health Congress, which was held last month at 
Budapest, Hungary. The foreign delegates numbered not less than 
1,200, the total of all kinds being fully 3,000. Universities, Munici- 
palities, Government departments, and medical societies in all parts 
of Europe were represented at the Congress. Even lady medicals, 
and lady representatives of good nursing institutions, were present, to 
whose interests a ladies’ committee ministered, as only ladies can do. 
No fewer than seven hundred and fifty different communications 
were made, these being distributed over thirty-eight sections, half of 
which were allotted to the department of Hygiene and half to 
Demography. Thekey-note of the whole gathering has been happily 
compared to the title of one address—** Der Kampf gegen den Todt ” 
(the campaign against death.) Wherever the arms of the sanitarian 
could be directed against the common foe, thither were they borne 
by the Budapest Congressmen. The bettering of the condition of 
the poor, whether in their homes or at their work ; the removing or 
preventing of infectious diseases; the improvement of sanitary 
conditions and appliances of all kinds, along with expositions of 
bacteriological science and of whatever was latest out either in the 
principles or practice of medicine and surgery—such were the matters 
which were under discussion at the Budapest Congress. Even sick 
nursing got a fillip, for it seems that Continental nurses are still far 
back in the art. Some German hospital nurses take spells of duty 
for twenty-fours on end without sleep, there being no separate day 
and night staffs as with us. The hospitals are also much over- 
crowded, so that as a result of this, and of the nurses being over- 
worked, the attendant mortality is much greater than with us. 

After some words of welcome had been spoken, the delegates 
settled down to their duties. An interesting address on “ Thirty 
Years’ Sanitary Progress in Edinburgh ” was delivered by Councillor 
Pollard. An important discussion took place on cholera, from the 
administrative point of view. Mr. Ruisch, of the Hague, who 
initiated the discussion, described the measures taken during recent 
epidemics in Holland. He showed how infection had been intro- 
duced from Hamburg, at six different points, by means of ports and 
waterways. He laid special stress on the value of international 
notification of infected districts, and said that in this respect existing 
arrangements were far from complete. It had been agreed at the 
Dresden and other cholera conferences that such notification should 
be obligatory, but recent experiences showed that this understanding 
had not been effectively carried out. He thought some general rule 
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should be laid down and observed as to what constituted an infected 
district as distinguished from isolated cases. 


The subject of the Construction of Workmen’s Dwellings was 
warmly discussed, Professor Corfield, London, leading the way with 
a number of theses which he presented on this theme. The resolu- 
tions he submitted were, (1) that the general health of the population 
was improved, and the spread of disease prevented, by frequent 
removal of all foul matter, and a copious supply of pure water ; 
(2) that the paving of the streets should be smooth, and, as far as 
practicable, impervious, so as to facilitate cleansing and prevent the 
contamination of the subsoil; (3) that the access of damp air and 
moisture to houses should be prevented, wherever necessary, by 
means of an impervious basement floor and damp-proof course in 
the walls; (4) that house drains should be water-tight, and should 
each be provided with a disconnecting trap to prevent the access of 
foul air from the sewer, and should be freely ventilated ; (5) that the 
street sewers should be ventilated in such a manner as to prevent 
foul air entering the houses and streets, and should be well flushed so as 
to prevent the accumulation of foul deposits; (6) that the minimum 
width of streets should be twelve metres between the houses, and that 
the houses should not be higher than the width of the streets in which 
they are situated, nor built back to back ; (7) that regulations should 
be made by public authorities with a view to enforcing the practical 
. application of the principles here laid down. After discussion, the 
professor withdrew his resolutions, and the Continental delegates 
suggested the appointment of a committee to formulate new 
resolutions. 


Papers were read on the Distribution of Disease in Africa ; on the 
Physical and Climatic Conditions of India; on Contagious Diseases 
among the European army stationed in India. One on “ Tuber- 
culosis” was presented by Dr. Reibmayer, of: Ischl, who said that 
most deaths arose from this disease, and that it was the most wide- 
spread of all diseases. He dealt with two methods of its propagation, 
viz., contagion and heredity ; and said that the more a nation suffered 
from tuberculosis the less liable it was to outside contagion. Professor 
Leyden, of Berlin, who contributed a more practical paper on the 
same subject, pointed out that in Germany between 170,000 and 
180,000 per million of the population died from lung disease, and he 
put forward a plea for the extension of consumption hospitals. He 

‘stated that a large number of special establishments for the cure of 
such patients was required in order to tend and endeavour to save 
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persons suffering from this widespread disease—a conclusion which 
met with favour from the members of the Congress present. 


Mr. Ernest Hart, of London, contributed an excellent paper on 
“Cholera,” from another point of view. He said it was a great gain 
to have arrived at the conclusion that cholera was not a strange 
mythical influence, spread by atmospheric, miasmal, pandemic waves 
or blue mists, whatever those things might be, but was merely a filth 
disease, carried by dirty people to dirty places. Further, it had been 
shown that cholera was caused by the drinking of water contaminated 
with choleraic discharges. He next spoke of the Sanitary Conven- 
tions of Vienna, Dresden and Paris, following on the choleraic 
outbreaks of 1853-4 in London, and the Hamburg outbreak in 1892, 
when nearly 18,000 cases and some 8,000 deaths resulted from the 
drinking of the polluted Elbe water. He held that the doctrine of 
water-borne cholera had obtained conclusive evidence in its favour. 
Speaking of India as a source of disease, he said the real India was 
a congeries of hundreds of thousands of villages, whose inhabitants, 
in entire disregard of all sanitary care, drank from the pond in which 
they bathed, in which their cattle wallowed, and which was surrounded 
by the refuse of their daily lives. The habit of drinking foul water 
accounted for the constant presence of cholera in India. Nothing 
seemed more certain than that persons could touch and even rub 
cholera patients without catching the disease, so long as they took 
precautions not to swallow the bacillus. This was the key to the 
position, the horrid truth—the dirty fact that the bacillus lived two 
lives: one in the human body, causing disease, multiplying within 
the patient, and poured forth by him in abundance ; the other, out- 
side the body, waiting in damp ground, on soiled linen, in dirty 
water, waiting to be swallowed by someone else and to start again on 
its destructive course. It was thus clear as the noon how and why 
cholera passed from the Ganges Valley to other parts of the world. 
When cholera once broke the local bounds it followed the lines of 
human traffic and communication. The speaker advocated the 
watching of the fairs and religious festivals, as from them danger 
was to be expected. Cholera should be kept at bay by strict 
sanitary surveillance, by searching out cases of suspicious illness, by 
isolation of the sick, and by providing unpolluted drinking water. 
Mecea required to be cleansed, and its sanitary reorganisation lay 
with the Sultan of Turkey. 


Various resolutions were submitted from several of the sections. 
In regard to cholera, it was agreed to urge the various Governments 
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to take measures to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Dresden Sanitary Congress. The recommendations agreed upon by 
the diphtheria committee at a special meeting were submitted and 
adopted without discussion. The measures recommended are the 
compulsory notification of disease, the isolation of patients, a 
thorough disinfection of all linen and also of vehicles used to convey 
patients, medical surveillance in schools in which any case has 
occurred, constant recourse to bacteriological examination, the 
injection of anti-diphtheric serum in all children of a family in 
which a case occurred, also the widest possible dissemination of 
knowledge of the hygiene of the subject, and the frequent examina- 
tion of children’s throats with a view to a prompt detection of the 
first symptoms. 


In connection with the Congress, a commission of ten members, 
appointed by various Governments, held a sitting at the same time 
to consider how complete international medical statistics with 
reference to armies of all countries could best be obtained, and it is 
understood that the members of the commission have agreed to 
recommend to their respective Governments a uniform basis on which 
military medical statistics can be collected. 





- CuHicaGo RatLway Fire Losses DURING STRIKE.—The fire marshal of 
the City of Chicago-reports the aggregate loss by fire sustained by the rail- 
roads at Chicago on account of the recent strike to be $355,912. It appears 
that the railway companies intend to claim repayment of this amount from the 
City of Chicago. 


New CurRE FOR DIPHTHERIA.—Looking to the great and increasing 
mortality from diphtheria, and the difficulty which has been experienced in 
applying to its prevention the troublesome and costly methods of quarantine 
and isolation, it is in the highest degree satisfactory to find that there is some 
reason to believe that biological science promises to furnish us with an 
antidote somewhat of the character of the Jennerian and Pasteurian methods, 
but having the advantage apparently of being not merely a prophylactic in 
the sense of securing immunity, but of being curative after the onset of the 
disease. It is an “antitoxin” or antidote prepared from cultivations of the 
diphtheria bacillus. Of the extent and ravages of diphtheria, it is sufficient 
to note that last year no fewer than 3,265 deaths were attributed to this 
disease in London, and that there have been no fewer than 598 fatal cases in 
the Metropolis during the last thirteen weeks.—British Medical Journal. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


SPMONG the life offices, which are at present engaged in 
the laborious occupation of preparing for a valuation 
of their liabilities at 31st December next, the Scottish 
Provident Institution holds an important place. To its 
already large constituency it has added during last 
year the holders of 1,844 new policies, for £1,124,705, producing 
single premiums of £12,478, and renewable premiums of £ 35,060. 
For the twentieth year in succession the new sums assured have over- 
passed £1,000,000 sterling. On the other hand, 605 policies became 
claims by death during the year, and there would be the usual 
cessation of membership through maturing endowments, surrenders 
and expiries. At the last valuation there were in force 31,544 
policies, for sums assured and bonuses amounting to £17,570,5 30, and 
annuities of £31,686 perannum. The massof material to be classified 
and valued at the coming investigation will be still more extensive. 
The prospects of the forthcoming bonus are all favourable. The 
claims, both in number and amount, were considerably less in 1893 
than in the previous year. In both years they were below the 
expected amounts: in 1892 about 10 per cent., and in 1893 about 
20 per cent. below. The interest assumed in the valuation was 
4 per cent. The interest earned shows a profit margin over that 
rate, having been in 1893 £4. 6s. Id. per cent., after deducting income- 
tax. This result has been obtained partly by means of the Australian 
mortgages, which have been so prudently chosen that, at the date of 
the annual meeting, not one farthing of interest on them was in 
arrear. But the chief ingredient of bonuses is the saving of a large 
portion of the expense loading. The premiums of the Scottish 
Provident, as is well known, are very low; but 4 per cent. net 
premiums are also low, and the use of them leaves an ample margin, 
or loading, for expenses. The society has a reputation for economy, 
the actual commission and expenses last year having been only 
10°67 per cent. of the premium income, a very low rate for an office 
which is taking so large an annual amount of new business, and 
which is solely a life office, not having the advantage of beneficial 
arrangements with fire or other branches. There is, therefore, every 
prospect of a good bonus. 
This state of things, with many offices, would be made a powerful 
inducement to attract an increased amount of new business during 
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the closing year of the valuation period. With the Scottish Provident 
it cannot be done, and the most that can be said is, that there may be 
an important advantage in having assurances completed within the 
year, as policies may thereby be brought into participation at an 
earlier future division. In consideration of the lowness of the scale 
of premiums the bonuses are deferred, and they are not deferred 
for the same number of years from entry in each case, but for a term 
which diminishes as the age at entry increases, being dependent 
upon the accumulation of the premiums at 4 per cent. compound 
interest. There is, therefore, no great inducement to rush in before 
the declaration of bonus. The great inducement of the Scottish 
Provident, the privilege of a larger immediate assurance for the same 
premium, can be entered upon at any time. There is danger that, 
for some people, any time may mean no time; but that is not the 
fault of the office, to whom it must be beneficial to be comparatively 
free from spasmodic inrushes, while yet obtaining a lion’s share of 
new business. 

The Scottish Provident, with several other of the Scottish offices, 
still makes its valuations at septennial intervals. The bonus allot- 
ment is an important event in the history of the policy, especially 
the first allotment, made in view of the date at which the accumulated 
premiums will equal the sum assured, and the holder will commence 
to participate. On such occasions a policy of £1,000 may be suddenly 
increased to £1,340: to have it increased to over £1,200 is by no 

“means unusual. These are the bonuses accrued from date of the 
policy to the deferred date of allotment; later bonuses will each be 
for seven years only, and will not be so large. 

It is a misfortune that the system of distribution is too complicated 
to allow of any simple elucidation of its effects. “‘ The circumstances, 
which affect” the shares of surplus, “are so varied that it is not 
possible to quote individual cases which are to be assumed as normal 
examples.” Such a difficulty is peculiarly unfortunate in the case of 
a large mutual society like the Scottish Provident, whosé members 
naturally interest themselves in its prosperity, and naturally like to 
know whether their own bonus corresponds with those of their fellow- 
members. Nevertheless, some specimens of bonuses are given, and 
the rule followed is stated. The surplus is divided in proportion to 
the increases of the individual policy values since the last division ; 
surely an unsatisfactory basis for a bonus distribution. The question 
of the data for the forthcoming valuation has been receiving the 
attention of the directors: possibly some reduction of the assumed 
rate of interest is contemplated. It would be well at the same time 
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if a clean sweep could be made of the existing basis of distribution, 
the more so as none of the commonly recognized plans would in any 
way interfere with the essential principles of the Scottish Provident, 
viz., the charging of low premiums and the holding in abeyance of 
all bonuses until the stipulated periods have elapsed. 

The length of the seven years’ interval between successive valua- 
tions is mitigated, in the usual manner, by interim bonuses, the 
amount or rate of which is, however, not stated. It is the custom 
that these interim bonuses are payable only in the event of death 
before the succeeding valuation. The Scottish Provident has now 
made a further step in advance by providing that interim bonuses up 
to date of surrender shall be taken into account in calculating 
surrender values. This, of course, applies only to policies which are 
actually in enjoyment of bonuses, not to those whose original period 
of deferment is still running: the latter get no bonuses, neither in 
case of death, nor of surrender. 

The fine for renewal of lapsed policies has been considerably 
reduced, but it is still high. It is fixed at 1 per cent. per month, 
without evidence of health, for revival within thirteen months from 
due date. After that period the surrender value is retained at credit 
for five years. There is also a remarkably simple non-forfeiture 
clause: “ in the event of death within thirteen months, provided the 
free value exceeds the unpaid premiums, the full sum assured is 
payable, under deduction of the premiums and fine.” 

The institution publishes a fresh prospectus every year, and we 
have only just discovered that those of the last two or three years 
have undergone a vast improvement in the abolition of the obnoxious 
and invidious tables which disfigured their predecessors. The tables 
referred to set forth the figures of every other company by name, for 
comparison with those of the Scottish Provident. The space they 
occupied is now filled with much more legitimate, and very valuable, 
matter. There is a note on surrender values to enforce the truth 
that higher premiums for the same risk should pay higher surrender 
values than lower premiums should. In this comparison the Scottish. 
Provident has hardly done itself full justice in its tabular statement. 
So long as the sum assured is the same, and no bonuses have been 
declared on either policy, the difference of the premiums should be 
the difference of the surrender values, as stated in the explanatory 
note. There is also an interesting variety of tables for endowment 
assurances with guaranteed bonuses, the society’s ordinary scheme 
of deferred bonuses not being applicable to endowment assurances. 
There is also a perfectly fair comparison between the Scottish 
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Provident with-profit rates and the average without-profit rates of 
all the companies, taken from Bourne’s Directory. If a policy with 
deferred bonuses is better than a policy without bonuses at equal 
premiums, much more is it better in the cases where the premiums 
for the former are smaller than those for the latter. 


—___@—__——- 


STATE FIRE INSURANCE 


ASN several of our contemporaries the recommendations of 
the commission appointed by the Austrian Govern- 
ment to consider the question as to the desirability of 
making fire insurance aGovernment monopoly have been 
commented on. It is stated that leading politicians of 
various shades of opinion have concurred in a recommendation 
to the effect that the Government should itself undertake the fire 
insurance of the country; the recommendation appears to have dealt 
more particularly with the desirability of such a measure on theoretical 
grounds, than the practical advantages that would follow from the 
State assuming such responsibilities. The commission, apparently, 
has not yet gone into the ways and means of the question, but its 
decision is based mainly on the fact that money is made by fire 
companies which ought, in their opinion, to find its way into the 
coffers of the State. 


It is urged that insurance is specially an institution connected 
with public, not civil, law, and has nothing to do with rights of a 
private character, a view of things so coloured with advancing 
socialistic ideas as to give rise to an unexpected feeling of surprise 
when appearing in such a quarter; and further, it is pointed out that 
the State offers far greater security than can be given by any, even of 
the best, private insurance companies. But the recommendation goes 
beyond these points, and proposes that the insurance against fire shall 
be no longer optional but general, and not voluntary but obligatory, 
and these proposals open to view a vast array of possibilities and 
responsibilities which cannot lightly be faced. The idea has 
frequently arisen in the mind of prominent members of town councils 
and local boards, and only recently we commented on a similar 
proposition discussed in the London County Council, but here is the 
proposal to apply it on a large scale to an important empire; if it 
were practical the wide-spread experiment would be all the more 
desirable, but two points immediately suggest themselves as somewhat 
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knotty in connection with the question: one is that though the 
collection of premiums is a comparatively simple operation, the 
acceptance and valuation of risks is not so, and with compulsory 
insurance how can you decline such as are not desirable P the second 
point is that payment of losses is part of the transaction, and if the 
profit anticipated is to result from the operation the rates must be 
commensurate with the risk. 

Here comes the double difficulty if the hazardous risk is insured 
with the ordinary. The difficulty of discrimination becomes almost 
insuperable where the protection of insurance can be insisted on 
under a compulsory system. If the hazardous risk is rated on a level 
with the ordinary, and what is known as moral hazard cannot be 
allowed for, then the honest citizen must be forced to pay a premium 
beyond the necessary amount, and perhaps more than he can afford ; 
he is debarred by the State monopoly from being his own insurer, of 
seeking to have the premiums lowered by competition, while the 
dishonest or doubtful citizen, instead of being kept in the path of 
virtue by his inability to get his property insured, has his insurance 
absolutely forced upon him with every opportunity of pressing a 
fraudulent claim on the Government institution with less compunction 
and less risk of detection than if he had a private company to deal 
with, Those who are at all familiar with the settlement of claims 
will appreciate the fine opening such a scheme would afford for 
professional incendiaries. 

There are some incidental difficulties which need not now be 
discussed, such as how the existing companies, both home and foreign, 
should be dealt with if a Government monopoly should be introduced ; 
but doubtless, when the important question arises as to how the 
present system is to be changed, the practical difficulties will then 
come into view and be found insurmountable. 


~~ 
a 





LONDON, EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW ASSURANCE CoMPANY.—The share- 
holders, and the first mortgage bondholders, of the London, Edinburgh and’ 
Glasgow Assurance Company have passed resolutions sanctioning the issue 
of £50,000 in 6 per cent. preference shares. This money is to be employed 
in the following manner:--(1) £20,000 to be devoted to immediately 
acquiring and cancelling the whole of the third mortgage bonds, and paying 
off the balance of loans. (2) £30,000 to be invested in the names of 
trustees as an additional security for the bondholders. This will complete 
the consolidation of the debts, and reduce them from £177,736, as at 31st 
December, 1892, to the total of £106,100 in first mortgage bonds, 
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PROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


able joyfully to celebrate the victory, and quietly to 
begin its preparations for a greater victory in five years’ 
time. The scene at the head office in June of last year, 
when over 4,700 people attended personally to receive 
their cash bonuses, reminds one of the historic parallel of the late 
run on the Birkbeck Bank. The difference in favour of the Provident 
Clerks’ lies in the fact that they were not the victims of a sudden and 
unexpected storm, but had several months in which to get ready, and 
were able to fix their own date for receiving their customers. In 
addition to the payments made over the counter, there were 2,700 
bonuses paid through local agents, and 3,700 cheques sent by post to 
policyholders. So well was the affair managed, that the secretary is 
prepared to certify that there was no hitch, nor any undue delay, nor 
any complaint, nor so much as a penny mistake, during the whole 
time. 

The bonus was made up to 31st December, 1892, and the methods 
and results of the valuation were reported and favourably commented 
on last year. With that in an ordinary way the matter would have 
ended, but it is the altogether unusual character of the cash distribu- 
tion which brings it again under notice. As a rule, when a good 
bonus is declared, the bulk of the policyholders of any company 
accept it in its reversionary form, as an additional sum assured, while 
only a moderate proportion apply for the cash value, and a very 
small number commute it for a permanent reduction of future 
premiums. With the Provident Clerks’ the case is altogether 
different, and the cash bonus is in very great demand. The surplus 
allotted was £179,916, and the number of policies participating was 
21,965. Out of these the amounts drawn at once in cash were 
£84,005, and no fewer than 11,253 members took their profits in this 
form. 

An interesting subject of speculation arises as to the cause of so 
strong a preference for money down among the assured in this 
particular company. It has nothing to do with the financial status 
of the company, for that, the members have every reason to be proud 
of, as conclusively shown by the late valuation. It has to do with 
the individual financial status. of the members, and marks a continual 
effort of self-denial for the protection of wife and children. It has 
been suggested that the distribution, taking place in June, would 
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make a convenient addition to holiday resources. Possibly it would, 
and the holiday would be well earned, but there would be a good 
many of those 11,253 cash bonuses, which went to pay the current 
year’s premium, or to meet some other pressing domestic need. It 
may be noticed that the proportion of cash bonuses is this time some- 
what higher than it was in the corresponding year, 1888. It was 
then £70,438, out of an allotted surplus of £153,614. The difference 
of ratio is not great, but it indicates the greater general depression of 
trade of last year. 

The bonus was declared as a uniform reversion, the cash value of 
which varied, according to age at entry and present age, from a 
return of about one year’s premium to about two years’, out of the 
five years’ premiums paid. Would it have been better to have 
charged lower rates at first, instead of making bonus returns? We 
think not; and we think that the constituency, if polled after their 
experience of a cash bonus, would decide not. They would be 
inclined to remember the convenience of having a cash bonus falling 
due, as well as the fact that, by the system adopted, each cash bonus, 
as they grow older, is larger than the last; and further, that the 
association has made reserves on so strong a basis as to justify the 
expectation that, age for age, future bonuses will be larger still. 

The new business of 1893 consisted of 1,381 policies for £224,531, 
producing annual premiums of £7,939. This is about up to the 
average of the new business annually obtained by the association. 
It is, perhaps, a little disappointing for the year following an excellent 
valuation report and an increased bonus, but there is a natural 
reaction from the efforts of the year preceding the bonus. There is 
also the energy, which had to be devoted to the cash distribution, 
instead of to seeking for fresh customers, and which during the next 
four years will shew that it knows how to advocate a good cause. 

There was one step taken at the annual meeting which is prob- 
ably unique in the history of life assurance. The auditors were 
voted a special additional fee, as remuneration for the additional 
labour thrown upon them by the multitude of the bonus payments. 
There can be no objection to such a recognition. Adding this item 
to those in the accounts for 1892 and 1893, the total cost of the 
valuation and distribution comes to £3,666, and a word of caution 
may be desirable as to the growth of this outlay. In 1882 there were 
19,216 policies, there are now 24,409, but the expense of the valuation 
at that date was only £1,841. It is right to remember that the whole 
cost was provided for in the valuation, so that no portion of it will 
affect the profits of the current quinquennium. 
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A further point of importance on the annual account is the falling 
off of the interest from £67,133 to £64,014, which is equivalent to 
a fall on the mean rate from £4. os. 8d. to £3. 16s. 2d. per cent. It 
is well understood that the funds have been reduced through the 
payment of £84,005 for cash bonuses. This would account for a 
reduction of the amount of interest, but not directly for a reduction 
of the rate. Indirectly it would affect the mean rate, because, in 
preparation for the special payments, investments had to be realized 
in the earlier portion of the year, and thus lost more than the 
assumed half of the year’s interest. There were large blocks of 
debentures sold, and there is no entry of profit or loss on the sales. 
There were also additional investments of £33,600 on mortgage, and 
we incline to the opinion either that the diminution of interest is due 
to losses upon the sale of the debentures, or to money lying un- 
employed, pending completion of changes of investment. Either 
cause would be but temporary, and would be more likely than a 
sudden drop of the interest earnings to the extent mentioned. On 
the subject of the valuation of the assets we have the chairman’s 
assurance that, on 31st December last, they were worth from £ 40,000 
to £50,000 more than they stood at in the books. 


— —&—___ --——-—————— 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of the *‘ Bankers’ Magazine.” 


73 Inverleith Row, 
Edinburgh, 25th August, 1894. 


EXPENSE RATIOS OF LIFE OFFICES. 


Sir,—I beg leave to thank you for your very kind review of my Life 
Assurance Agent's Vade-Mecum, and 1 have also to thank you for calling 
my attention to the column T give of the ratio of expenses to premium 
income, as it has assisted in leading me to devote more attention to the 
question than perhaps I otherwise should have done. My only reason for 
giving this ratio was that I was giving, in the table in which it appeared, an 
analysis of the annual reports of all offices, and this is the ratio adopted by 
offices themselves. 

While admitting that it is impossible—so long as the reports and accounts 
of all offices are not furnished upon a strictly uniform system—to devise a 
method entirely free from objection, I have inserted in the second edition of 
my little book a table of expense ratios calculated upon a principle free from 
the more serious of the objections attendant upon the three methods 
generally adopted in similar publications. ‘These are the ratios of the entire 
expenses to (1) the entire premium income ; (2) new premiums, after allowing 
7% per cent. of renewals as cost of looking after old business; and (3) 
renewals, after allowing 100 per cent (or 50 per cent. according to a more 
recent method) of the new premiums as cost of new business. The chief 
objections to each of these are, that in the case of (1) no reference is made 
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to proportion of new business ; (2) no allowance is made for cost of annuity 
business when such is included in the life assurance account; and (3) it is 
assumed that the whole, or one-half, of the new premiums have been spent, 
irrespective of the class or classes of assurance effected. 

In compiling my new table of exchange ratios, all offices were, in the first 
instance, placed upon the same footing—that is, offices granting annuities, 
but which do not keep separate accounts for their annuity funds, were allowed 
a charge against expenses of £1 per cent. of the purchase price of new 
annuities, and 244 per cent. of the actual amount of the annuities paid during 
the year. If taken together, these will be found a fair allowance to make with 
this object, according to the average actual total expenses charged in the 
annuity accounts published by six offices. A seventh office was purposely 
left out, as the commission paid appeared to be abnormally high. In the 
second place, it was estimated from the last annual reports that the average new 
premium of all offices, including single premiums, was 4,3. 15s. per £100. 
Whatever may be said in favour of allowing either 100 per cent., or 50 per 
cent., of the new premiums as the cost of procuring new business, it is evident 
that the average cost is nearer 80 per cent. than either of these figures. But 
a table of expense ratios calculated upon any of these percentages is open to 
the objection that it must of necessity show up in a favourable light those offices 
transacting a large amount ‘of limited-payment and endowment assurance 
business at the expense of offices which transact the bulk of their business at 
lower rates of premium, while it can scarcely be urged that it costs more to 
obtain the former than the latter. While taking 80 per cent. of the new premiums 
as the basis of my calculations, I have made an attempt to get over this 
difficulty by making the allowance So per cent. of the average new premium of 
all offices; in other words, I have allowed £37 per £100 of the new sums 
assured as the cost of obtaining the new business, and have then taken the ratio 
_ of the balance of expenses to the renewal premiums. The results are given 
in one column, while alongside is another colimn’ giving the ratio of expenses 
to new business (otherwise the cost per £100 of new sums assured) after 
allowing 7 34 per cent. for the collection of renewals. 

After all, the question of expenses is only one of many by which the merits 
of an office are to be judged of, but its importance is indicated by the 
prominence it has of late assumed. In submitting to your notice these new 
methods of calculating expenses, I can only lay claim to having made an 
honest attempt to deal with the matter on a basis fair to all offices alike. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
James WILKIE. 


—s 
> 





Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LIMITED-—A general 
meeting of the shareholders of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation, Limited, was held recently to sanction the addition of several 
clauses to the company’s articles of association. These clauses referred to the 
undertaking and execution of trusts, etc.; the guaranteeing of payments of 
money, of titles to property, etc. ; the guaranteeing of fidelity, of sinking 
funds, etc. ; the guaranteeing of deposits in relation to contracts, etc.; also 
the formation of agencies, and the purchasing or acquiring of any undertaking, 
business, goodwill, assets or properties, real or personal, necessary to the 


more efficient or economical carrying on of any of the businesses or objects 
of the company. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
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MR. DONALD CARMICHAEL HALDEMAN. 


WA ITH a life insurance office described as ‘the oldest in the United 
BM} States and the largest in the world” to represent, still the success 

which has marked Mr. Haldeman’s management in Great Britain 
. betokens that he is a man out of the ordinary ruck of managers, and one who 
has “grit” in him, as his countrymen say. 

From his name we should class him as Scotch ; by descent he is of good 
English family; by birth an American; combining the advantages of the 
three nations in one character. Born in Pennsylvania, he inherits the gentle 
and serious character of the Quaker State, combined with the push and go of 
the American, and the solid qualities of Scotch grafted upon English. We 
require to remember this heredity and these environments when we seek to 
realize how the gentle, somewhat retiring gentleman has succeeded in planting 
this American office among the British offices, and has maintained on this 
side of the Atlantic the high repute it has so long enjoyed in America. 

Mr. Haldeman entered the insurance world in 1880 in the capacity of 
private secretary to the then British representative of the American Equitable, 
passing on from that position to the more active and aggressive one of general 
agent, in which he achieved signal success. Here he acquired a complete 
knowledge of the wants and requirements of the insuring public, and what 
methods and policies were necessary to ripen them. 

In 1886, being in the United States, the Mutual of New York invited him 
to take charge of.the planting of their company in Great Britain. It was an 
acknowledgment of the merits of the man, and a proof of the discrimination 
of the office. In 1887, in a modest way the great company opened an office 
in Cornhill, and there it is yet. It had come to stay. Its roots were planted 
safely and deep. The right man was in the right place in charge of it. After 
seven years the Cornhill office is all too small for the business now transacted 
there, even after grafting off the Irish business, which will, in future, be tended 
from Dublin under Mr. Haldeman’s general supervision. 

The company has throughout the United Kingdom a staff of active and 
intelligent agents, such as any office might be proud of. The devotion of the 
agents to their office and its British chief was marked in a striking manner in 
February last, when at their annual dinner at the First Avenue Hotel they 
spoke out their admiration of Mr. Haldeman by presenting him with an 
eulogistic address, signed by seventy-two members of the staff, adding thereto 
magnificent tea and coffee services. Each seemed to vie with the other in 
displaying the pride they felt in the company, and their admiration and con- 
fidence in the manager at their head here. It was an object-lesson in the 
elements of successful management. 

The company was organized in 1842, and started business as a mutual 
office in New York in 1843. It was, therefore, forty-four years old before it 
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sought to be represented in Great Britain. It had consolidated its position and 
become the leading life office in America. It came here with a reputation. 
The English actuaries were watching the changing demands of the public. 
Endowment assurances were on the increase, and that was practically all they 
saw. The Americans recognized that this only betokened a dissatisfaction with 
the old forms of insurance. There was evidently a demand for new develop- 
ments, and these the American actuaries set themselves to provide. It is not 
by seeking to persuade those who are already insured in a good office to sur- 
render their policies that the Mutual of New York has built up its large business. 
Mr. Haldeman is ’cute enough to see that such tactics would only produce 
distrust of insurance offices. On the contrary, he seeks to develop and 
increase business by adapting the American policies to British requirements. 
Their British policies are payable in London in sterling. The English law 
regulates the contract, so that in these respects they have all the advantages 
of an English office. After three years policies are non-forfeitable, and can 
be surrendered. The assured is allowed an abatement equal to income-tax 
on the premium paid annually, not exceeding one-sixth of his income. 


The peculiarity of the office is the number of options an insurer has. 
Does he believe himself to be a good life, then he would take a long term 
distribution period, say for twenty years. The profits on his policy accumulate 
during the twenty years, and then, judging from past experience, they 
would amount to a respectable sum. Each year thereafter he has a fresh 
addition of profits. If he then wants money he can surrender the whole policy 
for cash, or he can draw part and continue to be insured. He may have an 
income by applying any part to buy a life annuity. In fact, his policy can be 
annealed to such a form as may suit his changed requirements or circumstances. 

To meet the demand for cheap life insurance the office has introduced an 
entirely new policy known as the “continuous instalment policy” at a low 
premium, when on the assured life dying the nominee or legal representative 
gets one-twentieth of the policy money, and a similar amount at the end of 
each of the succeeding nineteen years. If the nominee survives the twenty 
payments, the office continues to pay the same annual amount during his or 
her life. Thus the nominee has a guaranteed income for life, no matter how 
long he or she may live, and the estate is sure of the face value. of the 
policy over twenty years. 

The “*5 per cent. debenture policy” is an insurance payable twenty years 
after the death of the assured, while during these twenty years the legal repre- 
sentatives receive annually 5 per cent. of the amount insured. It provides an 
income for twenty years and the insurance money at the end thereof, and 
does away with any necessity for trustees. 

The “6 per cent. consol policy” is at its base a with-profit endowment 
assurance, payable in ten, fifteen, or twenty years. At the end of the period 
the amount insured may be drawn in cash, or the policy may then be changed 
to one payable at death, the assured drawing an annuity for life equal to 
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6 per cent. on the value and profits. In fact, its possibilities are so many 
and so various that it is difficult to describe them properly in an article, 
and we are driven to fall back upon the general terms used in the company’s 
prospectus. ‘It consolidates investment insurance, endowment and annual 
income.” 

These are specimens of the wares which this mutual office offers to meet 
the needs or the fancies of all kinds of insurers. Mr. Haldeman has sought 
to popularise his company in the eyes of the British insurer, and has succeeded 
wonderfully. All sorts and conditions of men are among his clients. Eminent 
statesmen, rich merchants and bankers, professional men and tradesmen, each 
for sums according with his means, and thus is built up the immense business 
which it transacts. How large the company’s business is, and how much it 
has increased during the seven years which have elapsed since Mr. Haldeman 
brought it to England, will be seen by the following figures at December, 
1886, and December, 1893, respectively :— 


~— 1886. Dec., 1893. Increase. 


Annual income . : : 45414,037 8,771,620 4,357,583 

New risks written in year . 11,670,000 33,037,542 21,367,542 

Total insurances in force . 80,857,530 164,859,852 84,002,322 

Total accumulated funds . 23,445,988 38,177,686 14,731,698 

Surplus in hand ° : 1,158,843 3,686,367 2,527,524 
While in fifty-one years it has 


Received from policyholders ‘ ~ : 4101,157,991 
And paid to policyholders. ° ° ; = 755592,195 
And holds funds in hand for policyholders . . 38, 177,686 


One hundred millions sterling! One fails to grasp what this means, and 
yet it is the amount of money paid into the treasury of this great mutual 
company in a period of fifty years. That the company has shown a good 
account of its stewardship is proven by the fact that the policyholders, or 
their representatives, have received no less a sum than seventy-five millions 
sterling, while the invested funds exceed thirty-eight millions sterling. The 
magnitude of this amount, “ thirty-eight millions,” is not easily grasped. 
Perhaps our readers may more readily understand what it represents when 
we point out that the invested funds of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, if distributed, would, roughly speaking, provide a pound sterling 
for every man, woman and child in the United Kingdom. Truly,a remarkable 
statement of this remarkable company. 


ae 
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IMPERIAL LiFE INSURANCE CoMPANy.—At the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Imperial Life Insurance Company, held recently, Mr. John 
S. Hill (chairman) presiding, it was reported that 1,689 new policies had 
been issued for a net sum of £695,195, after deduction of reassurances, the 
premiums thereon amounting to £24,654, including £1,498 single premiums. 
This is an increase of £86,660 in sums assured over the net amount of the 
previous year’s business. The claims, which were within the expectation, 
amounted to £242,106, and at the close of the year the total funds stood 
at £2,311,773- 
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GERMAN INSURANCE.—The largest insurance company in Ger- 
many, the “ Magdeburg,” celebrated its jubilee on September 2nd, 
exactly fifty years after its foundation in 1844. Congratulations and 
good wishes reached the institution from all quarters. The rise and 
progress of the Magdeburg being characterized by excellent manage- 
ment and success. 


MARINE INSURANCE CODIFICATION BILL.—The Institute of 
London Underwriters, we understand, have appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to examine and report on the Bill introduced into the House 
of Lords by Lord Herschell at the close of last session, and any 
communications relating thereto may be forwarded to the Secretary, 
at 1 St. Michael’s House, Cornhill. 


ACCIDENTS ON THE TOWER BRIDGE.—The number of men 
employed in constructing this latest addition to our public structures 
in London during the whole period from June, 1886, to July, 1894, 
averaged 432, rising from.76 at the commencement to 848 in 
December, 1892, when the greatest number were at work during 
the time. The number of serious accidents was 29, the first occurring 
in November, 1886, and the last on July 3rd, 1894; of these 10 
proved fatal, the verdict being in 9 cases “ Accidental death,” and 
in the remaining 1 “ Death caused by deceased’s negligence.” 


GERMAN RAILWAY INSURANCE.—By the German law of 1886 
the railway companies, as well as other industrial establishments in 
that country, are bound to insure their workmen against accidents. 
According to statistics the number of accidents seems to have been 
steadily increasing since the Act was passed. The number of cases 
returned in 1866 was 348 per 100,000 workmen, but in 1892 they 
reached 726. The increase is attributed partly to the protection 
afforded by insurance, which tends to diminish the care exercised by 
the workmen, and the caution on the part of superintendents. 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT INSURANCE.—Although no direct 
subvention is afforded by the Government, and the business is con- 
ducted on a self-supporting basis, a sufficient reserve being, of course, 
a fundamental fact in the institution, yet in various ways the Govern- 
ment fosters and assists the office; although business is perfectly 
optional, its advocates strongly insist on the State guarantee for 
security. Policies held are freed from bankruptcy to the extent of 
£2,000; probate is waived, so that claims up to £300 can be paid at 
once; and policies may at any time be converted into annuities. 
Every post-office throughout the colony is a branch office or agency. 
These advantages are fully utilized ; the office is self-supporting, and 
is managed on the lines adopted by the most successful offices; the 
officials entrusted with the management know their business, and, we 
need hardly add, other offices competing with the Government office, 
though obtaining a fair share of business, do not head the list. 
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AUTOMATIC INSURANCE.—A company undér the title of “The 
Automatic Insurance Agency, Limited,” was registered on September 
4th, with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares. The object is to carry 
on business as insurance agents, to procure and distribute policies of 
insurance, and to collect premiums by means of automatic machines. 
This reduces insurance to its simplest elementary form. Instead of 
the patience and perseverance of the agent, instead of his conversa- 
tional powers and convincing arguments, instead of the indecision 
and procrastination of the insurer, you drop your coin in the slot 
and the figure will work; you pocket the policy just as you would 
chocolate or butterscotch, and walk away. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND THE EIGHT-Hours’ Day.—The 
resolutions passed at the recent Trades Union Congress cannot fail 
to have some effect on insurance business ; that relating to employers’ 
liability, which was at first for the reintroduction of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, was superseded by a much stronger amendment to 
this effect—‘ That this Congress heartily approves of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill as introduced to Parliament in the last session of the 
House, containing as it did the principal points for which we, as 
workmen, have contended for years, the most important being the 
provision against contracting out of the Act, without which no 
measure will be acceptable to the workers of the United Kingdom. 
We therefore call upon the Government to reintroduce the measure, 
and further instruct the Parliamentary Committee to insert a clause 
making employers financially and criminally liable for all accidents 
caused by defective plant and machinery.” Such increased stringency, 
should it become law, would inevitably lead to considerable increase 
of rates in this branch of business, and perhaps prevent employers 
insuring on account of the expense, though, with extended risk, the need 
of insurance would be increased in the same proportion. The 
resolution passed respecting the eight-hours’ day shows pretty clearly 
that both that and the foregoing may in the near future become law, 
with the probable effect of increasing insurance business because 
of the increase in the number of men employed, and we may also 
expect that.the number of accidents would be largely decreased, as a 
short day would have a great influence in that direction; in many 
trades by far the greater number of accidents occur towards the 
close of the day, when the men are tired and, therefore,*more care- 
less. Democratic legislation on the whole does not appear to be 
adverse to insurance interests in general. 


FIRE LOSSES IN AMERICA.—The Commercial World, commenting 
on the rumour that some British offices contemplate retiring from 
America because of recent losses in that country, adduces figures 
which, though not satisfactory, show, as is often the case when the 
real facts are faced, that the trouble has not cut very deeply after all. 
During 1893 the American offices have fared badly, but the English 
offices in America .still worse; the loss ratio on the total business 
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transacted by the nineteen British offices is just over 70 per cent., as 
compared with a little over 65 per cent. for the American offices. 
As against this the British offices show a more favourable expense 
ratio compared with the American offices, the latter being 35°68 per 
cent., the British companies’ average being 32°87. The net result of 
the trading, however, has been that out of the nineteen British offices 
doing fire business in America, thirteen made losses during 1893, and 
the combined losses and expense ratios of seven of these amounted 
to more than I10 per cent. of their premium incomes. Such facts 
do not require words to emphasize them, an experience far beyond 
anything that has been possible in this country. The Guardian has 
read the moral of all this as a warning to get out of so hot a place as 
quickly as possible, but there is another side to that view of the 
question ; no doubt the competition between the offices has done 
much to produce the result, and in fact we have been assisting them 
energetically to make the place as hot as possible. However, as the 
Commercial World says, ‘The remedy does not lie in retiring from 
the scene, that is not British sentiment. We have lost money in 
America, and we must get it back from America. The Americans 
have had the fires, and it is only right that in the end the Americans 
should pay for them,” and “If intelligent selection were more 
generally put into force there would be no need to increase the rates. 
What the Americans have been paying would show a fair profit on 
good risks of their class. It remains, therefore, for all companies 
doing business in the States to think less about the growth of their 


incomes and more about the due maintenance of a fair profit. And 
this can be done by more care and attention to the details of under- 
writing, especially in connection with the proper appreciation of the 
tisk involved.” 


ForEsT FIRES IN AMERICA.—From time to time we read of forest fires 
in America, but by far the most disastrous which have occurred for many 
years past are those which took place last month (September) in Minnesota | 
and Wisconsin. It was estimated by several American papers that the 
damage caused by the fire would be about $12,000,000, exclusive of the 
value of standing timber destroyed. The fatalities from the fire are variously 
stated between 400 and 1,000. Somewhat like twenty towns have been 
destroyed ; thousands of families were driven into the flames; hundreds of 
persons are missing ; and the belief is that the total number of fatalities will 
never be known. Telegraph wires were destroyed by the conflagration, 
which broke out at Hinckley suddenly, the flames spreading with lightning- 
like rapidity before a fierce wind. The little town was enveloped before the 
citizens had fair warning of what was happening. The houses were in nearly 
every case wooden frame structures, and from the long period of drought 
were in a most inflammable condition. They offered no resistance to the 
fire, and whole streets seemed to be demolished in a few moments. In a 
large number of cases the inmates were caught by the flames before they 
could escape from their houses, and the unfortunate beings were cremated 
without hope of rescue. The railway trains could not be run into the town, 
as the wooden bridges had been destroyed by the fire. They ran up as close 
as they dared, but they were powerless to render any assistance, They could 
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hear persons screaming in their agony from among the burning ruins, and 
the cries for help were heartrending. Only the Great Northern engine-house 
escaped destruction. The train returned with some rescued persons. When 
it left the spot, 148 corpses had already been recovered from the doomed 
town. Hinckley appears to have been the greatest sufferer. The population 
numbered between 1,500 and 1,700, and it is said that the greater part of 
this is unaccounted for. Some families there had taken refuge in cellars, 
but had been roasted to death, their remains being quite unrecognisable. 
Many had been burned to death while attempting to escape from the flames. 
A number of poor creatures had tried to immerse themselves in the mud of 
a neighbouring stream, but with no avail, many of the bodies being badly 
burned, while in other cases death was due to suffocation. The rescue 
parties had hurriedly to bury the remains of the dead, as decomposition had 
already begun. All who saw the conflagration were struck by its rapidity, or 
rather velocity, of movement. The fire is said literally to have jumped into 
the town. The flames advanced by leaps and bounds into the town, trees 
several inches in diameter being twisted up in a whirlwind of fire, and carried 
a distance of from forty to eighty rods, where they started a fresh outbreak. 
The arrival of a train from the South in the course of the afternoon enabled 
a good many to be saved who would otherwise have perished. As it was, the 
train, which was packed with refugees and bound for Duluth, had a narrow 
escape from the flames. When two miles north of Hinckley the fire raced 
with the train, and soon overtook it. The clothes of the engine driver and 
stoker caught fire, and the latter thereupon jumped into the water tank and 
dashed the water over the driver, who, although badly burned and almost 
blinded, stuck to his post. The passengers were panic-stricken when the 
train caught fire, and some leaped from platforms and windows, only to meet 
the surging flames. By-and-bye the train got ahead of the flames and some 
additional refugees were picked up. Hinckley is a junction of the St. Paul 
and Duluth and Eastern Minnesota Railways, and both lines have suffered 
great losses. The trade of Hinckley is mainly in lumber. The description 
’ of the men, women and children who were consumed by the flames is a 
terrible account. Some were completely charred, others were less burned, 
but all had scarcely a fragment of clothing, and they were buried in most 
cases in rudely fashioned coffins. Some of the dead bodies were merely 
trunks with the extremities burned away, while others were meré bloated and 
shapeless masses. All were twisted and cramped in the agonies of their 
terrible death, and all were unrecognisable. The few who were identified 
were buried by their relatives, though in too many cases whole families have 
been blotted out of existence. The six towns of Hinckley, Sandstone, Poke- 
gama, Sandstone Junction, Skunk Lake and Mission Creek have been 
wholly or partially destroyed, in addition to Sandstone Tower, Cromwell, 
Miller, Shell Lake, Baronet, Granite Lake, Cumberland, Pinevillé, Cornstock, 
Forest City and Spencer. The town of Cadot, Wisconsin, was attacked by 
the flames ; all the inhabitants turned out to battle with the elements, with the 
result that, after hours of desperate effort, the main portion of the town was 
saved. It is said that Cornell University loses $1,000,000 of property upon 
the pine land by the fire. Numerous appeals for relief have been made. 
The Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul has expressed itself in favour of 
United States consuls obtaining information regarding the methods adopted 
abroad for the protection of forests, particularly against fire. It has been 
discovered that the fire at Washburn was the work of incendiaries, five of whom 
have been arrested. One man has been lodged in prison at Ashland, Wisconsin, 
charged with setting fire to the forests and causing the loss of eight lives at 
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transacted by the nineteen British offices is just over 70 per cent., as 
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hear persons screaming in their agony from among the burning ruins, and 
the cries for help were heartrending. Only the Great Northern engine-house 
escaped destruction. The train returned with some rescued persons. When 
it left the spot, 148 corpses had already been recovered from the doomed 
town. Hinckley appears to have been the greatest sufferer. The population 
numbered between 1,500 and 1,700, and it is said that the greater part of 
this is unaccounted for. Some families there had taken refuge in cellars, 
but had been roasted to death, their remains being quite unrecognisable. 
Many had been burned to death while attempting to escape from the flames. 
A number of poor creatures had tried to immerse themselves in the mud of 
a neighbouring stream, but with no avail, many of the bodies being badly 
burned, while in other cases death was due to suffocation. The rescue 
parties had hurriedly to bury the remains of the dead, as decomposition had 
already begun. All who saw the conflagration were struck by its rapidity, or 
rather velocity, of movement. The fire is said literally to have jumped into 
the town. The flames advanced by leaps and bounds into the town, trees 
several inches in diameter being twisted up in a whirlwind of fire, and carried 
a distance of from forty to eighty rods, where they started a fresh outbreak. 
The arrival of a train from the South in the course of the afternoon enabled 
a good many to be saved who would otherwise have perished. As it was, the 
train, which was packed with refugees and bound for Duluth, had a narrow 
escape from the flames. When two miles north of Hinckley the fire raced 
with the train, and soon overtook it. The clothes of the engine driver and 
stoker caught fire, and the latter thereupon jumped into the water tank and 
dashed the water over the driver, who, although badly burned and almost 
blinded, stuck to his post. The passengers were panic-stricken when the 
train caught fire, and some leaped from platforms and windows, only to meet 
the surging flames. By-and-bye the train got ahead of the flames and some 
additional refugees were picked up. Hinckley is a junction of the St. Paul 
and Duluth and Eastern Minnesota Railways, and both lines have suffered 
great losses. The trade of Hinckley is mainly in lumber. The description 
- of the men, women and children who were consumed by the flames is a 
terrible account. Some were completely charred, others were less burned, 
but all had scarcely a fragment of clothing, and they were buried in most 
cases in rudely fashioned coffins. Some of the dead bodies were merely 
trunks with the extremities burned away, while others were meré bloated and 
shapeless masses. All were twisted and cramped in the agonies of their 
terrible death, and all were unrecognisable. The few who were identified 
were buried by their relatives, though in too many cases whole families have 
been blotted out of existence. The six towns of Hinckley, Sandstone, Poke- 
gama, Sandstone Junction, Skunk Lake and Mission Creek have been 
wholly or partially destroyed, in addition to Sandstone Tower, Cromwell, 
Miller, Shell Lake, Baronet, Granite Lake, Cumberland, Pinevillé, Cornstock, 
Forest City and Spencer. The town of Cadot, Wisconsin, was attacked by 
the flames ; all the inhabitants turned out to battle with the elements, with the 
result that, after hours of desperate effort, the main portion of the town was 
saved. It is said that Cornell University loses $1,000,000 of property upon 
the pine land by the fire. Numerous appeals for relief have been made. 
The Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul has expressed itself in favour of 
United States consuls obtaining information regarding the methods adopted 
abroad for the protection of forests, particularly against fire. It has been 
discovered that the fire at Washburn was the work of incendiaries, five of whom 
have been arrested. One man has been lodged in prison at Ashland, Wisconsin, 
charged with setting fire to the forests and causing the loss of eight lives at 
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Highbridge. Since the above fires have taken place, another forest fire has 
broken out, being fanned by a high wind into a raging blast. It swept over 
Northern Minnesota, entirely ruining the district that had previously escaped. 
The towns of Mora, Kerrick and Burmin were surrounded by burning 
forests, and the people there were in great danger for a time. The fire 
insurance companies in America must have been deeply involved in these 
fires, but as yet no estimate has been made of the extent of their loss, which 
would arise on the buildings burnt rather than on the forest of pine trees 
which were destroyed. 





TRUSTEES EXECUTORS AND SECURITIES INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the Trustees Executors and Securities Insurance Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held on August 28th, at Winchester House, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the report of the committee of investigation appointed at the extraordinary meetings 
held on January 29th and February 16th last. Mr. Sinclair Macleay presided, and in opening 
the proceedings, apologized for the absence of the chairman of the corporation, who, he said, 
was away on the Continent, having been compelled to take a holiday after his hard work in 
connexion with that and a kindréd institution. He proposed to call upon Mr. Frederick 
Walker to propose the first resolution to be submitted and to address them on the matter, 
and in doing so he had been specially requested to state with regard to the circular issued 
by Mr. Walker that it was sent out entirely by himself, without consultation with the 
members of the committee of investigation. 

Mr. Frederick Walker, who was received with cheers, said he had to move that the 
report of the committee should be received and adopted. He desired first to congratulate 
the meeting on the immense improvement in the affairs of that body since it had got, into 
the hands of the present board. (Cheers.) He was gratified to be able to state that through 
the zeal and determination of the present board, and particularly of two members of the 
board who had stayed in London through all the holidays, Mr. Macleay and Mr. Ball, 
instead of their paying the creditors 60 per cent. in cash and 4o per cent. in “* A”? deben- 
tures, the board had been enabled to pay them 7oor over 70 per cent. in cash, and had been 
able to give them 30 or less than 30 per cent. of debentures, thereby reducing the 
debenture indebtedness, if the ‘‘B’s” remained at their old figure, from £650,000 to 
£550,000. In addition to that he believed that when the thing came to be worked out the 
‘*B”? debentures would also come to a lesser amount. Turning to the report of the 
investigation committee, he said it was impossible for him to deal with every detail, and he 
would only bring before them its leading features. On page 5 of the report they would see | 
a transaction, in dealing with the balance-sheet for the year 1890, to which he wished to 
call serious attention. In order to be able to grasp and understand that item they must 
understand what was the position of the directors of the corporation when they set themselves 
to prepare the 1890 balance-sheet in December, 1890. The Baring crash had come; there 
was almost a veiled panic in the city ; the Bank rate of discount was, during a part of the 
month, at 6 per cent., and during part of the month at 5 per cent. ; and at that time the 
corporation actually owed £268,000, as they would see by turning to the appendix 
containing the report. In addition to that, the directors had tied their hands to a contract 
which bound them to find £880,000 for building the Oaxaca section of the Mexican 
Southern Railway, and had recklessly, as he thought, given notice a few months before of 
their intention to pay off the then existing 44 per cent. debentures at a 10 percent. premium. 
They had at that time not a single penny in the bank. It was true that the balance-sheet 
showed cash at bankers and in hand amounting to nearly £118,000, but if they looked on 
the other side they would see an item there amounting to nearly £119,000, ‘* cash received 
on account of clients,’’ so that, with the exception of money of other people in their hands, 
the corporation had not a penny of loose cash. That was the position to which the 
corporation had been brought by the fancy finance of Mr. Leopold Salomons, when they 
came to draw the balance-sheet of 1890. The directors would not face the facts. They 
entered on a policy of concealing the facts from their shareholders. Having, by overlooking 
the gigantic risks they ran, declared a gigantic profit in 1889 of over £400,000, they were 
bound, at any risk, if they wanted to keep up appearances, to show a big profit for 1890. 
For a month past they had been negotiating with the South American and aang Com- 
pany for the purpose of raising £127,000. The transaction began on or about November 
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26th, 1890, and at that time there was no doubt about it the transaction was a negotiation 
for a loan—a negotiation to borrow that sum from the South American and Mexican 
Company. Mr. Beaumont, in the defence which he had circulated, did not attempt to 
deny that. There was no doubt as to what the transaction was on November 26th, 1890. 
Did anything take place any way to alter the character of that transaction ? Mr. Leopold 
Salomon’s solicitor said, after asserting that the transaction was originally proposed as a 
loan, it ‘‘ ultimately resulted in a sale of securities, with a right of ‘ put back’ on the 
corporation.”? There was Mr. Beaumont’s justification for saying that there was such an 
alteration. The speaker went on to contend that there was proof that the transaction was a 
loan, and if it was a loan, and not a sale, they were driven to the conclusion that in 
December, 1890, the directors of the corporation prepared a fraudulent balance-sheet and 
falsified their books to conceal it from the auditors. Loud cheers.) The fact that they had 
to conceal these matters from the auditors was not only proved by the evidence given before 
the committee, but was, he urged, proved by the certificates given by the auditors them- 
selves. He then referred to the action of the directors in purchasing the corporation’s 
shares with the corporatemoney. He could not understand how men occupying honourable 
positions could have sunk to such an action. The most audacious thing, however, was that 
one of these men should come forward at the last moment, and try to tell the shareholders 
in the corporation that at this very time these directors took certain securities at the nominal 
value of £3,950, whereas their real value might have been taken at £60,000. Turning to 
the 1891 balance-sheet, it would be seen that the directors took as a profit £19,975, being 
the amount that was paid them for entering into an illegal and indiscreet bargain for giving 
a guarantee to the Alcoy and Gandia Railway. That profit they claimed without waiting 
to see whether the risk ran off or not. In regard to the question of their power to give the 
guarantees at all, the committee had called attention to the fact that the old directors 
themselves laid a most elaborate case before the most eminent counsel of the day, and were 
advised that the corporation had no power to give the guarantee. They said that that took 
place two years afterwards, butin July, 1889, when they were engaged in floating the overhead 
railway of Liverpool, they were actually unable to give a guarantee because the solicitors to the 
railway company wrote and said they were of opinion that the corporation had no power to do 
it. Therefore they knew they had no power to do what had cost the corporation £ 188,000, and 
on July 9, 1889, they appointed two directors to act on behalf of the corporation. One of 
the most important things dealt with by the committee was that dealing with the making and 
supporting of markets. That practice was absolutely illegal, and the directors were clearly 
responsible for all moneys they had lost by it. (Cheers } The only defence attempted to 
be put forward was that the practice was a very common one; but in the case of ‘‘ Scott v. 
Brown,’’ decided in 1892, Lord Justice Lindley declared that the practice was illegal, The 
attempt was not simply one to deceive the public by making them believe that a thing was 
being bought which was not being bought, but in the case of the corporation it was done for 
the purpose of deceiving the shareholders. The most tremendous loss in regard to the 
transactions of this kind was in connexion with the South American and Mexican Company. 
The whole loss was £170,000, and the directors of the corporation were legally and morally 
responsible for every penny of thatsum. They should be made to bear the responsibility before 
the committee had done with them. (Cheers.) With regard to the purchasing of the corpora- 
tion’s shares, after referring to Mr. W. Mendel’s share in the matter, he went on to say that 
a meeting took place in that very room, and at that meeting Lord Rookwood (groans) stated 
that the directors themselves had increased their holding of shares during the ic. Lord 
Rookwood had given evidence on that speech, and declared that at the time he made the 
statement he did not understand the real transactions that had taken place. But Mr. 
Leopold Salomons (hisses) was sitting by his side and heard him make the statement. Lord 
Claud Hamilton was sitting there and heard it; but did either of them utter a single word 
to correct the false impression that was made by the words of the chairman? (Cries of 
** No,”’ and hisses.) The largest individual shareholder in the ration was so satisfied 
with the words of the chairman on that occasion that, although he had previously intended 
to sell, he went back to his broker and countermanded the sale, and told his broker that he 
was perfectly certain all was right, as the directors had increased their holdings. At that 
time not a single share had gone into the names of the directors, except the shares they had 
purchased with the money of the corporation. (‘‘Shame.”) After referring to other 
matters mentioned in the report, he said that the Industrial and General Trust had taken 
some objection to statements in the report of the committee affecting them, and dealing with 
the action they took against the corporation. He read the letter, which said that the 
statement of the committee entirely misrepresented the attitude of the trust towards the 
corporation, and that the objection to the receivership was made in order to obtain the 
appointment of friendly and responsible officials, He thought it would be interesting to 
have the letter of Lord Claud Hamilton to Mr. Touch, the secretary of the Industrial and 
General Trust, when he resigned, before the meeting, and he wrote to his lordship asking 
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rmission to read that letter to the meeting. That morning he had received a telegram 
rom his lordship, who said, *‘ I cannot allow my private letters to be readin public.” As 
to the purchase of Winchester House, that was a discreditable transaction, but it was not 
an easy thing to make the late directors responsible for. The committee had considered it 
their duty as much as they ibly could to confine themselves to matters on which they 
could enforce restitution. (Loud cheers.) The report was not to be regarded as the worst 
that could be said of the matter. It was not the report of a hostile committee, but of a 
hybrid committee, three members of which were nominated by the directors thetselves. 
(Cheers.) Nothing was put in the report that was not absolutely supported by the evidence 
before them, and where there were facts which could not be gainsaid or disputed. He 
referred, in conclusion, to the bitter pee attack which, he said, had been made on him, 
and said that, while he did not care for that, he had not received a single unkind letter from 
any shareholder, but had had between 700 and 800 proxies sent him by absent shareholders. 
(Loud cheers.) 


Major Rasch, M.P., seconded the motion, and remarked that Mr. Walker had saved the 
great body of the proprietors from bankruptcy, and they should support his policy. There 
were half-a-dozen reasons for that course, which would be found in the City Article in 
The Times of the previous Tuesday. (Cheers.) When the company was in the lowest of low 
water, six months before, and when the provisional committee did not know from one day to 
another whether they would not be forced into liquidation, the creditors of the company 
said, *‘ Unless you will dissolve this committee of investigation we will place the company 
into liquidation at once.’? He did not know who was behind them ; perhaps the shareholders 
did. (Cries of ‘‘ We know.””) Mr. Walker fought that proposal. Then they said, ‘* Not 
one penny shall be spent in attacking the members of the late board.’”? The knife was put 
to the throat of the provisional committee, and they could not do anything but accept the 
terms which the creditors offered them. That was a scandalous and disgraceful proceeding, 
and it was because he was determined to overthrow the machinations of certain people that 
he supported the proposal. The futile and rather fatuous report of Messrs. Beaumont had not 
had any effect in deterring him from doing so. He should be glad to give £50 towards a 
fund for the prosecution of one of the directors at any rate as a test case. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Coombes said he thought there had been sufficient reply from Messrs. Beaumont to 
show the motives which had induced the late directors to act as they did, and though they 
might have made some mistakes, they acted, he thought, honestly. (Prolonged uproar.) 
They ought not to be blamed for what they could not help. (Renewed uproar, during which 
Mr. Coombes resumed his seat.) 

Mr. Michell said they were all most anxious that the proceedings to be taken against 
the directors should be operative. There was no doubt ons the report that the most 
culpable director was Mr. Leopold Salomons, and he earnestly hoped that as he had large 
means he would be selected as the man to be prosecuted, so that he should be made to 
disgorge. (A voice.—‘* Lord Rookwood has large means.’’) 

The Chairman said he had a letter from the late chairman of the company, which he 
had been requested to read. It was as follows :— 

** Ben Wyvis Hotel, Strathpeffer, N.B. 
** August 24th, 1894. 

‘** Dear Sir,—After full consideration, I have come to the conclusion that no practical 
good would be served by the attendance of myself or any of my late colleagues at the 
meeting which is called for the 28th inst. As the meeting will, I imagine, be largely 
attended by Mr. Walker’s supporters, the late directors would, from past experience, 
hardly obtain an impartial hearing. If I were to be present and spoke, and obtained the 
support of any number of shareholders, it might. probably be suggested that an organized 
attempt was being made to overbear Mr. Walker’s following. I think it better, therefore, 
that the shareholders should discuss the position without my being present, and I can say 
that neither I nor any of the late directors have attempted to obtain proxies (loud laughter) 
for the meeting. As we have been carefully advised as to all our past. actions, and as I can 
confidently say that all those actions were intended to be in the interests of the corporation 
(laughter), we should unhesitatingly defend any actions, should the shareholders decide that 
any such should be brought against us. I beg you to be good enough to request the 


chairman of the meeting to allow the letter to be read at the meeting. I am, yours faithfully, 
Rookwoop.”’ (Groans.) 


The Chairman said he desired to congratulate the meeting upon having brought the 
scheme to a successful issue. 


The report was then adopted, the only hand held up against it being that of Mr. 
Coombes. 


Mr. Stirling moved, ‘* That it is expedient to enforce the return of the moneys of the 
corporation improperly applied from such persons as are responsible for the various mis- 
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applications, and that it be referred to a committee, consisting of Major Rasch, M.P., 

r. W. ilson and Mr. F, Walker, to raise the requisite funds for legal proceedings ; 
to pa with the present directors, and to take all necessary steps for instituting a test case 
against some past director for the purpose of deciding the questions raised in the committee’s 
report, 

Mr. L. Provo seconded the motion, and after a brief discussion in which it was es 
that the funds of the corporation could be applied to the prosecution, it was agreed to 
unanimously. 

It was further agreed that the committee should act in the name of the corporation, and 
“— have all the books and documents of the corporation at its disposal. 

‘ BS oe closed with thanks to the chairman and the committee, and loud cheers 
‘or Mr. er 
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$nsurance Publications. 


British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Company.—New Prospectus.— 
This is not the old prospectus, corrected up to date, but it is an entirely new 
prospectus, as thoroughly so as if the old one had never existed. The whole 
of the matter has been rewritten, and arranged in a clear, intelligible and 
attractive form. All the verbiage about the advantages of life assurance, 
and the purposes to which it is applicable, of which prospectuses of the last 
generation contained so much, has disappeared, and there is not a word in 
the new prospectus that does not give plain, practical, business-like informa- 
tion about the company and what it has to offer. The changes extend even 
to a general revision of the premium rates, making them for the most part 
lower than before at the younger ages and higher at the older ages. It would 
appear that the revision is not altogether due to the reforming zeal of the new 
actuary, who has only continued the good work of his honoured predecessor, 
for several of the tables in the old prospectus were marked “ revised table,” 
and these remain unchanged. The rates are considerably altered in some of 

_ the limited payment and short-term scales, and several new columns have 
been added in different places. The company’s special schemes have also 
been introduced. The revision of the joint life tables is presumably still in 
progress, as the present is a “ full prospectus for single lives.” A noteworthy 
response to modern demands is seen in the pages devoted. to actuarial 
valuations, bonus regulations and specimens, and bonuses on endowment 
assurances, subjects which were almost entirely ignored before, but are now 

put well to the front. 









































Insurance Blue Book and Guide (Champness and Co., 33 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. Price 2s.)—This annual has arrived at its 
twenty-second year of publication, and has thus justified its right to exist. Its 
ambitious design is to publish as much instructive information, relating to 
insurance companies, as possible, and this design has been well accomplished. 
It addresses itself rather to the banker, the solicitor and the public, than to 
the insurance expert. For this reason the information given is positive, in 
the form in which it ic issued by the offices, and not comparative, diverging 
into analyses and statistics, ratios and percentages. There is not much 
columnar matter, beyond the tables: of premiums and of valuation results. 
The prime object is to enable an outsider to form a positive opinion in 
reference to any particular company. ‘The great feature is a full reprint of all 
the latest accounts of each British fire and life company, and of the revenue 
account only of companies transacting the minor branches. There is a guide 
to continental fire offices, which is so closely up to date that it would seem to 
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have been compiled at first hand, and not copied from foreign year-books. 
Another useful feature is the detailed information given under several divisions 
of the book in reference to colonial life offices. There are dangerous sug- 
gestions as to how to assign a policy and how to value a reversion without 
professional advice, but these may be excused on the score of the solid 
merits of the rest of this varied and extensive collection of trustworthy facts. 





Insurance File. (W.J. West, 21 Godliman Street, E.C. Price 1s.)— 
The third annual issue of a publication, which is a marvel of ingenuity. It 
contains a reproduction of the annual reports, as well as of the accounts, of 
all the principal insurance offices of the United Kingdom. An original 
collection of such reports forms an untidy bundle of many shapes and sizes, 
but they are here photographed in reduced fac-simile, by which means the 
chaos is reduced to perfect order, without sacrificing one iota of their 
contents, or even interfering with the appearance of the shape of the 
documents. This is indeed information direct from its source, only it needs 
to be accompanied by a powerful magnifying glass. It must, however, be 
admitted that the reproduced typography is very clear. There is an 
appendix, giving a short account of salient insurance features, and a con- 
cise summary, in a new form; of the points on which each company chiefly 
relies as inducements to the public. Annuals, such as this and the one 
above-mentioned, have a great advantage over the Board of Trade Blue 
Book, by publishing at this time of the year, and including all accounts up 
to the 31st December last. 





Life Assurance Agents’ Vade Mecum By James Wilkie. (Waterlow and 
Sons Limited, London Wall, London: A. Elliot, 17 Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. Price 1s.)—Just two months ago we noticed the first appearance of 
this little book, and already it has published a second edition. The first edition 
was criticised on every hand for its column of expense ratios, and the author 
has profited by the opportunity of a second edition to make an ingenious 
new departure on the subject. It has become a sort of standard test of 
commission and expenses to allot 100 per cent. (or 50 per cent.) of the new 
premiums in part discharge of them, and to charge the remainder as a per- 
centage on renewals. This course is open to the obvious objection that . 
the new premiums may include single premiums, and heavy limited and 
endowment assurance premiums, of which it cannot possibly be right 
to spend the whole in expenses, Mr. Wilkie now proposes to get over 
the difficulty by substituting £3 per cent. of the new sums assured for 100 
per cent. of the new premiums. This is the suggestion of a practical man, 
who knows in what shape new business is most frequently paid for. It is an 
improvement in the method of calculating ; whether we can accept the £43 
per cent. depends upon whether we can accept the previous estimate of 100 
per cent., for which it is substituted, and in comparison with which it is 
generally more severe. Mr, Wilkie’s second column of expense ratios is not 
very clearly explained in the preface ; it will be found that they are in fact 
ratios upon the new sums assured, after allowing 754 per cent. upon renewal 
premiums}; so understood, it is the best solution of the problem that has yet 
appeared, 





Life Assurance Offices and their Investments. By H. R. Harding. (C. & 
E. Layton. Price ros.) This really valuable and important work suffers by a 
want of precision in its title. It is not a vague, general survey of the whole 
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field of life assurance companies’ investments, with a dissertation on the 
principles which should govern the choice of such investments. On the 
contrary, it addresses itself to readers who are already familiar with the 
subject by daily practical experience, and provides for them a well-arranged 
mass of hard facts for constant reference. The proper investment of life 
office funds is a science by itself, and differs totally from the investment of a 
banker’s funds, for instance. A life office needs to keep but a very small 
proportion available for immediate use ; it can almost assign the far distant 
years in which its obligations will mature. It is thus free from many of the 
limits of time and place to which other investors are subject. It is not free 
from the obligations to invest the funds safely, and at the same time to make 
them produce the largest possible return. The existence of the companies 
depends on the fulfilment of these two obligations, and, with increasing funds, 
which represent the increasing savings of the people, the fulfilment becomes 
every day more difficult. Mr. Harding proffers very essential assistance in 
dealing with the difficulty. He has turned his attention to the British 
possessions outside the United Kingdom, that is to say, to Canada, Australasia, 
and Cape Colony, and more particularly to mortgages on real estate and 
municipal securities. He has been in direct correspondence with all the 
principal political and legal authorities of the local governments, besides con- 
sulting official documents, and has thus compiled an extensive series of notes 
on the laws and customs governing investors and investments, and on the 
prospects of such investments proving remunerative. The work is printed 
with a wide margin, to allow of the possessor of it making additional 
manuscript notes, as changes occur and experience dictates. Mr. Harding 
urges the life companies to be represented in the colonies for investment 
purposes more largely than they are at present, instead of waiting for the 
borrowers to be represented on this side by investment agencies. He also 
strongly deprecates the too prevalent practice of life offices following one 
another, like a flock of sheep, to the same investment market, and thus 
_ spoiling prices. As a remedy he suggests greater enterprise in spreading 
investments over as many colonies, provinces and dependencies as possible, 
and greatér co-operation or combination among the offices in the matter of 
investments. These are only applications of old principles to new circum- 
stances, though they may not be all of them adopted by those who will take 
. advantage of the store of colonial investment information which Mr. Harding 
has so ably compiled. 





New Life Business and its Cost (W. Schooling, Trafalgar Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Price 3¢.)—The September number of the 
useful series known as Bourne's Guides, and the sixteenth issue of the guide 
to this particular subject. All the figures but those of one or two companies 
have been brought up to 31st December last, or to more recent dates. Out 
of seventy-one companies, whose ratios can be calculated, no fewer than 
twenty-three spend more than the whole of their new premiums, in addition 
to 7% per cent. of their renewals. The constant publication of the facts 
will have, it is to be hoped, a beneficial effect upon the expenditure of the 
companies referred to. 





University Life Assurance Society—Death Duties—The circular of this 
society makes a point which has, we think, been missed elsewhere. To 
calculate the sum to be assured to meet the duty, including the duty on the 
policy, seems a simple question, until you try it. To an actuary it presents 
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no difficulty, and should not to a university man, but there is a catch in it. 
To free an estate of £100,000 from 6 per cent. duty will require a policy of 
£6,383. Probably the estate will not be exactly £100,000 when it comes to 
be realized, and the figures of the University are quite likely an unnecessary 
refinement, but it is as well to be prepared for enquiries which may bring new 
policies. 





a 
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PERSONAL, ETC. 


STANDARD LirE INSURANCE CoMPANY.—The directors of the Standard 
Life Insurance Company have appointed Mr. D. M. Booth inspector of. the 
Dundee district. 








AtLas AssuRANCE ComMpaNny.—The Manchester branch of the Atlas 
Assurance Company has been removed to 30 Booth Street (corner of 
Cooper Street). 


LONDON AND GENERAL -PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CoMPANY.—The 
offices of the London and General Plate-glass Insurance Company have 
been removed to 19 Haymarket, S.W. 




























FACULTY OF ACTUARIES IN SCOTLAND.—The Council of the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland have appointed Mr. Jas. Fenton, of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company, as secretary. 





INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE INSURANCE Company, LIMITED.—The 
directors of the Indemnity Mutual Marine Insurance Company, Limited, 


recommend the payment of an interim dividend of 5s. per share, tax free, on 
October 1. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoMPANY.—The local superintendent at 
Lancaster of the Prudential Assurance Company, Mr. J. Barlow, has 
committed suicide by shooting himself in the head with a revolver. Death 
was instantaneous. : 





Cit1zENs’ LirE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA.—Messrs. F. L. H. 
Collins and Sons, insurance brokers, 76 and 77 Cheapside, London, have 
been appointed agents for Great Britain for the Citizens’ Life Assurance 
Company of Australia. 





Mutua. Lire INsuRANCE ComMPANy.—The directors of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company have appointed Mr. Chas. Healy Young, who is 
at present their district secretary at Newcastle, to a similar position in their 
newly constituted Liverpool district. 





NORTHERN ASSURANCE ComMPaANy.—No appointment of a successor to 
the late Mr. Valentine as general manager of the Northern Assurance 
Company appears to have been made as yet, but Mr. H. E. Wilson is. mean- 
while acting as manager pro tempore. 


COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE Company.—Mr. S. F. Clark, who was 
assistant secretary of the Straits Fire Insurance Company, now absorbed by 
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the Commercial Union, has been appointed manager of the latter company 
in the Straits Settlements. 


INSURANCE Post.—The death is announced of Mr. Wm. Burr, the 
esteemed editor and founder of the /nsurance Post. He was well known in 
all insurance circles, and was greatly regarded for, his personal and journalistic 
qualities, which were of a high order. He was in his seventy-second year. 


BriTIsH WoRKMAN’S ASSURANCE CompaANy.—Mr. W. H. Port, the 
founder and general manager of the British Workman’s Assurance Company, 
was lately made the recipient of a handsome presentation on the part of 
the inspector, superintendent and agents of the company in the Lancashire 
district. 


TRANSATLANTIC REINSURANCE CoMPANy.—The directors of the Trans- 
atlantic Reinsurance Company and of the General Reinsurance Company, 
both of Hamburg, have appointed Mr. George McKay Morant as their 
general agent in England for the acceptance of foreign and colonial 
reinsurances, 

ALLIANCE PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY.—The Alliance Plate- 
glass Insurance Company, Limited, has been registered with a capital of 
45,000 in £1 shares. Its object is to carry on the business of insuring 
plate glass against damage of any kind except by fire. It has been registered 
without articles of association. 


ScoTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SociETY.—The directors of the 
Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society have appointed Mr. James William 
Miller to their Dublin branch as agency inspector for Ireland. For some 
time past Mr. Miller held the positions of accountant and life superin- 
~ tendent in the Dublin branch of the North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company: 


New York Lire INSURANCE ComMPpaNy.—Mr. J. S. White. has resigned 
the position of manager of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, and has 
accepted the appointment of district secretary to the New York Life Insurance 
Company at their Glasgow branch. Mr. White will in future represent the 
company in Glasgow and the West of Scotland along with Mr. A. F. 
Alexander, the district manager. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF SOUTH AFRica.—-The Indus- 
trial Life Assurance Company of South Africa has been established in Cape 
Town, and will be conducted, it is said, somewhat on the lines of the 
Prudential Assurance Company—our leading industrial assurance company. 
The maximum policy to be issued will be £45, and the premiums will be 
collected weekly or fortnightly, according to the convenience of the assured. 
The share capital has been privately subscribed in Cape Town. 


ScottisH LirE AssURANCE Company.—The annual general meeting of - 
the Scottish Life Assurance Company was held recently in Edinburgh, Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., chairman of the board of directors, presiding. The 
chairman stated that the new life assurance business, though not greatly 
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exceeding the business of last year, was still the largest in the history of the 
company, being £171,057, as against £169,075 for 1892-93, and £161,453 
for 1891-92. On the other hand, the claims by death were very considerably 
below what the mortality tables had prepared the directors to expect. They 
amounted to £4,337 as against £6,983 for 1892-93, £4,961 for 1891-92, 
and £7,328 for 1890-91. The directors certainly endeavoured to make a 
careful selection of lives, and they hoped that the low rate of mortality which 
had been maintained all through the history of the company was, at least to 
some extent, an outcome of this endeavour. Great care was also exercised 
in controlling the working expenses, which continued to be moderate, the 
ratio of the expenditure this year being lower than in any previous year. The 
financial history might be thus summarised :—The total income from premiums, 
interest, etc., was £66,764. gs. 8d.; the total outgo for claims, annuities, 
commission charges, reassurance premiums, dividend, etc., was £29,619. 
19s. 4d.; the balance of income over outgo, representing the addition made 
to the accumulated funds, was £37,144. 10s. 4d. The company had reached 
its fourteenth year. It began business with a subscribed capital of £250,000, of 
which £50,000 was called up. At the present date, over and above that capital, 
the company had accumulated and invested more than a quarter of a million, 
derived from premiums and interest, and the total resources of the company 
were now upwards of half a million. The chairman concluded by moving 
the adoption of the report and the declaration of a dividend of 6 per cent., 
free of income-tax. The motion was carried unanimously. A vote of thanks 
was passed to the chairman at the instance of Sir John Cavan, Bart. 


LirE ASSURANCE OF SCOTLAND.—At the fifty-fifth annual meeting of 


the Life Assurance of Scotland, held recently at Edinburgh, the Earl of Stair 
in the chair, it was reported that the total new business completed and 
paid for amounted to £992,267, under 1,549 policies, and yielding in new 
premiums £30,997. 19s. 114. ; this was nearly £20,000 more of new business 
than was obtained in the previous year, and about £38,000 more than the 
average for the five years 1889-93. New life annuities to the number of 104 
were purchased for the annual amount of £7,021 at the price of £68,976. 
The total revenue from premiums and interest (exclusive of the purchase- 
money for annuities) amounted to £531,995, the interest in the year being 
more than £10,000. The claims by death during the year amounted to 
£279,202, under 635 policies. The number of policies expected to emerge 
by death was 680. Endowment assurances to the number of 68, and assuring 
the sum of £20,473, matured by survivance of the lives to the fixed 
periods. The deaths of annuitants during the year numbered 41, whereby 
the association was relieved of the annual payment of £1,820 against £1,787 
of annuities cancelled in the previous year. The ratio of expenses to life 
premium income (making allowance for the expenses chargeable to annuities) 
had virtually been the same as in the previous year, when the ratio was, with 
one exception, the lowest since 1887. The funds of the association now 
amounted to 44,086,986, showing an increase in the year of nearly £127,000. 
The average annual increase in the two preceding years of the quinquennial 
period was £114,425. At 5th April, 1894, 30,360 policies were in force, 
assuring (exclusive of bonuses) £13,831,888 ; the total claims paid under life 
‘policies amounted to 41,940,542; and the funds in hand were £ 4,086,986. 
The allocation of bonus to the policyholders in Class A was made annually, 
and cash bonuses to the assured in that class were declared at the same rates 
as for the current year. 
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SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


= NO TRUSTEES REaQuIRED. 


AVOIDING RISK, TRUST EXPENSES AND SMALL INCOME. 
EXAMPLE.—A Husband, aged 30 (whose Wife is aged 25), paying £24 7s. 4d. 
per ann. can secure £50 per ann. guaranteed to his Widow, and £1,000 


to his Children on the death of Parents. 


Uf desired, the Income can also be secured to the Husband during his old age. 
FOR RATES AND PROSPECTUS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY. e 











= FIRE Insurances are granted against Loss or Damage by Fire on property of 
DEPARTM ENT almost every description, at moderate rates. 4 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. West End Branch—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


OF LONDON. 


‘Guaranteed 5°, Investment Policies 


EXAMPLE.—A man, aged say 30 next Birthday, takes a Policy for £2,000 at an annual premium of 
450 5s. Od. On his death the Society can be called upon either (z) to pay his representatives £2,440, or 
(2) to pay them £100 per annum (s per cent. on £2,000) for 20 years, and at the end of that period to pay 
them £2,000. At any time during the 20 years the Policy can be surrendered for a sum larger than 
the sum assured. For instance, at the end of say 12 years, during which the Society would have paid the 
representatives of the assured £100 per annum, the Policy might be surrendered for a cash payment of 
£2,134. 


For Full Prospectus apply at the Head Office, 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
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Finest Quality—Unfading —Non-corroding. 


THE LEADING INKS IN THE MARKET 
FOR Abkk CLIMATES.. 


Extra Strong Office Pure Gum Solution. 











AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


on dh y, Z, bs 


Kept in Stock by WATERLOW & SONS LIMITED, and all Stationers. 
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HOBBS, HART & GO. Li. 


By Appointment to THE QUEEN, the BANK OF ENGLAND and its Branches. 
‘‘ SEAMLESS” STEEL 


COFFER SAFES 


_ for Bankers, Bullion and Diamond Merchants. 
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ABSOLUTELY UNDRILLABLE AND UNBREAKABLE. 


Ensure perfect security against the skilled burglar armed with the most modern appliances 
of the fraternity. 


Show Rooms—76 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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